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Whatever Lucie had to do to claim the King’s 
Dowry she would—after all, what choice did an or- 
phaned, penniless young girl have? A new life 
awaited her in New.France, for her fiance had gone 
there months before to prepare for their marriage. 

But when she finally arrived, her beloved was 
nowhere to be found. And when she received a note 
saying that he had wed another she was filled with 
terror and despair. Now she would have to choose a 
total stranger for a husband—a man who might be 
ugly and cruel. 

And then she saw Robert. He was tall, handsome 
and the sparkle in his eyes made her flush with desire. 
When she said “I do” she never dreamed he'd be tak- 
ing her on a two hundred mile journey into the un- 
tamed wilderness. Nor did she ever believe they 
would come together in love and lust to discover the 
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SWEPT AWAY 


The wind swept L’Hirondelle away from the set 
course, and Lucie found herself alone on deck. Sur- 
rounded by noise and total darkness, she heard a 
shout — and then there was a dead weight on her. 

“*Lie still, you little fool.’’ It was a man on top of 
her. ‘‘What are you doing on deck?”’ 

Lucie could see nothing. ‘‘Who are you?’’ she 
breathed. 

““What difference does that make? I saved your 
life: the mast snapped and I’m sure it would have 
fallen on top of you had I not pushed you down.” 

“But now we’re wedged in here until the wind 
stops blowing.’’ 

“I’m sure they'll rescue us—eventually,’’ he said. 

“It’s cold,’’ Lucie said as they huddled closer to- 
gether. He began to rub her back; his hands were 
forcing warmth into her. Then he caressed her legs, 
stroking them, creating raw desire in her. He pulled 
her closer and then raised her dress. She felt skin 
against skin, and their bodies merged as one. 

As their passion climaxed, Lucie wailed in 
pleasure, a high-pitched lullaby of ecstasy and 
delight. She felt satiated—until she realized if they 
were rescued, they would be beaten for their love- 
making; if they were not, they would surely die . . . 
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ONE 


Lucie poured another glass of wine for Louis and 
smiled at him. She helped him to more of the cold 
chicken that she had filched from the larder and put 
some on her own plate. She buttered a slice of fresh 
bread with a liberal hand and took a drink from her 
own glass. Uncle Maurice’s wine wasn’t too bad. 
Oh, it was pleasant to be here in the warm kitchen, 
eating lunch with her fiancé. Fiancé—she liked the 
sound of the word. She liked the warm security of 
having a fiancé. She stretched out her feet to the fire 
glowing on the hearth and the cat sleeping there 
moved to make room for them. 

Louis laughed, his dark eyes glowing with mirth. 
**You look so comfortable there, Lucie, it might be 
your own kitchen in your own home. One day, it 
will be."’ 

She echoed it after him, ‘‘One day it will be my 
own home with my own husband in spite of Aunt 
Agatha. Tell me what it will be like in New France. 
Tell me you love me and will be waiting for me.”’ 

“You know I will, Lucie.’’ Louis looked 
reproachful. He caught hold of her hand and press- 
ed it to his lips. ‘‘I’ll work and slave and by the time 
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you come we'll have somewhere to live. And then 
we'll have the King’s Dowry and we'll be prosperous 
and happy.” 

It wasn’t quite the declaration of undying love 
that she would have liked to hear. Somehow it 
smacked too much of the practical, but he did in- 
tend to marry her. She patted her brown hair that 
she had freed from its two plaits and sighed, ‘‘Oh, 
Louis, I don’t know how I'll endure it here. Every 
day will seem like a week without you.’’ However, 
she looked around the kitchen complacently, seeing 
that other kitchen in the new home Louis had pro- 
mised her. A good fire would be burning on the 
hearth in that new land—as good a fire as was burn- 
ing here. 

Lucie had seen to this fire herself after the others 
had gone this morning. She had brought the logs 
and built them up into eager flames from the meager 
ashes. Mme. Hould, the cook, had much earlier set- 
tled herself in the nook where the bread was baked 
daily, with a bottle of ale under her arm. Lucie 
could hear her snoring softly and knew she wouldn't 
bother them. It was good to have Louis to herself. 

She helped herself to more bread. The little 
maidservants, Annie and Marthe, had had to bake it 
before they had been allowed to set off for the fair. 
Aunt Agatha had insisted that everything be done, 
even vegetables prepared for the evening meal. The 
beds had been made and the floors swept. How they 
had all worked to get it done. Fair day was the big- 
gest event of the year. Lucie had heard her aunt tell- 
ing the kitchen slaves (for so Lucie called them to 
herself) what a privilege she bestowed on them by 





allowing them to rise two hours earlier at 4:00 a.m. 
and work for six hours so that they might go. The 
little maids had nodded and smiled, seemingly in 
complete admiration of such generosity. They had 
wiped down the wooden table in here and scrubbed 
the stone floor as their final job. Lucie had helped 
them. Aunt Agatha had smiled thinly at that and 
told her she could work if she liked, indeed an or- 
phan who owed everything to her kindness should 
work, but she had no intention of changing her 
mind about Lucie going to the fair. She had 
forfeited that right by her behavior. 

Lucie had held her tongue, itching to give a saucy 
reply but knowing too well that it would provoke 
Aunt Agatha into further punishments. She had 
watched Annie and Marthe set off over the fields for 
the next village and the fair. The family had gone 
then, after the carriage had been hitched up. Aunt 
Agatha wore blue velvet and her fur cloak and hat 
for though it was spring, it was still cold. Uncle 
Maurice was in his second-best suit of brown wool. 
Cousin Marguerite, cool, blonde and lovely in pink 
and gray, had kept them all waiting. She had 
demanded Lucie’s help in arranging her hair, then 
slapped her for being so clumsy. Lucie had bitten 
her lips and said nothing. The two boys, Albert, 
aged seven, and Gustave, nine, had run in and out 
of Marguerite’s room, begging her to hurry. 

“*Stop fussing with your hair.’’ Gustave had ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You’re engaged to Phillipe now. You've 
hooked your fish.’’ 

Marguerite slapped him as well. ‘‘Hold your 
tongue, brat, you don’t know everything.’’ Her 
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‘smile had been chilling and Gustave rubbed his 
cheek where the mark of her hand stood red and 
clear. He dodged out of reach, then called from the 
doorway, “‘I’ll tell him what you're really like.’’ 

Marguerite ignored him. ‘‘You are an incompe- 
tent fool,”’ she told Lucie. ‘“‘You’re supposed to 
keep those lads in some sort of order. Of course, if 
you were anything other than a fool, you'd be going 
to the fair too. What is this boy like that Gustave 
saw you kissing? Was it worth the beating Maman 
gave you?” She caught hold of Lucie’s wrist and 
twisted it, as Lucie said nothing. ‘‘I mean to know.” 
Her blue eyes were glowing with mockery. “‘Did you 
find it exciting, little cousin?’’ 

“*Yes,”” said Lucie, ‘‘now let go my wrist.” 

Marguerite only pulled harder. She licked her lips 
with a darting little motion of her tongue. Just like a 
snake, thought Lucie, and struggled to free herself, 
but Marguerite was strong, though no taller than she 
was. ‘Did he touch you? Did you melt in his arms? 
Little slut."” She pushed Lucie away with such 
strength that the girl landed in the corner of the 
room, not sure whether her arm had been taken 
from its socket. She cradled it against her body, 
hating her cousin, but saying nothing. 

If Marguerite could see her now, Lucie thought 
she could well imagine what she would say—but she 
wouldn’t dare to touch her with Louis here. That 
thought made her laugh. She had taken them all in, 
even the cook, slumped in the nook in her rocking 
chair, red-faced and truly unconscious of what was 
happening in her domain. 

“*Kiss me again,’’ she said to Louis. ‘‘Your last 


kiss cost me dear. I want to enjoy this one.’” 

He rose to his feet and held out his arms. 

She went into them eagerly, enjoying the male 
smell of him, the scent of wood that clung to him, 
the odor of tobacco and smoke. Her nostrils 
twitched and she rubbed her face against his 
shoulder. 

His hand caressed her hair—brown curly hair that 
today floated loosely about her face and down her 
back. His lips closed on hers and clung there. 

Aunt Agatha would call her wanton, but Lucie 
didn’t care. Louis was going away; she loved him, 
and her heart would break. She could feel it beating 
now in time with his. ' 

“Lucie, I want you. I need you.’’ His lips were 
soft against her cheek. ‘Lovely Lucie, my little 
bride to be.’’ His arms tightened about her. 

Lucie pressed herself closer to him. This was what 
she wanted from him. She was starved for love and 
wanted him to go on holding her, kissing her, 
whispering to her. But she whimpered and tried to 
draw away as his hold tightened and his hands 
reached out for her breasts. He was breathing heavi- 
ly and hurting her. She never knew if she would 
have yielded to his demands for suddenly there were 
footsteps loud on the stone floor and a voice, a 
man’s voice exclaiming, ‘‘What have we here?’’ It 
was a lazy drawl, even, amused. 

The boy and girl sprang apart. 

**Phillipe,’’ Lucie was blushing, but was in some 
way relieved. ‘‘What are you doing here?”’ 

“Not Phillipe to you, I think.’’ He raised an 
eyebrow. ‘‘Viscomte de Charbonneau, younger son 
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of the Duc d’Avignan, fiancé of your lovely cousin 
Marguerite. There is no need for me to explain to 
you why I am here.’”’ 

“No, of course not.’’ Lucie was close to tears. 
Her stolen day was ruined. Now he would tell Aunt 
Agatha how he had found her and she would be 
punished again. Ever since she had come to live here 
two years ago when her parents had died. of the 
black sickness, life had been a series of punishments 
and humiliations. She was tired of Aunt Agatha’s 
continual harping on gratitude for all she had done 
for an orphan niece with no money and no expecta- 
tions. All Aunt Agatha had really done was abuse 
her and work her. Lucie had to take care of the two 
boys, Albert and Gustave, and teach them their 
lessons. They whined to their mother if the girl 
made them practice their writing or do hard sums. 
Once she had slapped Gustave and Aunt Agatha had 
sent her to her room on bread and water for the rest 
of the day, after beating her hand with a ruler. Little 
Albert had stolen into her room and brought her an 
apple and a sweet and kissed her, but Gustave had 
enjoyed seeing her punished. After that she had 
been careful never to command him to do anything, 
but to win his interest rather, for he was bright 
enough to master sums when he set his mind to it. 

**How old are you, Lucie?’’ asked Phillipe. 

Lucie jumped, startled from her thoughts at this 
question. ‘‘Seventeen.”’ 

“Old enough to know better, or at least to choose 
better.’’ He surveyed the silent Louis. ‘‘And you, 
what's your name?’’ 

“Louis Lortie.”’ 
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“What do you do?”’ 

“I am a carpenter.’ 

Phillipe nodded. ‘‘Ah, I understand now how you 
met—you’ve been at the house doing repairs.’ 

Louis continued: ‘‘I was an apprentice but now I 
can start on my own.”’ He straightened a little when 
he said that. 

**And you’re making a start here?”’ Phillipe’s arm 
waved in Lucie’s direction. 

‘I want to marry Lucie. I'd give her a better life 
than she has here.”’ 

‘Oh, ho, it is a man after all.’’ Phillipe smiled. 
“And how do you propose to do that? Not with 
Aunt Agatha’s help, I'm sure.”” 

‘With the help of someone much more powerful 
than that—the king himself.’’ Louis seemed surer of 
himself as he said it. 

“The king help a carpenter?’ Phillipe sat on the 
edge of the table and swung a shapely leg, clad in a 
handsome black leather riding boot, onto the bench 
where Lucie had been sitting. ‘‘I had better hear the 
whole story. It may prove amusing.”” 

“I'm going to New France. The king promises 
work and a good life and a dowry for Lucie.” 

“Were you planning to run away?”’ Phillipe turn- 
ed his attention to the girl. ‘*That wouldn't be very 
wise. Aunt Agatha would follow.”’ 

Lucie went white. ‘The curé says if the king gives 
me a dowry she can’t stop me.”’ 

“And you think she’ll let Uncle Maurice sign the 
necessary papers as your guardian?’’ Phillipe began 
to laugh. ‘‘What an innocent you are.”’ 

Lucie stamped her foot. ‘‘Why wouldn't he sign? 


The curé himself means to ask him.”’ 

“Poor trusting Lucie.’’ Phillipe helped himself to 
a glass of wine. ‘‘You've told the priest how well 
you're treated. Aunt Agatha will never forgive that. 
Find me something to eat, I’m starving.” 

“Mme. Hould has the key.”’ Lucie was sullen. 
She knew full well Aunt Agatha would oppose her 
going away. 

“Well, get it from her—no need to wake her. I 
can hear her snores. Did you put something in her 
jug to make sure she slept?’’ 

Lucie colored with guilt. ‘‘Laudanum,’’ she 
whispered, “‘just a little.” 

“More enterprising than I thought.’’ Phillipe 
wasn’t angry at all. In fact, he laughed. ‘‘Then it 
will be easy to take the key again. You must have 
used it once already to provide for yourselves. Be a 
good girl, you might win me for an ally.” 

Lucie did as she was told. She got the key, ex- 
tracting it from the cook’s pocket. There was a mo- 
ment of panic when Mme. Hould’s hand closed on 
hers, then loosened. The cool air of the larder chill- 
ed the girl so she hurried to gather food—two thick 
slices of ham, some beef and pork, a large meat pie, 
and more butter—which she then carried back to the 
kitchen. She put them on the table in front of 
Phillipe. 

“Well done,”’ he told her. ‘‘You’re a girl who 
understands a man’s appetite.’’ He took a large bite 
from the pie. “I’ve always found Mme. Hould’s 
pastry excellent. Of course, she could have done bet- 
ter for herself, but for her habits. Fetch more wine 
too—something better than this. And you, Louis, 
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help me take off my boots. They're tight when it’s 
warm.”’ 4 

“*Uncle has the key to the good wine,’’ Lucie pro- 
tested, ‘‘but I can get another bottle like that one."’ 
She indicated the bottle she had shared with Louis. 

“Get it then. It will have to do.”’ 

When Lucie returned from this errand, Phillipe 
was alone in the kitchen, his boots on the bench. 

“*Where’s Louis?’’ she asked. 

**] sent him on his way with promises.’’ 

“*Promises?”” 

“I said I’d help him by adding my pleas to the 
curé’s and he left quite happily, I assure you. Most 
men are glad enough to get out of a situation like 
this, without trouble. What were you thinking of, 
little cousin-to-be, to invite him here and ask him to 
kiss you? Men are not made of stone.”’ 

“I’m going to marry Louis.’’ Lucie was bright 
red. 
"You could do better.’’ His voice was surprisingly 
soft as he surveyed her. ‘‘With your hair loose and 
curling about your face in a brown cloud, you're 
quite a pretty girl. Funny I never noticed before.”” 
He poured two glasses of wine and held one out to 
her. ‘‘Come, have a drink with me and a slice of 
meat. I'll wager old Agatha keeps you on the verge 
of starving.” 

Lucie sat down and helped herself to ham. **You 
won’t tell her about the chicken I took before?’’ 

“ll say I was enormously hungry and cook fed 
me. She won’t dare touch me—after all, I’m a 
duke’s son, better than she could have expected for 

that cold bitch, Marguerite.”’ 
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“‘Why are you marrying her, then?’’ Lucie asked 
very gently, not expecting him to answer. 

“The same reason as your Louis. For the dowry, 
of course. A younger son needs money.’’ He looked 
at her sharply. “‘I don’t suppose you know but 
Marguerite has money from her grandmother. 
That’s why Agatha fawns on her and yet hates her 
as well. She thinks that money should have come to 
her.”’ 

“I never knew that.” 

“Poor little orphan Lucie.’’ Phillipe buttered 
some bread and stuffed it into his mouth. ‘‘l sup- 
pose you think your father left you penniless.’’ 

“But he did, didn’t he?”’ 

Phillipe washed the bread down with some wine. 
**He left enough for a dowry and some decent 
clothes for you. What are you wearing there? That 
old brown thing is a hand-me-down from the icy 
Marguerite, is it not?’’ His hand reached out and 
touched the sleeve of the brown worsted gown Lucie 
wore—the shabby dress which was her best. 

“Have you had any new clothes since you came ~ 
here?’ 

Lucie shook her head. “Only castoffs, but 
Marguerite has clothes, lovely clothes, new clothes 
all the time. I ‘think Aunt sells the ones she tires of. I 
never get them.”’ 

She was completely stunned by the thought that 
her father had provided for her. In her mind she had 
blamed him for the way she lived now, but she had 
judged him wrongly. That, at least, consoled and 
warmed her, that he had tried to provide for her. 
**Are you sure about the money?’’ she asked. 
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**Ves.’’ 

Lucie did not doubt him. ‘‘Is there anything I can 
do to claim it?’ 

He shook his head. ‘*She’ll have been too clever 
for that. But it will help to get the signature for the 
King’s Dowry.”’ 

**You really mean to help me then?”’ 

**I said so. 1 mean to keep that promise.”’ His 
hand closed on Lucie’s. 

She looked into his eyes. ‘“Why are you helping 
me ? 

‘“‘How could I resist those lovely brown eyes of 
yours?”’ His tone was light but there was a gleam of 
something she didn’t quite understand in his gray- 
blue eyes. Lucie turned her glance from it and 
poured more wine. 

“You're a beautiful girl.”’ he told her, ‘‘so slender 
and so shapely.’’ 

That brought the color to her face. 

“You're teasing me.” 

But she smiled at him. 

He had finished eating, but made no move to 
leave. Lucie began to clear the table. Somehow he 
made her uncomfortable, staring at her. 

He followed her to the draining board and spun 
her around to face him. ‘‘You’d repay dressing, 
that’s why that old witch keeps you dressed like this. 
Why, if you wore that pale blue dress that 
Marguerite had on last night, you’d outshine her.”’ 

““Outshine Marguerite? It’s just not possible.” 
Lucie smiled and tears stood in her eyes. ‘‘Now I 
know you’re making fun of me.”’ In spite of herself, 
a tear spilled over. 
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“Dry your eyes, you foolish girl. I'll show you.”’ 
He took her by the hand and led her from the 
kitchen, up the carpeted stairs at the front of the 
house to Marguerite’s bedroom, and flung open the 
wardrobe. He began throwing dresses out onto the 
floor. ‘*There, that’s the blue one,’’ and he held it 
up. “Try it on for yourself.” 

Lucie knew she ought to protest. She knew she 
shouldn’t be in a bedroom with a man. Certainly 
not in Marguerite’s bedroom with her fiancé, but 
the new knowledge that she had of her father’s 
money and possibly the wine that she had drunk, 
had made her reckless. She pulled off the old brown 
dress that she loathed and despised and stamped on 
it while Phillipe watched her, laughing. She slipped 
into the pale blue dress easily. Marguerite was not as 
slender as she was. Her cousin always had to be 
pulled into her corsets and tied so tight about the 
waist that she was short of breath. Like her mother, 
Marguerite would run to fat, Lucie told herself, 
smugly. She ran her hands over the bodice. She had 
more bust than Marguerite for it was decidedly snug 
there. Phillipe had been quite right. She twisted 
about in front of the long mirror, seeing herself for 
the first time as a pretty girl, a well-dressed girl, a 
girl who could attract compliments and men. 

“I told you so,”’ said Phillipe and he raised her 
hand to his lips. ‘‘A beautiful woman hides under 
that awful servant’s dress that Agatha allows you. 
Here, try this one.’’ He held up a white dress with a 
plunging neckline. 

Lucie was so pleased with the blue dress that she 
could scarcely bear to take it off, but he helped her 
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do so. She slipped into the white one. It was satin 
and embroidered down the front in a beautiful 
flower design. Lucie touched it carefully, afraid that 
her rough hands would catch at the material. She 
pulled it over her head and it slid down her body, 
fitting everywhere. Unlike the blue dress which had 
been full in the skirt, this one was fitted and clung 
to her. The neckline plunged nearly to her waist and 
looking at herself she modestly covered the cleavage 
between her breasts, with one hand. 

Phillipe stood behind her and removed that hand. 
“‘Why hide such magnificence? If Marguerite had 
such breasts the whole world would see them. 
You're lovely.”” His hand lingered at her waist. 
“‘Come, try this pink thing.”’ 

Now there was no stopping Lucie. She tried the 
pink, and a dark green wool with a white collar, and 
a shining red, and a little yellow summer dress with 
matching jacket, and she loved them all. 

Phillipe watched her, lounging on the bed, calling 
out encouragement. He even brushed her hair with 
Marguerite’s hairbrush when it became tangled and 
rumpled. She liked the feel of his hand smoothing 
the curls into waves. She liked his admiration too. 
When he found the filmy black nightdress and 
flicked it to her with a casual, ‘‘Try this too,’’ she 
never hesitated but put it on. 

Phillipe was lounging on the bed, his feet in their 
gray silk stockings, curled under him. Now he threw 
himself on his back and laughed. ‘‘No one wears a 
garment like that with underclothes. Take off your 
shift.’’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that.’’ The girl was indignant. 
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“I couldn’t stand here with nothing on but this.” 
She ran her hand down her hips, fingering the 
beautiful softness of the silk. She twisted and turned 
in front of the mirror. Of course, a nightgown 
wasn’t meant to have underwear worn with it. She 
would love to see it molding her body. 

*‘Go ahead," said Phillipe. ‘*] can see you want 
to see for yourself. It may be the only chance you’ll 
ever have.”’ 

“If you weren’t here, I would.’’ Lucie pulled at 
her shift, bunching it at the back for a cleaner line at 
the front. 

“*Take off your stockings at least,’’ he instructed, 
“they spoil the looks of the thing completely.”’ 

Lucie decided there couldn’t be much harm in 
that and sat down on the white satin chair that faced 
the shelf that held Marguerite’s powders and rouges. 
The stockings were quickly off and she tossed them 
on the back of the chair. The feel of the silk negligée 
against her legs was delicious, clinging, and caress- 
ing. 

Phillipe, sprawled on the bed, was smiling. 
‘Beautiful creature.’ His voice was full of admira- 
tion. ‘‘But I want to see you without the shift. The 
memory of such beauty would be with me always. 
Won’t you do it to please me as well as yourself? 
After all, I’m going to help you to the King’s 
Dowry. Wouldn’t you like to please me?’’ 

**Ye-es."’ Lucie found herself wanting to please 
him. He was the only person in this house who had 
ever offered to do anything for her, the only one 
who had ever even talked to her pleasantly. 

“I'll do more than that,’’ offered Phillipe. 





**You'll need some more clothes if you’re going to 
get married. I'll see to it that Marguerite gives you 
two of her dresses and a little trunk to pack them 

“Would you really?’’ breathed Lucie. 
“*Promise?”’ 

“‘] promise you shall have two dresses."’ 

**All right, I'll do it then, but close your eyes 
while I’m taking the shift off." 

Done. They’re closed.’” 

She saw he spoke the truth. ‘‘I’ll tell you when to 
look.’’ Lucie found her hands were trembling as she 
removed first the nightie and then her shift and put 
the nightie back on. She stole a look at herself in the 
mirror. She had never imagined in her wildest 
dreams that she could look like this and feel like this 
and let a man see her. But the drink and admiration 
lent recklessness to her. ‘“You can open your eyes.”’ 
she said and turned around to face Phillipe. 

He propped himself on one elbow on the bed and 
looked at her. ‘‘I knew it would suit you. You’re 
gorgeous, splendid, all woman.”* He kissed his hand 
to her and rose to a sitting position. ‘‘Walk up and 
down and let me really enjoy the sight of you.”’ 

Lucie came a little closer to the bed. 

“If the king could see you, there is no way he 
would allow you to journey to New France. He 
would keep you here.’’ Phillipe’s voice was soft, 
reverent almost. ‘‘How would you answer him if he 
begged for your favors?”" 

“The king ask for my favors?’’ Lucie was 
charmed by the idea. ‘‘I would have to say no, of 
course.’” 
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“Why of course?”’ There was a gleam of amuse- 
ment in Phillipe’s eyes. 

“I don’t want that kind of life. Kings have 
mistresses. Mistresses take lovers. I just want to be a 
wife.’’ Lucie began to feel uncomfortable before 
Phillipe. There was something besides amusement in 
his glance now, something which excited her and yet 
repelled her. 

“Come closer, Lucie,”’ he said. 

She began to back away. “I'll get dressed now,”’ 
she faltered, and began to take off the nightgown. 

In one lithe spring, he was off the bed and his 
arms were hard around her naked body. She strug- 
gled frantically to get away from him, even scratch- 
ed his face, but he laughed at her—not a laugh of 
merriment, ‘but rather of satisfaction. ‘‘I like a girl 
who struggles,"’ he told her. “It adds zest, 
somehow.’” He grabbed her stockings from the chair 
and carried her to the bed. Lucie was struggling now 
and biting. She had torn a long rip in his white shirt. 

He threw her on the bed and before she knew 
what he meant to do, he had one of her wrists 
securely tied to the farthest brass ring of the bed 
head with one of her own stockings. Then the other 
wrist was similarly dealt with. Lucie was spread- 
eagled on the bed, powerless, legs kicking wildly. 

**You’re magnificent,’’ he told her, ‘‘a girl to be 
won and enjoyed. I shall win you, you know.”’ 

**Never,”’ spat Lucie. ‘‘I’ll scream and someone 
will come and kill you.”’ 

**You are a fighter, aren’t you? A girl of spirit—I 
like you better all the time. But don’t waste your 
energy screaming. There’s no one to hear.’’ He took 
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off his jacket slowly as though savoring the mo- 
ment, and then his shirt and began to unbutton his 
riding pants. “‘Lucky, Louis helped me with those 
boots in the kitchen. And that there’s no one to 
disturb us, they’re all at the fair.’’ 

Lucie closed her eyes. She couldn't bear to see 
him undressing slowly, shaking the lace at the cuffs 
of his sleeves. Unbidden, that word ‘‘fair’’ filled her 
mind. She could see the stalls of toffee apples and 
butter and cheese and meat pies and jellied eels. She 
could smell those wonderful aromas, feel the sheer 
excitement of the village people. There would be 
horse racing now and tug-of-war competi- 
tions—Louis was taking part in that. The rosy- 
cheeked babies would be crying, and little boys 
dashing away from their mothers. Why had she 
kissed Louis in the first place? If Gustave had not 
seen them together there in the summer house, Aunt 
Agatha would not have forbidden her the fair. She 
began to cry, slow tears that trickled down her 
cheeks. 

**There’s nothing to cry about.”’ Phillipe’s arm 
encircled her. She felt his naked body the whole 
length of her hip and thigh. “‘Open your eyes and 
look at me.’” He wiped the tears with a gentle hand. 

Lucie couldn’t open her eyes. She shook her head. 
“I’m too ashamed,’’ she whispered. She was sober 
now. 

“‘What is there to be ashamed about?’’ His lips 
were soft about her ear. He kissed her gently on the 
neck and on the shoulder; his hands began to stroke 
her, one at her waist, the other on the tip of her 
breast. And all the time he talked to her. ‘“There’s a 
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first time for every woman,”’ he told her. ‘‘Some 
day you'll thank me for a first time as glorious as 
this. When you're over there in New France and 
married to your sweetheart, you'll probably ask 
yourself why it isn’t always like today.”’ 

Still Lucie’s eyes were tightly closed. 

‘My father is the duke,”’ Phillipe went on, ‘‘but 
he was a younger brother and never expected to in- 
herit. His older brother Charles was duke then. 
Uncle Charles always attended the village weddings 
and he always sampled the brides first. They all ex- 
pected it, they all enjoyed it, all those brides.”’ 

Lucie looked him full in the eye then. ‘“‘How 
could they?’’ 

“Easily.”’ 

“But everyone would know,”’ she objected. 

“Everyone did know. The men never referred to 
it. But my old nurse often spoke to the brides and 
most of them would rather have had Uncle Charles 
as lover than their own men.” 

"I think it’s a horrible story.’’ Lucie lunged at 
him with one foot. 

He caught it. ‘‘Now you’re trying to provoke me. 
If you do that again, I shall tie your feet as well. 
You wouldn’t like that, would you?”’ 

Lucie shook her head. There was an expression 
about his mouth that told her he meant exactly what 
he said. 

The gentle stroking went on. Deep in Lucie a 
strange feeling began to flutter, a feeling that she 
had never experienced before, as Phillipe now kissed 
the soles of her feet and the inside bend of her knee. 
His hand was on the inside of her thigh, his lips 
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hungry at her breast. He slipped a small pink velvet 
cushion under her buttocks and was upon her, and 
deep within her. 

Her passion matched his and engulfed them both. 
She cried out. Whether it was pleasure or pain she 
did not know, but it was overpowering, consuming. 
All she wanted was the freedom of her arms so that 
she might clasp this demanding, exciting, lithe body 
of Phillipe’s closer to her. 

When he lay beside her, he stretched out and 
freed her wrists; she held him while he rested in her 
arms. Now she touched him and kissed him and 
drove him to new desire. 

“This time, you shall do it all,” he told her. 
*“‘Mount me.”’ 

Lucie did so, glorying in the strength of his 
thrusting member, the hard pull of his hands at her 
breasts. There was such excitement in her and in him 
that she laughed aloud with it and he smacked her 
on the bottom, lightly, but she felt the sting. 

**I love you,”’ she told him. “‘I love you, I love 
you.”” And she wondered where quiet little Lucie 
had gone. 

“Never say that,”’ he told her. ‘‘Say I want you, I 
want you—and so I do, little witch Lucie.”’ 

When they tired, they slept together, clasped in 
each other’s arms. The fire on the hearth burned hot 
and then burned down. 

Lucie woke a little cold and decidedly cramped. 
When she stirred Phillipe was instantly awake. 
“Why did you say not to say I love you?”’ she asked 
him, tracing the line of his cheek where his face was 
rough with stubble. 
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“Love is forbidden. I am promised to your 
cousin.’’ The tenderness had left his face. 

“‘But you love me now.”’ Lucie was bold in her 
sureness of that. 

**} mated with you now."’ His eyes were cold 
gray. ‘What is this love you talk about? Do you 
think it’s found in marriage? Between your aunt and 
uncle, for instance?’’ 

“"No.”’ Lucie’s hand had left his face and was 
clenched to her side. ‘‘Will you do this with 
Marguerite—what we did this afternoon?”* 

“That and more for she will be my wife and must 
. do my bidding. I fancy she will not come so willing- 
ly to my cooing, but come she will. That ice will 
break, even if it doesn’t melt.’’ 

Lucie drew away from him. So that was what he 
thought of her, that she had come willingly to him. 
She was something that he had played with for an 
hour and she had been fool enough to give her body 
to him and her heart. 

The mocking light was back in his eyes. “Can you 
deny you led me on, trying on dresses, taking off 
your shift? Your body wanted me even before to- 
day. I‘ve seen the way you've looked at me when 
I've kissed Marguerite’s hand. I knew that drab 
brown dress housed a passionate girl longing to be a 
woman. You must have known it too.’’ He reached 
out lazily and pulled her to him. “‘Look, I only have 
to touch you and you cry out for more.”’ He ran his 
hand the length of her body. 

““No, no,”’ she cried out, ‘‘you’re a devil. I don’t 
want you. I want to go as far away as I can from 
you.”” But her body denied her words. 
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Once again, he took her. This time with more 
strength and force, mockingly as though to prove 
his words. “You have a beautiful body,’’ he told her 
when he had done. ‘‘A body which wants more and 
more.”” He smiled. ‘‘Be content with that. You'll 
please many men.”’ 

Her hand reached out to slap that taunting face, 
but he caught it. “I warned you about that,’” he 
told her and turned her over so that she lay on her 
stomach. He hit her bottom, three resounding 
smacks with his bare hand. *There’s only one way 
to deal with little fools like you—treat them like 
children. Now get dressed and clear up this room. If 

’re wise, you'll burn the cushion and keep your 
mouth shut. If you tell anyone what happened, 
remember, you'll be blamed. Agatha means to have 
me for her son-in-law.’” He had begun to dress. 
“Get a needle and thread and mend this shirt—I 
can’t wear it this way.” 

Lucie dived into her shift and pulled the old 
brown dress over her head. Without bothering about 
her stockings, she ran to get needle and thread from 
the sewing room. There was something about the 
edge in his voice that demanded instant service. 

She mended his shirt, fetched hot water for him to 
wash in, and helped him dress. She was silent, but 
he told her about the fair and how the horse he had 
been going to run in the big race had gone lame. 
“That’s why I volunteered to fetch Marguerite’s fur 
cape. She said she was cold.”’ 

“She'll be colder still with all the time you've 
been away.’ The remark slipped out. 

Phillipe grinned at her. “*Yes, won’t she? It will 
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| teach her that I’m not her errand boy.”’ 


“She'll be in a temper,”’ Lucie warned, helping 
him arrange the lace of his shirt. 

He caught hold of her hand and kissed it. ‘*Well, 
youve seen my temper. Will it match hers?’’ 

Lucie snatched her hand away, remembering those 
three resounding slaps on her bare bottom. ‘‘Yes, I 
think so.”’ 

‘Find the fur cloak,’ he commanded. 

She went to the cupboard and held it out. 

‘What, not trying it on?’’ 

She shook her head. 

“Do you have a warm cloak, then?’’ he asked 
her. 
“"No.”’ Her hand stroked the fur. ‘‘I had one 
when I came but Aunt Agatha took it away from 
me. She said it wasn’t suitable for an orphan and 
she gave me another—a black one. It's old and 
threadbare and I hate it.’ 

“Well, one day when you marry in New France 
you'll get that new husband of yours to trap a fox or 
a beaver for you or buy skins from an Indian. Cheer 
up, you won't always be the poor orphan.” He took 
the cape from her. 

“You mean to help me then?’’ Lucie’s eyes were 
large as she put the question falteringly. 

“I’ve said so. I may be a devil, as you say, but I 
keep my promises.’’ 

They went down to the kitchen together and Lucie 
built up the fire and helped him on with his boots. 
The cook was still sleeping, but no longer snoring. 

Phillipe did not kiss her when he left, just lifted 
one hand in lazy salute and told her she had better 
get to work. 
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It was late evening when the others returned. 
Lucie had straightened Marguerite’s room, hanging 
up all the lovely clothes, the clothes that had led to 
her downfall. She burned the cushion in the big fire 
in the kitchen, making sure no trace of it remained. 
She did the lunch dishes, heated hot water, and 
washed herself thoroughly in the big tin bath in the 
kitchen, as though she could somehow scrub away 
the touch of Phillipe’s hand on her, the taste and 
feel of him. She washed her hair and dried it by the 
fire, weeping tears of rage and humiliation, not car- 
ing about the marks the tears would leave. She was a 
fallen woman. Everything else paled into insig- 
nificance beside that. Aunt Agatha would put her 
red-rimmed eyes down to crying about the fair and 
be sure she had meted out a punishment Lucie 
would remember. 

Her body glowed with remembered love-making 
but she felt sick at heart to have been used so shab- 
bily by such a practiced charmer. Her conscience 
chided her for being a guilty fool. Her body sang of 
pleasure. She wept for both. And she began to 
worry. What would she do if a baby resulted from 
her recklessness? She cried harder but tears couldn’t 
undo what she had done. 

At last, she bathed her eyes, emptied the bath, 
and wiped it out before hanging it back in its place. 
Then, she awakened the cook and helped her get the 
meal started for the family would want to eat on 
their return. And return they did, full of news of the 
fair. Gustave had won a brown-and-white stuffed 
dog at hoopla—a rather large hideous-looking toy, 
and he ran about trying to frighten them all with it, 
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until his mother commanded him to be quiet. Albert 
had brought Lucie a toffee apple. It was wilted and 
sticky but he insisted Lucie eat it right away. She 
kissed him and thanked him for his present, but it 
nearly choked her eating it. 

Marguerite showed her a doll Phillipe’s shooting 
had won for her. 

“But where did Phillipe go when he went for your 
cape?’’ Gustave wanted to know. “‘He was gone a 
very long time.’’ 

“He had trouble with his horse,’’ Marguerite 
snapped. There was an angry line about her mouth. 
Lucie knew she didn’t believe that story. 

“It was an unlucky day for him with horses,’’ Un- 
cle Maurice’s mild voice broke in. ‘“‘The one he 
meant to race fell lame.’’ 

After they had eaten, Lucie was ordered to get the 
boys to bed. She did so thankfully. Then went to 
bed herself. 

The two little kitchen maids crept in on their way 
to the other attic bedroom. They were ecstatic about 
their day. They told her about the boys they’d seen. 
One of the village lads had treated them to ale and 
cakes. That Louis Lortie was there in the afternoon,”’ 
they told her. ‘‘He’s going to New France to set up 
as a joiner,’’ Annie told her. ‘‘Fancy going all that 
long way,’’ Marthe snuggled up to Annie for it was 
cold up in the attic. ‘*I don’t think I could do it.” 

“He'll be rich one day. My sister knows a man 
who says New France is full of gold.’’ Annie was 
showing her friend she was made of sterner stuff. 
“*I’d like to be rich and have clothes and furs, and 
servants.”’ 
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“So would I,’’ Marthe yawned. ‘But I don’t sup- 
pose I ever will. Come to bed, Annie. We'll dream 
about that and the fair.’’ She slid off the bed, drag- 
ging her friend with her. 

Annie hung back. She gave Lucie a quick kiss on 
the cheek. “I’m sorry you missed the fair. 1 wish I'd 
brought you something back like Albert did.”’ 

Lucie thanked her and said it didn’t matter. She 
couldn’t tell Annie about her day. She couldn’t tell 
anyone about that. She fell asleep exhausted, long 
before the little maids had finished telling each other 
of their day. She could hear them through the thin- 
ness of the dividing wall. 


The following afternoon, Phillipe called on the 
family and Lucie was summoned to the parlor, She 
was thoroughly frightened when Annie came and 
told her, but there was no escape. She left the boys 
with some sums and went down to face whatever lay 
in store, with shaking legs, sweating hands, and a 
leaden heart. 

Aunt Agatha was all smiles. ‘‘It seems the nurse 
who was the Duc’s nurse as well as Phillipe’s, knew 
your mother as a girl and wants to see you,”” she ex- 
plained. . 

This was news to Lucie. She looked at Phillipe. 
He was smiling blandly. His eyes did not meet hers, 
but Marguerite’s did. There was a speculative look 
in them, and something more—a look of hate. 

“She wants to see you tomorrow,”’ Aunt Agatha 
went on. ‘‘She has written you a note.’’ She held up 
a piece of embossed paper. ‘Now, what do you say 
to that, Lucie?’’ 
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Lucie didn’t know what to say at all. ‘‘It’s very 
kind of her,"’ she faltered. 

“Is that all you have to say?’’ Aunt Agatha’s 
voice rose but she quickly checked it. ‘‘l wonder 
how she knew your mother—well, you shall tell us 
all about it afterward. Nurse wants you to go tomor- 
row and have lunch with her and spend the after- 
noon talking with her. What a lucky girl you are.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ Lucie agreed. ‘‘It is kind of her.’’ She 
didn’t seem to be able to do anything, except repeat 
herself. 

“I'll see a carriage is sent for Mile. Lucie,”’ sug- 
gested Phillipe. ‘‘Nurse will be pleased to have some 
young company. She is getting on in years. She has 
her own little cottage by the gates—the Duc 
d’Avignan always takes care of old retainers like 
Nurse Cartier.’’ 

“‘Am I not to meet your old nurse?’’ Marguerite 
did not raise her voice, but there was an edge to it. 

‘Certainly, my dear,’’ Phillipe was smooth, ‘‘but 
not tomorrow, I think. She is old and only wants to 
meet one new person at a time. She has a fancy to 
see the daughter of her old friend tomorrow. We 
must respect that.’’ 

Lucie could see that Marguerite was fuming, and 
was not giving up. 

“Someone must go with Lucie,’’ Marguerite 
added. 

“*Yes, of course,”’ snapped Aunt Agatha. ‘“‘Annie 
shall go with her. That will be entirely suitable.” 

“Annie is a kitchen maid,’’ protested Marguerite. 

Aunt Agatha was equal to this. “‘It is not the 
duchess that Lucie has been invited to lunch 
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with—only Phillipe’s nurse, though no doubt he is 
very fond of her,”’ she hastily added. ‘‘Annie will do 
very well.’ 

So, it was settled, at least to Phillipe’s and Aunt 
Agatha’s satisfaction. There was no way that Lucie 
could declare she wouldn’t go, but she knew from 
the tiny smile Phillipe shot her that this was more 
than a visit to an old retainer. 

The following day, Monday, was a beautiful 
spring day. Lucie, having viewed its coming with a 
good deal of trepidation, now found herself in quite 
a holiday mood. She dressed in the shabby brown 
dress which was her best and was inspected by Aunt 
Agatha. 

“It won’t do,’”’ she was told. “‘Marguerite shall 
lend you a dress.”” 

Marguerite reacted sourly to this, but eventually 
she produced the dark green dress with the pretty 
white collar that Lucie had tried on for Phillipe, and 
a hat to match. Lucie knew it suited her. Nor would 
her aunt allow her to wear the worn old cloak that 
was all she possessed. Marguerite had to provide a 
dark green matching cloak. 

Annie had polished Lucie’s boots until they 
shone, so they passed inspection. A highly excited 
Marthe was pressed into service to do-something 
about Lucie’s hair. Marthe brushed it into waves 
about her face and tied it with a ribbon into a 
chignon at the back. It was a simple style, but it 
suited Lucie much better than the braids she usually 
wore. 

Annie and Marthe were delighted with their work. 
“Oh, Miss Lucie, you look beautiful,’’ breathed 
Annie. 
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“No wonder that old witch keeps you locked up 
in brown and minding the boys,”’ added Marthe, 
then looked around to see if anyone else had heard. 

Marguerite told Lucie she would have to do. 
There was nothing more she could lend her. 

Lucie looked longingly at the pots of powder and 
rouge and eye black on her cousin’s bureau, but 
said nothing. Perhaps it would be just as well not to 
look any prettier, any more attractive. 

Aunt Agatha warned her to be very careful of 
Marguerite’s clothes and to behave properly. She 
was still calling directions and admonishments when 
Lucie and a breathless Annie climbed into the car- 
riage Phillipe had sent. ; 

Even Aunt Agatha couldn't take exception to the 
carriage for it was obviously not the finest carriage. 
In fact, it didn’t even bear the Duke’s arms. 
However, it was modest and serviceable and the 
horses matched. The coachman was a pleasant old 
man, deferential and courteous. 

Lucie and Annie found the carriage luxurious. It 
was well sprung and lined with velvet. They enjoyed 
the ride. They leaned out of the windows, enjoying 
the balminess of the spring day as they bowled along 
country lanes. When they went through the village 
Annie waved to everyone—all the women outside 
the shops and the shopkeepers inside. ‘“They’ll be 
talking about us,’’ she told Lucie, happily. 

Lucie tried to match her companion’s enthusiasm 
at that prospect, but could not. As far as she was 
concerned the journey would be over too soon. 

Within the hour, they had turned into the Duke’s 
gates and the carriage was stopping at a small 
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thatched house. The coachman helped them to 
alight and a smart, pleasant-looking woman led 
Lucie into the parlor where an old lady sat before 
the fire. ‘‘This is Nurse Cartier,” the pleasant 
woman introduced them. ‘‘She has been looking 
forward to meeting you.”’ 

Lucie bobbed a curtsy. ‘‘You knew my mother?”’ 

The old lady nodded and held Lucie’s hands. *‘Sit 
down my dear . . . here, near me, so I can see you 
and hear you.”’ 

The pleasant woman left the room with Annie, 
saying she would bring hot chocolate for them. 

Lucie smiled at the old nurse. White-haired, with 
dark, large eyes and a wrinkled face, there was an 
expression of shrewdness and motherly capability 
about her that Lucie’s heart warmed to. She was 
dressed in gray with a lovely red wool shawl about 
her shoulders. ‘‘Mme. Lise comes to prepare the 
meals and keep an eye on me,” she told Lucie. 
“Phillipe sees that everyone is kind to me and comes 
to visit me often. You are a friend of Phillipe’s, 
aren’t you?”’ 

Lucie hesitated over her answer. A friend of 
Phillipe’s . . . she wasn’t sure. “‘He is engaged to 
my cousin, Marguerite.” 

Nurse Cartier smiled. The shrewd old eyes looked 
into Lucie’s. ‘‘Ah, that’s a different matter.” 

Mme. Lise returned with the hot drink then and 
little cakes. 

Lucie looked about the room, while Mme. Lise 
served them. It was warm and comfortable. The 
walls were white, yellowed a little by the constant 
smoke of the fire. The ceiling was low and beamed. 
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There was a faded old rug on the floor. ‘‘From the 
nursery,’’ Mme. Lise told her, ‘‘when the Duke 
retired her.’” All the chairs were covered in chintz in 
a big red, black, and whité flowered pattern. There 
were cushions on every chair. 

Lucie enjoyed the hot chocolate. It was very plea- 
sant to be waited on and to be treated with such 
respect. Mme. Lise assured her that Annie had had 
cocoa and was helping her with the lunch prepara- 
tions. 

When the cups and saucers had been whisked 
away to the kitchen by a smiling Annie, Nurse Car- 
tier and Lucie settled down for a chat. 

“Your mother and I came from the same village. 
Such a pretty girl she was—you’re like her. She was 
so much in love with your father. I was a good deal 
older than she was, but I envied her her happiness. 
She had a man and a home of her own.”’ The old 
woman sank into a sort of reverie. 

“But what was my mother like as a girl?’’ Lucie 
tried to rouse her. 

“She was full of fun and she loved to dance. Can 
you dance?”’ 

“Yes, she taught me.’’ Lucie remembered well 
those pleasant lessons with her mother and the way 
she had been praised for any especially clever foot- 
work. 

“Phillipe loves to dance too."’ The nanny was 
wide awake now. “‘Of all my boys—and I was nurse 
to his father and his uncle, as well as to Phillipe and 
his brother Paul who will inherit—of all my boys, 
Phillipe is nearest to my heart, and also farthest 
from it.’” 
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*‘Why?"’ Lucie asked baldly. 

“| think you know.’’ The dark eyes snapped. 
“Find a man of your own. Don't be content to 
share your cousin’s. It will lead to trouble.”’ 

Lucie crimsoned and looked away. 

“Forgive an old woman for being outspoken.”’ 
Nanny put her hand on Lucie’s knee. ‘‘We'll talk of 
something else."’ 

Lucie found herself telling the old lady about her 
life; about the happy days she had known before her 
parents died and the desolate ones since. Nanny 
laughed when she talked of Gustave and Albert and 
the trouble she had teaching them. She applauded 
when she heard of Lucie’s plan for New France and 
the King’s Dowry. 

It was all news, exciting news to an old woman 
who had retired from young people and missed 
them. ‘‘What is the king providing in his dowry?” 
she was eager to know. . 

Lucie reeled it off: an ox, a cow, two pigs, a pair 
of chickens, two barrels of salted meat, and eleven 
crowns in money. 

Nanny nodded and repeated the list. ‘‘It makes a 
good start. Whatever you must do to claim it, do it. 
A new life lies before you. Snatch it. Take help 
wherever you can find it, but go to New France, 
dear girl. Your mother would have wanted this 
chance for you.” Her hands fumbled with the chain 
she wore around her neck. ‘‘Here, take this locket. 
No, no, I want you to have it,’’ she insisted as Lucie 
protested. ‘‘There was a man once. His portrait is 
inside and mine too.’’ She opened the gold locket, 
old fingers fumbling at the catch. ‘*The old duchess 
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gave me the locket, but that was years later.’" 

Two faded portraits looked up at Lucie—a dark 
man with a thick mustache and a gleam in his eye, 
and a fair girl, smiling. 

“He paid a traveling artist to paint them and he 
gave them to me for remembrance. I had no dowry 
and he married someone else.’’ The wrinkled old 
face was serene. Time had worn away the resent- 
ment and the tears. ‘It will bring you luck and 
please an old woman.”’ 

Lucie accepted the gift. To do anything else would 
have been unkind and ungracious when Nanny had 
shared her life’s dream with her. She hugged the old 
lady and thanked her warmly. 

Presently, they had an excellent lunch, served pip- 
ing hot. There was soup, and chicken so tender it 
melted in Lucie’s mouth, and vegetables with a 
delicious sauce. Then there was some kind of light 
cake with jam and eream. 

Lucie wasn’t surprised when Mme. Lise came in 
and told the old lady it was time for her nap, for 
Nanny looked very sleepy. She offered to help and 
between them they undressed Nurse and lifted her 
into bed in the downstairs bedroom, a light sunny 
room where the calls of birds came clearly. She set- 
tled down like a tired child. 

“She never goes upstairs anymore,’’ Mme. Lise 
told her, ‘‘but she keeps very well, so cheerful and 
interested in everything. She always sleeps for a 
good two hours in the afternoon. I’m taking your 
Annie to the kitchen at the big house to help with 
the evening meal. It’s a big dinner. The Duke has 
guests coming. I’ll be back in time to give Nanny a 
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hot drink and get her up."’ Mme. Lise closed the 
bedroom door. ‘*Why not come back in the parlor 
by the fire?’’ the other woman suggested. ‘‘M. 
Phillipe plans to take you around the grounds this 
afternoon, I believe. Wait for him here.”’ 

Lucie went in and sat down by the fire. She heard 
Mme. Lise and Annie leave for the big house. She 
wanted to stop them. She wanted to wake Nanny, to 
get her to talk to Phillipe. She didn’t want to see 
Phillipe alone again, she told herself. She was trap- 
ped here. She didn’t for a moment believe he meant 
to take her for a tour of the grounds. She didn’t 
know whether Mme. Lise believed that either. She 
waited for five minutes, then ten, looking into the 
fire, then longingly out of the window where the sun 
shone and the birds gathered at the top of a tree in 
the garden, calling to each other. 

When Phillipe entered the room she was facing 
the door. 

“Bonjour, ma petite,”’ he greeted her, “‘no need 
to look so nervous. You weren’t so tense the day 
you lost your virginity to me.’’ He took her in his 
arms. 

**No!"’ exclaimed Lucie. ‘‘We mustn’t. You 
belong to Marguerite.’’ 

“I belong to no one,” he told her, “*but I intend 
to make you mine again, adorable Lucie. Come, 
what shall we play at today? There are no clothes to 
try on. I know—we’ll explore this doll’s house.”’ His 
arm was tight about her, forcing her to comply. 

They left the parlor and he led her up the stairs 
into a low attic bedroom. Someone had laid a fire 
on the hearth there. ‘‘Mme. Lise often airs the 
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room,” he told her, ‘‘against Nanny’s return. The 
bed is always made, the linen clean. It’s a cozy little 
room, isn’t it? Much more comfortable than the 
rooms in my father’s house. They’re big and cold 
and forbidding. I always feel comfortable here.’’ He 
pulled her to him and began undoing her dress. 

Lucie tried to fend him off. 

“‘Careful—you’ll tear Marguerite’s frock.’’ He 
smiled at her. ‘‘Now, that would take a good deal of 
explaining. Best let me have my wicked way with 
you.”” He kissed the nape of her neck. ‘‘It’s almost a 
shame to remove this dress, it looks so well on you. 
And your hair is much smarter too.’’ He released 
her suddenly and paced around her. ‘‘Off with it,’’ 
he snapped, “‘before I tear it off. I’m tired of 
waiting.”" 

Lucie hesitated. This time she was sober and 
frightened. 

His hand reached out and tugged at the bodice of 
the dress; she felt the strength of his fingers, tearing 
at it. “‘Off!’? he commanded. 

Her trembling hands removed the dress. Once 
again, she stood in her shift before him. 

With one swift pull, he had remedied that and she 
was naked, except for her boots and stockings. 

His eyes devoured her. ‘‘That’s better. Now help 
me out of my jacket and shirt.”’ 

She complied and he pulled her to him, licking her 
breast with his tongue. 

“‘Now my boots and doublet.” 

Once again she obeyed. 

**Now touch me.”’ 

Lucie reached out her hand to his shoulder. 
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“Not there—here.’’ He placed her hand lower 
down. *‘Lower still.” 

Lucie blushed and tried to remove her hand. 

He laughed at her, and clasping her hand, sat 
down on the armless rocking chair near the window. 
“Sit on my knee.”’ 

Lucie hung back, but he pulled her down so that 
she sat facing him, her legs straddling his body. He 
began to rock back and forth; his hands and mouth 
were everywhere on her body. His passion fired her, 
rising in great waves to engulf her. When he entered 
her, she cried out in rapture and let him do as he 
willed with her. In some strange way, the noise of 
the rockers on the bare wood floor seemed to add to 
her excitement. She wanted him to go on and on. 

**Now,”” he told her, “‘we’ll try the bed. But take 
off your boots and your stockings. I don’t think I'll 
need these stockings today, though.’’ He stood up 
and deposited her on the floor. He threw himself on 
the bed while she took off her boots. 

Without a word, Lucie followed him to the bed 
and lay beside him. 

“You're more exciting when you struggle.’’ He 
turned away from her. ‘‘That’s why I like a woman, 
not a girl.”” 

Lucie didn’t know what to do. What did he ex- 
pect of her. “I don’t think you like any of us,’’ she 
retorted, ‘‘girls or women. You only like yourself. 
And what’s so likable about you?”’ 

He began to shake her. ‘*You tell me, Lucie. 
What do you like about me?”’ 

“‘Nothing,”’ she retorted. 

He grabbed hold of the locket Nanny had given 
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her. ‘‘What’s this? Did you take it from her?”’ 

‘She gave it to me.”’ 

“She has always worn it. Why should she give it 
to you?”’ 

**Because | told her I was going to New France to 
get the King’s Dowry.”’ 

‘Why should that matter to her?” Phillipe had 
put his arm about her. 

“Because that’s why she never got married. She 
didn’t have a dowry.”’ 

“I never knew that.’’ There was surprise in his 
voice. 

Lucie felt a little sorry for him. ‘‘Look inside. His 
picture’s there, and hers.’’ She opened the locket. 

“She said I should find a man of my own, not 
share one with Marguerite.”’ 

Phillipe looked at the portraits. ‘“‘She was as 
young as you.’” He snapped the locket shut. ‘Do 
you want a man of your own?”’ 

“*Yes.’’ Lucie was very definite about that. 

Phillipe laughed. ‘‘Am I not man enough for 
two?’’ His hand was stroking her thigh. 

“Maybe, but I don’t want to be one of those 
two.”” 

‘“‘Liar.”’ His hand cupped her breast. ‘‘When 
you’re in New France with that man of your own, 
I’ll wager you remember me and sigh for me too." 

“I won’t.’’ But even as she said it his lips were 
caressing her shoulders and neck, and his head was 
resting between her breasts. 

“Come on. Say it. Say you want me now.”’ He 


whispered to her. 
“I don’t.’’ She struggled against him but even as 
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she struggled, he possessed her. 

‘‘Admit you want me.’’ His hands stroked her 

breasts so that the nipples hardened. ‘‘Look, your 
body wants me.’’ He laughed in triumph. ‘‘Almost, 
1 could love you. You’re as wild as I am with 
desire.”’ 
“I hate you, hate you.”’ Her fists pummeled his 
chest and he took her again, with such force that she 
screamed, ‘*Yes, I want you,’’ and shuddered with 
delight and anguish. 

They lay together after, half-sleeping, half- 
floating. 

“Lucie Locket,’ he whispered, so low she 
wondered if she heard him. ‘“‘If you had the King’s 
Dowry here in France, I swear I'd have you instead 
of Marguerite, but a penniless bride is no use to 
me.”’ 

Then he was wholly asleep, his head pillowed on 
her breast. 

She held him to her, tracing the line of his 
cheekbone with one finger, touching his long 
eyelashes in soft caress. It would be easy to love this 
man. Her body did already. He had awakened her 
to its demands. She fell asleep, tears wet on her 
cheeks. 

He woke her, none too gently. “I want you 
again.’ He pinched her bottom. ‘‘Out of bed. This 
time you can run from me, around the room.”’ He 
pushed her out of bed. ‘‘Quick, I’m after you.” 

Lucie ran and he pursued her, around the bed, 
under the bed. Then she jumped across it. His arms 
encircled her. He pulled her to the floor and took 
her. 
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The wood was cold and hard, but Lucie hardly 
noticed—she was so roused by the violence of her 
Own passion. 

He looked down at her when he released her. 
**Get dressed. I'll take you home.”’ 

In a very short time, Lucie was saying good-bye to 
Nurse Cartier. 

The trip home was very cheerful. Annie was 
delighted with her day, more than a little awed that 
Phillipe was traveling back with them. Lucie was 
very quiet, but Annie hardly seemed to notice. 
Phillipe encouraged the little maidservant to describe 
the kitchens of the big house and the meal she had 
seen in the preparation. 

Annie turned to Lucie, ‘‘It’s that grand, miss,-you 
wouldn’t credit it. I'd like to work there and train as 
a cook.”’ 

Phillipe told them stories of chefs who had 
worked with the family and he had them both 
laughing. Lucie marveled at the charm of the man. 
Why was he exerting himself so for a kitchen maid 
and a girl whom he had seduced? In spite of herself, 
she warmed to him. 

When they reached home, a bubbling Annie ran 
to find Marthe and tell her about her day. 

Marguerite met Lucie and Phillipe in the big en- 
trance hall. She looked at the pair of them and there 
was fury in her eyes. 

“She knows,’’ thought Lucie. ‘I don’t know 
how, but she has guessed somehow."’ Her heart 
sank. 

“The curé has called,’’ Marguerite announced, 
**and Father wants to see you. Maman has retired to 
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bed with palpitations—though why she should be 
upset about an ungrateful girl who tells the world 
she is ill treated here and wants to go to New 
France, I can’t imagine.’’ She looked at Lucie with 
loathing. ‘‘Father is waiting. Best go in.” 
Marguerite opened the parlor door. 

Lucie hesitated at the door. The curé had come 
before the day he had promised. They had agreed on 
Wednesday. All she wanted to do now was crawl in- 
to bed. She felt singularly ill equipped for a row 
with her uncle. She bit her lip. 

Phillipe whispered, ‘‘Courage,”’ as he passed her 
and went in first. 

Marguerite was tapping her foot on the floor with 
rage. Obviously, she had meant to whisk him away 
while her father dealt with Lucie. 

Phillipe was already greeting Uncle Maurice. 
‘What's this I hear of Lucie going to New France?”’ 
he asked bluntly. ‘‘I know it’s none of my business, 
sir, but I am interested because she will shortly be 
my cousin, Can I help in any way?”’ 

“That’s very kind of you to offer.’’ Uncle 
Maurice was urbane and soft spoken. 

Lucie tried hard to see anger in his face, but 
found no trace of ‘it. 

*“*Sit down,”’ he directed, ‘‘and tell me why you 
did such a thing. I admire your spirit of adventure, 
but New France is a long way away and full of In- 
dians and hardships. You can’t really want to go 
there.’’ He spoke as to a child. 

“Yes, I do want to go, Uncle.’’ Lucie sat down 
on the edge of a straight chair. 

Uncle Maurice pulled up a chair opposite her and 
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took her hands in his. ‘‘You don’t know what 
you're saying, child.”’ 

Lucie gripped his hands and looked straight into 
his gray eyes, eyes very like her own, the same eyes 
her father had had. She noticed that Marguerite had 
sidled into the room and now stood beside Phillipe, 
looking down at her. ‘‘Oh, Uncle,’’ she said, “‘l 
want to have a home of my own and a man of my 
own and the king himself will give me a dowry. -You 
won’t have to worry about me or provide for me.”’ 

‘Little fool,’’ hissed Marguerite to Phillipe, but 
he silenced her with a look. 

“I can’t understand you at all,’ Uncle Maurice 
looked perplexed. ‘‘Why do you want to give up a 
good home where we all care for you?”’ 

Lucie wanted to scream and shout out that no one 
cared for her, that it wasn’t a good home, but she 
held in her anger. She knew if it sank to that level 
she would never get his signature. 

“If L might interrupt, sir,’’ Phillipe broke in 
deferentially. ‘‘Lucie is young. She wants a wider 
horizon, a bigger world than this. Isn’t that so, 
Lucie?”’ 

Lucie nodded dumbly, afraid that Phillipe might 
ensnare her further in his web of deceit. 

**Why not settle for a little change for her till the 
idea blows over?”’ 

**A change?’’ Uncle Maurice was a man clutching 
at straws. ‘““What sort of a change? I am not a 
wealthy man.”" 

**My old nurse has taken a real liking to the girl. 
Lucie could come as her companion. My father 
would pay her some small stipend, I daresay. He’s 
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very fond of the old lady and she is failing now.” 

“A good solution.’’ Uncle Maurice beamed at 
Phillipe. 

**No!”’ exclaimed Lucie. 

““No!’’ exclaimed Marguerite. They spoke in 
unison. 

The two men looked in astonishment from one to 
the other. 

‘May I speak to you in private?’’ Marguerite 
asked her father. 

“Now? Oh, very well. We'll go to the morning 
room.”’ 

They went out together. Lucie waited with 
Phillipe. She huddled close to the fire. ‘“‘You said 
you'd help me to get to New France,"’ she told him 
bitterly. ‘‘Instead, you mean to use me further.” 

He put his hands on her shoulders. ‘‘Think of the 
times we'll have together. [| doubt the fair 
Marguerite has your talents.”’ 

‘Marguerite knows,”’ she told him. 

Phillipe took his hands from her shoulders. She 
thought he meant to hit her and slid away to face 
him from a distance. 

“*] didn’t tell her. Did you?”’ 

“Of course not. You’re imagining it.’’ Phillipe 
left the circle of the fire and went to the far wall 
where a tapestry hung. He eyed it somberly. 

There was silence between them while they waited 
for Uncle Maurice to return. Lucie looked about the 
room as though she had never seen it before. It was 
more spacious than Nanny’s, but somehow not so 
comfortable. The chairs were stiffer, more formally 
arranged, even the cushions stood to attention. It 
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was a light room with many small windows, yet it 
never seemed warm and welcoming: it was more of a 
showpiece. It must have been here that Marguerite 
had spun her web and trapped Phillipe with her 
money and her cold beauty. 

Uncle Maurice returned alone. “‘I’ve signed the 
form,”’ he told Lucie, coldly. ‘“You have my permis- 
sion to go to New France. I'll tell the curé tomor- 
row—the sooner, the better. Now, go to your room. 
I have something to say to Phillipe.’’ 

Lucie never knew what Marguerite had said to her 
uncle, nor what he, in turn, said to Phillipe. She 
went to her room, threw herself on the bed and 
cried as though her heart would break. Uncle had 
signed the form and she was going to New 
France... and Louis. Louis! She hadn't even 
thought of him since he had left on Fair Day. She 
must get word to him. 


TWO 


A few days after Uncle Maurice had signed the 
papers, Lucie had word that she would be sailing on 
the ship L’Hirondelle on the fourteenth of April, 
1672. She managed to let Louis know that before he 
sailed on the twentieth of March. Then she waited, 
wondering how she would get through that long 
month. Phillipe still called on Marguerite, but Lucie 
never saw him alone. She was kept strictly to the 
schoolroom and the two boys, although Annie 
brought her the news of the house. 

One night Annie stole into her bedroom. 
‘*‘Marguerite is going to visit Phillipe’s nurse tomor- 
row,”’ she told her, ‘‘just the way we did. The car- 
riage will come for her in the morning and Marthe is 
going with her. They'll be there all day and will have 
a day like we had. Lucky Marthe.”’ 

‘Lucky Marthe,’’ echoed Lucie and burst into 
tears. 

Annie put her arms about her. ‘‘I don’t know why 
they wouldn’t let you go and take care of the old 
Nanny. She liked you so much. You don’t really 
want to go to New France, do you?”’ 

**] thought I did,’’ Lucie sobbed, ‘‘but it’s so far 
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away.”’ She clutched Nanny’s locket—‘‘a home of 
her own, a man of her own,”’ but in her heart she 
knew it wasn’t the distance that bothered her, but 
leaving Phillipe. Her arms ached for him. She 
wanted him and now he was taking Marguerite as he 
had taken her. She knew she was lucky to have 
escaped from him, but knowing and feeling warred 
in her. Thankful that her monthly cycle had not 
stopped, she vowed never to tell Louis what had 
happened. 

Strangely, it was the little boys who gave her the 
most comfort, for their excitement was intense. 

“Fancy sailing across the sea, you are fortunate,"’ 
said Gustave. 

Lucie almost liked him then. 

But he went on to add, “‘If I hadn’t told on you, 
you wouldn’t be going, of course.’’ 

““Oh yes, I would,’’ she said. ‘‘We explorers and 
adventurers are driven to new horizons, new ways, 
new worlds.”’ 

“Well, I suppose most explorers can’t find a place 
in their own world,”’ broke in Marguerite, a strange- 

‘ly triumphant Marguerite who was obeying her 
father’s orders and supervising the boys some of the 
time—a time which neither she nor the boys seemed 
to enjoy. Lucie was pleased to see Aunt Agatha no 
longer sided with the boys when Marguerite com- 
plained to her. At times, the girl even felt sorry for 
Gustave and Albert for Marguerite slapped and 
pinched them when they were naughty. 

But for all her haughty airs, it was Marguerite 
who gave her a presentable blue cotton dress and 
some ribbon, plus an underskirt, and most surpris- 
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ingly the green dress she had let her wear on that 
trip to Nurse Cartier’s. 

I] don't think I could wear it now,"’ she told 
Lucie. ‘*You can have it for your wedding.’’ 

That cut Lucie deeply. It seemed very wrong to 
her that she should wear that dress as a wedding 
dress. But she took it. Now she had the two dresses 
Phillipe had promised her. She told herself they had 
been dearly bought, but she thanked Marguerite for 
both. 

In the last week Lucie packed the little trussing 
chest Uncle Maurice gave her for her journey. Aunt 
Agatha gave her a pair of gloves, fur lined, slightly 
worn, and too big for her. Gustave gave her advice 
about fighting the Indians. Little Albert kissed her 
when no one was looking and said, ‘‘I’ll miss you, 
Lucie.”” 

The day before Lucie left, Phillipe brought a 
parcel from his old nurse. Lucie was called down to 
the parlor to open it. It was a wine-colored wool 
serge cloak, warm in color and warm in texture. 
Lucie’s hands trembled as she placed it about her 
shoulders. 

“How kind of her!’’ she exclaimed, ‘“‘to 
remember me. Tell her how pleased I am.”’ 

Phillipe’s look was sardonic, as she twirled about 
the room in her cloak. ‘‘Nanny said to kiss you and 
wish you well. Do I have your permission to deliver 
her message?’’ he asked Aunt Agatha. 

“‘Certainly,’’ Aunt Agatha smiled fondly at him. 

Phillipe caught hold of Lucie and kissed her. It 
was not the kind of kiss he had given her before but 
he managed to whisper, “‘I knew you needed a 
cloak.”’ 
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That was the last time she saw him. 

The next day Uncle Maurice took her to La 
Rochelle in his carriage, to board L’Hirondelle. 
Where had the time gone? It wasn’t really a car- 
riage—more of an open cabriolet, with two horses 
to pull it. There wasn’t much conversation between 
them. Uncle Maurice seemed content to sit in 
silence, after giving his opinion that it would be a 
good day for sailing as the wind was in the right 
quarter. 

Lucie didn’t know what to say to him. She 
clutched her locket under cover of her cloak and 
tried to curb the frightened excitement within 
herself. She watched the life of the villages they 
passed through, the women with their shopping 
baskets coming from and going into the butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers. She saw the ragged 
children playing by the cottage doors and the men — 
working in the fields. 

At midmorning, they stopped at an inn to water 
the horses. Uncle had a mug of beer and so did the 
stableman who today was driving them. Lucie had a 
glass of sweet wine. Then they were on their way 
again. 

The villages had changed to small towns and were — 
more numerous now. The houses were closer to each 
other; there were more people and more shops too. 

**We’re getting closer to Paris now. If you think 
this is busy, count yourself lucky we're not going 
through Paris itself but only to the docks at La 
Rochelle,” said Uncle Maurice. 

Lucie didn’t count herself lucky. She would have 
liked to see Paris. She tried to imagine what it must 
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_ pe like where there were more people than the town 
they were in, but soon gave up the attempt because 
jt was so thronging with life here. There was a 
market set out in the road, stalls of all sorts selling 
food and materials. She glimpsed beautiful silks and 
satins in all shades and longed to stop and examine 
them, but knew she wouldn’t be allowed to. What 
use was it anyway when she had no money? She 
sighed, but had no time to think any further of it. 

She saw a boy, a lad of eight or nine, steal a 
sticky bun from one of the stalls. He nearly got 
away, but the stall holder suddenly turned, saw him, 
and gave chase. The boy darted through the crowd 
and crossed the road in front of their carriage. The 
horses shied, but were brought under control, nar- 
rowly avoiding other horses and carts. Lucie found 
herself thrown against her uncle. The boy escaped 
and the stall holder was left shaking his fist on the 
far side of the road. 

Even Uncle laughed at that and it seemed to put 
him into better humor. *‘Young scamp!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He could have been killed or killed us all. 
These young devils are all the same. Take what they 
want and run. That’s what you’re doing Lucie, isn’t 
it? Don’t think I don’t know all about it. Well, I 
was young once. | hope this young man of yours, 
this Louis, is all that you hope he is. At least he 
comes from a good family and he’s a good worker 
from all accounts. It’s a long way to the other side 
of the world. I have a little present for you because I 
admire courage like yours.’’ He took four gold coins 
from his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘It’s just a little extra 
dowry—something of your very own. Here, put 
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them in this little canvas bag and you can hide them 
somewhere about your person.’” 

Lucie was astonished and delighted. She didn’t 
ask him what he had done with the rest of the 
money her father had left for her dowry. What was 
the use? He might set her down here before she 
reached the ship. She thanked him for his gift and 
hid the little bag inside the bodice of her dress. 

The quay, when they came to it, was even busier 
than the villages. Smoke was coming from the 
chimneys of the buildings that lined one side of it. 

“They're building ships there,’’ explained her un- 
cle, ‘‘and those are warehouses where they store the 
loads coming from the ships. See, they’re unloading 
that ship over there.”’ 

Lucie watched a steady stream of men coming 
from the boat to which he pointed, all of them with 
enormous packs on their backs. 

“Furs from New France, I expect. I have some 
money invested in the fur trade and in ships,’’ Uncle 
Maurice added, suddenly talkative. 

This was news to Lucie. She had often wondered 
how he made his money. 

“Get this husband of yours to get you a fur cloak. 
By all accounts winters in New France are fiercely 
cold, and summers fiercely hot. Take care of your 
complexion or you'll find yourself the same color as 
the Indians."’ 

Lucie was too excited by now to digest this. Why 
hadn’t Uncle told her about New France before? 
There wasn’t any time to talk about it now. The car- 
riage had stopped; and he was handing her out of it 
and up the gangway to L’Hirondelle. She saw the 
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name written on the side. Why, it was small! Of 
course, it was a sailing ship but the masts showed no 
sail now. 

Uncle Maurice tossed a coin to a boy loitering at 
the horses’ heads, then he, and the driver carrying 
Lucie’s trunk, escorted her up the gangplank. Uncle 
Maurice kissed her. Then he gave her into the charge 
of a middle-aged lady he said was the chaperone. He 
gave her one swift wave of his hand when he was 
back in the carriage, and drove away. 

A sailor took Lucie’s trunk and led her down a 
flight of steps to a cabin. ‘‘There are ten of you 
girls,”’ he told her, ‘‘all going to Quebec. You're all 
in here. You're lucky, you're the first so you can 
choose your bunk.’’ He opened the door. Then he 
put her trunk on a lower bunk, away from the door. 
“*Take this one, you'll like it here.” 

She thanked him and he left. 

Lucie sat down beside the little trussing chest; she 
looked about her. It was going to be very cramped 
indeed with ten girls in here. The bunks were built 
into the wall, indeed they lined the wall on three 
sides. The cabin was lined with dark wood and had 
two small portholes. One of the portholes was just 
level with her head so that she could look out and 
see the sea and the quay with all the activity going 
on there. The sailor had chosen well for her. Some 
of the bunks were nearly in darkness. On the door 
side of the cabin there were two alcoves with jugs 
and basins and some kind of wooden shelf. 

Lucie was pleased to see that there was a big 
drawer under her bunk. She unpacked and put her 
things away. Fortunately, she didn’t have much. 
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There was no place to hang anything, so her blue 
cotton dress and her brown one went into the 
drawer. She was wearing the green dress. What it 
would be like with ten girls in here she didn’t like to 
think about! She tied the strings of the little canvas 
bag with the gold coins securely to her shift. That 
little lump of money gave her the most extraordinary 
feeling of wealth and independence. 

She was still sitting on her bunk when two big- 
boned, fair girls came into the cabin. They told her 
their names were Marie and Marianne and that they 
were farm girls come to claim husbands. They gig- 
gled when they said it. Then they chose bunks by the 
door, one above the other. Lucie could see they 
were good friends, for they chattered away to each 
other. 

A little dark girl came next, small and pret- 

ty—named Angeline. She chose the next lower bunk 
to Lucie along the side wall. She said she was an or- 
phan and that seemed to make a bond between 
them. 
Angeline had brought her clothes tied in a bundle, 
but she quickly tumbled them into her drawer. Lucie 
could see there was only a shift, a pair of black cot- 
ton stockings, and a little knitted doll. 

““That’s Bébé,’’ Angeline told her. “‘Of course, 
I’m too old for dolls but I’ve had her for years.’’ 
She didn’t let the other girls see. 

Then four girls came in together, all dark haired, 
all looking alike in dark gray. 

‘*We're sisters,’’ the eldest one introduced them, 
‘Louise, Lettice, Lorraine, and Lila.”’ 

They all smiled and chose the four bunks on the 
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other side of Lucie, the two smallest girls, Lettice 
and Lila, as agile as monkeys, clambering up to the 
higher bunks. That left the top bunk above Lucie 
and the top one above Angeline in the far corner of 
the cabin. 

There was a timid knock on the cabin door. 

One of the big blonde girls opened it. A small car- 
rotty girl, red haired and freckled stood there. She 
had a bundle of clothes, a bundle which somehow 
split open as she came in. A reel of cotton and a 
hairbrush landed near Lucie’s feet. She bent to pick 
them up. Lucie couldn’t help but notice that this girl 
had even less than Angeline, and everything she had 
was grubby and well worn. She had a book, a slate, 
and a piece of chalk. The chalk broke in half, but 
she picked up both pieces and the book immediate- 
ly, clutching them to her, as though she thought the 
others might laugh. 

“Sister Madeleine gave it to me. It’s a prayer 
book with pictures of saints and devils.’” She seemed 
to think Lucie was in charge for she came and 
showed it to her. She wiped the chalk marks on her 
dress, then opened the book. ‘‘Sister Madeleine 
said, ‘Bernadette, this will keep you safe from temp- 
tation until you reach New France.’ ”’ 

**Yes,”” said Lucie, now knowing quite what was 
expected of her. ‘*You can have either of the top 
bunks.’’ She pointed to them and Bernadette chose 
the one above Angeline. 

The drawers for the upper bunks were built in as 
well. Bernadette drew hers so far out that it fell on 
Angeline’s bunk. Fortunately, Angeline was now sit- 
ting with Lucie. Bernadette was full of apologies and 
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eventually put her things away. The prayer book she 
kept with her. 

The little cabin seemed overflowing with girls and 
chatter. It had been hot and airless to begin with. 
Now it was unbearable. Lucie wondered if they 
might go above to watch the loading. 

The chaperone stood in the doorway. “I am 
‘Madame de Boisson,’’ she announced. “I .am 
pleased to see you've settled happily. You may go 
on deck, but always in twos or threes, You are not 
to speak to the sailors or to have anything to do 
with them. You are brides for settlers and the king is 
giving you dowries from his own purse. He wants 
pure, undefiled girls for his settlers. Do | make 
myself clear?’’ 

““Yes, Madame,”’ they all echoed it. ‘We won’t 
talk to the sailors.”’ 

Bernadette blessed herself, ‘‘Just what Sister 
Madeleine said—temptation is everywhere.”’ 

Angeline’s eyes met Lucie’s. They didn’t have to 
speak to understand each other. Temptations there 
might be, but Bernadette seemed unlikely to be in 
danger from them. 

Madame was telling them there was a small cabin 
next door that they might use as a sitting room when 
the last girl arrived. Madame stopped and intro- 
duced her as Belle. She was tall with fair hair—not 
baby blonde as Marie’s and Marianne’s, but a 
deeper, warmer shade. Her eyes were bright blue, 
her nose a little prominent, her cheekbones high. 
She was the handsomest girl in the cabin and made 
the chaperone look dowdy. To Lucie’s eyes she had 
a look of Marguerite. She disliked her instantly. 
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Belle was wearing a blue dress, midnight blue, and 
her cloak was crimson. They all stared at her as she 
walked over to the empty upper berth above Lucie’s. 

“Is that supposed to be mine?’’ Belle asked. She 
looked at Angeline. ‘‘I’ll have yours instead.’’ 

“No, you won’t,”” Lucie and Angeline spoke in 
unison. 

“You were last here.’’ The two farm girls were 
smiling in anticipation of an argument. 

“Last come takes what's left,’’ the eldest of the 
four L’s (as Lucie had christened them to herself) 
spoke for all of them. 

Belle hesitated and then shrugged. ‘‘All friends 
together,’’ she sneered. ‘I don’t suppose it matters. 
I won’t have much to do with you, anyway.” She 
stepped on Lucie’s bunk and swung herself up to her 
own, managing to flick her cape so that it caught 
Angeline in the face. Lucie would have said 
something, but Angeline stopped her. ‘‘Let’s go up 
on deck.”’ 

So they went up and watched the ship making 
ready to leave. 

Lucie smiled at the sailor who had helped her 
choose her bunk. ‘‘Madame didn’t say we mustn't 
smile,’’ she told Angeline. 

It was exciting to see the holds being closed, the 
sailors climbing the masts to make sure no ropes 
would catch as the sails unfurled. Then, one sail was 
allowed to spread itself to the wind; the ropes bind- 
ing the ship to the quay were cast off. They were 
away. The dock was left behind and soon was small 
in the distance as another sail billowed into the 
wind, then another. The voyage had begun. 
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Angeline and Lucie stood for a long time together 
watching France become a tiny speck in the 
distance, feeling the ship rock to the waves beneath, 
listening to the wind in the sails. They were cold 
when they went below. 

They talked to the chaperone, Madame de 
Boisson, a small plump woman in her forties. She 
was going to join her husband in Quebec after 
visiting her mother who was ill. Lucie liked her. She 
might be strict with the girls and certainly intended 
that none of them mix with the sailors, but she 
seemed fair and kind. She was friendly and full of 
stories of life in New France and the opportunities 
for young people that abounded there for she had 
been ten years in Quebec. 

The first two days aboard L’Hirondelle were 
splendid. The sun shone and the wind pushed the 
ship along. To Lucie who had never in the last two 
years at Aunt Agatha’s had more than half an hour 
to herself, it was pleasure and luxury to sit in the 
sun on the deck and talk to Angeline and Madame 
de Boisson. She loved the motion of the boat, the 
sense of speeding to a new life and Louis. When the 
first storm came, she enjoyed that too. The sight of 
the waves breaking over the bow was exciting, even 
thrilling for the first hour or two, but it kept on un- 
til most of the girls took to their bunks. Lucie and 
Angeline didn’t, nor did Belle, but they felt decided- 
ly queasy and only managed to fight nausea by get- 
ting as much fresh air as they could. They were able 
to pace up and down on only a very short protected 
place on the deck, and that only at certain times so 
as not to be in the way of the sailors. They mostly 
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stayed in the cabin that served as a lounge for the 
girls, although Belle went up on deck alone for 
Madame de Boisson had taken to her bed. 

The first storm had barely blown itself out when a 
second more furious storm attacked them. This time 
Lucie was frightened. The seas were mountainous 
and the girls were not allowed on deck at all. Lucie 
and Angeline watched from the portholes of the 
lounge. One of the masts broke when the storm was 
at its height. The two girls heard it fall and clung 
together. 

“We're going to drown,’’ sobbed Angeline. ‘‘I 
don’t want to die in the sea.”’ 

Belle laughed at her. ‘‘What a baby!”’ 

‘“Nonsense,”” said Lucie. ‘‘We’re going to get to 
New France. This happens all the time on boats. 
The sailors will know what to do.”’ 

There was a great scurrying around on deck. 
Lucie heard for the first time the dreadful cry, 
**Man overboard!”’ 

**It’ll be one of the young ones,”’ Belle told them, 
“they learn to be more careful after a crossing or 
two.”’ 

Lucie looked at her. Belle was smiling. Lucie 
looked away from her. Belle didn’t feel sorry that a 
young lad had died. She didn’t feel anything at all 
except perhaps excitement that such a thing should 
happen. ‘‘It might even have been that one you 
smile at,’’ Belle added. ‘I’ve seen you. He fancies 
you, you know—that is if he’s still alive.” 

That worried Lucie. She didn’t like to think she 
knew the man who'd gone overboard. When it was 
calmer, she went on deck and saw he was still there; 
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then she felt a little better and flashed him a smile. 

The mast which had fallen was only the top of a 
mast and the ship seemed still to be plowing through 
the water. 

The next day was calmer, sunny, and all the girls 
managed to get up. Though they were pale and wan, 
the air seemed to do them good. Even Madame 
joined them for a while. 

That evening, they sat in the little sitting cabin 
playing cards—Angeline, Lucie, the four L’s, and 
Madame de Boisson. Maria and Marianne had gone 
early to their bunks but Bernadette was in the corner 
of the cabin with her prayer book. 

“‘Where’s Belle?’’ asked Madame suddenly. 

“She's not in the other cabin,”’ said Bernadette. 
“*] think she’s up on deck.”’ 

“Alone, on deck?’” Madame de Boisson was 


upset. 

*““We’ll go and look for her,’’ offered Angeline. 

She and Lucie went up the stairs and onto the 
deck. It was dark and chilly but there was a moon 
shining and stars in the sky. They stood entranced 
for a few minutes. It was a magic world here with 
the vastness of the sea and the sighing of the wind in 
the sails. They began to walk around the deck, en- 
joying it. Bernadette had followed them up, but she 
evidently found little to admire for she strode along 
some distance in front of them. 

Suddenly, Bernadette stopped. She seemed to be 
peering down at something in the shadow of the 
poop deck. Angeline took Lucie’s hand and led her 
forward. She could distinguish nothing in that black 
on black but Bernadette was waiting for them; 
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maybe she was frightened here in the darkest part of 
the deck. The moon was hidden here by the 
overhanging sail and the piled up crates of cargo. 
They walked softly toward the motionless girl. 

As they approached, Lucie saw there was a corner 
of something protruding from behind the crates. 
“'There’s nothing there,’’ she said, whispering 
because it was so quiet, ‘‘only an old tarpaulin 
spread across the deck.”’ 

““Sh-h,”’ Angeline held a finger to her lips. ‘‘It’s 
moving.”” 

The three of them stood rooted to the spot, peer- 
ing around the end of the crates, huddled together. 
As they watched, the tarpaulin heaved and rippled, 
almost like the waves of the surrounding sea. 

Lucie’s heart was hammering. She heard Angeline 
gasp. Bernadette was muttering prayers beneath her 
breath, ‘“‘Mére de Dieu, priez pour nous, 
pécheurs.’’ (Mother of God, pray for us, sinners.) 

What terrible monster did the black tarpaulin 
cover? Some creature of the sea that had crawled 
out from the depths and was hiding here, writhing 
and slithering to free itself from this enclosing 
prison? Lucie stifled a scream as the mate of 
L’Hirondelle came up behind them. 

“I can see a boot and a leg,”’ he exclaimed and 
lifted the tarpaulin. ‘‘Devil take you for a pair of 
fools!"’ 

Lucie and Angeline screamed together. Bernadette 
said ‘‘Amen”’ on a rising note. 

Belle and a dark-bearded man lay on the deck. 
Both were naked. Belle still had on her boots but the 
sailor was barefoot. Their bare flesh gleamed in the 
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moonlight, as the flapping sail now allowed its light 
through. They were wrapped in each other’s arms. 

“Rape,"’ screamed Bernadette. ‘“‘Rape! Rape!’’ 
Her voice echoed around the deck. 

‘*Rape!’’ screamed Belle in the same breath. ‘‘Ar- 
rest this man.’’ One of her hands scratched at the 
bearded man’s face, the other pulled at his hair and 
came away triumphant with a handful of it. 

Suddenly, the deck was full of running feet. 
Sailors appeared from everywhere. Madame came 
too, puffing behind them. 

“Get up,’’ snarled the mate, ‘“‘and get your 
clothes on."’ 

Belle was still screaming and so was Bernadette. 
**Stop that howling,”’ he advised them. 

Belle and the dark-bearded sailor came out from 
behind the crates, clutching their clothes to them. 
Rape or not, there could be no doubt of what they 
had been about. Guilt was written on their faces and 
the way they held themselves. 

Lucie was conscious of voices and comments. . . 
a low muttered growl of condemnation, mixed with 
a higher pitched accompaniment of admiration and 
envy. They all stared at Belle. Standing there naked, 
she was a splendid figure. Flat stomached, firm and 
full breasted, there was a quality of feline strength 
about her and of satisfaction in their staring. 

Lucie saw one of the men cross himself and look 
away, but the others looked their full until Madame 

and Lucie held up the tarpaulin to hide the girl. 
' Belle dressed behind it and Lucie could see her 
hands were trembling as they smoothed her dress. 
Lucie felt very sorry for her. To be discovered like 
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this must be humiliating, degrading. 

As the dark sailor had been barefoot, he had easi- 
ly slipped back into his pants. Now he was led to the 
captain’s cabin. Madame and Belle went there too. 

The girls trailed back to their sitting room, 
shocked into silence by the events of the evening. 
Bernadette knelt down to pray, her head buried in 
her prayer book. The other two sat on the long 
bench under the portholes. 

“Can you read the prayers out loud?” asked 
Angeline. 

Bernadette looked up in some confusion. *‘I never 
learned to read. Sister Madeleine said girls like me 
didn’t need to read, we’d always be servants. But I 
like her prayer book. It comforts me to hold it and 
know I’m not going to be a servant. I’m going to be 
a married woman.”’ 

It didn’t seem to disturb Bernadette in the 
slightest that as a married woman she might find 
herself in Belle’s position, naked in’ some man’s 
arms. Lucie shook her head. She didn’t want to 
think about Belle, or talk about her. “‘Did Sister 
Madeleine give it to you?”’ 

Bernadette looked uncomfortable. ‘‘Not exactly 
gave it.’’ She was evasive. 

“Did you take it?”’ asked Angeline. 

‘She didn’t need it.”” 

Lucie and Angeline looked at the other girl. 

“I needed something of my own. You saw what I 
brought with me—nothing. I thought the prayer 
book would make me important and you'd all like 
me because everybody liked Sister Madeleine and 
looked up to her.”’ 
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“Put it away,’’ suggested Angeline, ‘‘and come 
and sit with us.’’ She patted the seat beside her. 

Bernadette rose from her knees and, clutching the 
prayer book, ran to the other cabin. 

Angeline half-rose. ‘‘Shall I go after her?’’ 

Lucie shook her head. ‘‘I don’t think it will do 
any good. She probably won't talk to either of us 
because we found her out.”’ 

So they waited for Madame and Belle to return. 

Marie and Marianne had left their beds and 
joined the others. They were sitting with their 
blankets wrapped around them. 

**What will happen?’’ whispered Letty. ‘‘Will they 
punish the sailor, or Belle, or both?’’ 

“It was rape,”’ exclaimed Bernadette, eyes enor- 
mous in her small pale face. ‘‘Rape.’’ She repeated 
it as though she enjoyed saying it. Her tongue ran 
around her lips. 

“Rape?”’ It was Marianne who questioned it. 
**‘Why was she on the deck alone? Is it rape when 
the bull comes to the cow?’’ 

“I don’t like that kind of language.’’ Louise 
didn’t move from her seat near the wall, but 
somehow she seemed to gather her sisters closer to 
her. 

“It was wrong of the sailor, anyway,’’ Angeline 
had her opinion too. *‘He knew Belle was meant for 
a settler’s bride.”’ 

**He’s a man,”’ said Marie, looking-around the 
circle in a puzzled way. ‘*That’s the way they are.”’ 

“I think it’s horrible,’ Lorraine braved her opin- 
ion, even though she was sitting next to Louise. 

“‘Men aren’t all like that, are they?"’ asked Lila. 
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Her eyes were fastened on Lucie. 

Lucie alone had said nothing. Her thoughts had 
been with Phillipe and the first time she had been 
with him. Had it been like that for Belle tonight? “‘I 
don’t know,” she said to Lila. ‘‘Men like their own 
way with women. Women are supposed to do what 
men want.’’ 

“‘Is that what they want?’’ Lila whispered. 

No one answered her as at that moment Madame 
came in with Belle. Uncomfortably, they offered 
Belle a drink of water and a blanket to wrap around 
her. 

Bernadette fawned upon her. ‘‘Did he hurt you? 
Will you be all right? Sister Madeleine said rape was 
awful and men were brutes.”” 

Angeline said, ‘‘If you wanted to go on deck, why 
didn’t you ask one of us to go with you?”’ 

“*You all have friends,’’ sniffed Belle. ‘*You’re in 
twos already.”’ 

Lucie began to be a little sorry for Belle. Could it 
be true that she felt left out? 

Marianne jeered at them. ‘‘What’s all the fuss 
about? If you’d grown up on a farm, you’d know 
how little this man and woman thing is. They just 
come together—that’s nature. It’s strong, it’s good, 
it’s over. What do you suppose it’s going to be like 
when you get these fine husbands? That’s what 
they’ll do to you. It will be just like Belle and this 
sailor.’” 

The other girls drew in their breaths and didn’t 
quite look at each other. 

Was that all it was? Lucie began to wonder for 
the first time how it would be with Louis and 
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herself. Had Phillipe been right when he had spoken 
of his uncle the duke and the brides who had more 
enjoyment with him than their own men? 

“I'm going back to bed,’* Marianne was con- 
temptuous. “‘Nothing has happened, but no doubt 
there will be punishments. I’m tired.’’ She and 
Marie left. 

Madame sent all except Belle to the sleeping cabin 
and closed the door. 

The girls strained to hear what was being said, but 
only caught an occasional word. Belle spent the 
night there. 


In the morning the sun was shining and the wind 
tugged at the sails, filling them full to bursting. It 
was the kind of day that Lucie’s mother had called a 
g0od-to-be-alive day. 

After breakfast, Madame called the girls together 
and told them the sailor was to be flogged for 
touching Belle. Lucie had never seen a flogging and 
didn’t want to. Most of the people who had lived in 
the small town where she had spent her childhood 
had looked forward to any public-whipping day as a 
holiday, a day when they threw cares to the winds 
and joined the crowds around the public punishment 
blocks. Even small villages had pillories and whip- 
ping stools. Lucie could remember her father sighing 
when he read the notices about beatings and saying, 
“People shouldn’t be treated like animals or 
savages. If you treat them like that, that’s what they 
become."’ But none of his friends seemed to agree 
with him. They called him a soft-hearted dreamer. 

Lucie listened to Madame explaining that it was a 
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just punishment, and her heart grew heavy. She 
could never remember either of her parents beating 
her. She had had an occasional slap but never a 
beating until she had gone to live with Aunt Agatha. 
She vividly recalled the feelings of indignity and rage 
she had experienced when Aunt Agatha had taken a 
stick to her after that stolen kiss with Louis. But this 
sailor, Madame declared, was to be beaten in public 
and with a whip. 

Lucie felt sick. She sensed the undercurrent of ex- 
cited anticipation even in the girls. 

They filed up on to the poop deck so they would 
be separate from the sailors on the main deck. 

**You’ll see well from here,’” Madame told them. 

Lucie could see the sailors nudging each other and 
whispering. 

**They’re betting on whether he'll cry or scream 
and when he’ll pass out,’’ Angeline told her. 
**That’s what men always do.”’ 

“‘Have you ever watched a whipping before?’ 
Lucie whispered through dry lips. 

Angeline nodded. ‘‘One or two. But they were 
much more entertaining than this will be.’’ 

**Entertaining?’’ Lucie looked at Angeline with 
horror. 

“The men were all drinking beer or wine,” 
Angeline went on in a lively tone. ‘‘And there were 
women selling toffee apples and sweetmeats—just 
like a fair day. Everybody was there, even the priests 
singing hymns and the children running everywhere, 
begging bread and cheese from their mother’s 
baskets. But it won’t be like that here.’’ She 
shivered. **We’ll feel the whiplash here and smell the 
blood.”’ 
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“Blood doesn’t smell surely?’’ Lucie shivered too. 

“Oh yes, it does,’ Angeline was certain of that, 
**and it sets something off in people. It makes them 
want more. You'll be just the same and so will I. 
We'll stop thinking of him as a man, an ordinary 
sailor. He'll become a monster who raped an inno- 
cent girl and richly deserves his punishment. I sup- 
pose that’s the only way we can stand it.” 

This was a long speech from Angeline and it made 
Lucie feel even sicker. She wanted to run away, to 
hide, but Madame had commanded them to come 
and watch. She had said that even if they fainted or 
_ cried they must stay to the end. Marie and Marianne 
had said they had seen whippings before and public 
executions. They laughed at the thought of fainting. 
_ Even Belle looked faintly amused. The four L’s 
assured Madame they had never fainted in their lives 


and hoped they wouldn’t disgrace themselves by 


doing so now. 

So, there they were, waiting, lined up, looking at 
that terrible crucifix shape between the masts. 

**It’s a whipping post,’’ hissed Angeline to Lucie. 
**They’ll tie him to it.’’ 

The captain stood before the men and began to 
speak. ‘‘Last night, one of the girls on this ship was 
set upon by Jean Lebrun, one of the crew. I want 
you all to understand the seriousness of this. The 
girls we are carrying on this ship are special—they 
have been given dowries by the king himself. You 
must think of them as his daughters, for so he 
regards them. Bring out Jean Lebrun.’’ 

Two sailors of the watch brought out a struggling 
seaman to stand before the captain. There was dead 


silence. They all looked at Jean Lebrun, a dark 
swarthy man, not very tall, not even frightening in 
the light of day. 

Lucie noticed that Belle stood beside Madame. 
Her face was white and her scarlet cloak was drawn 
tight about her, as though she shivered. 

“The sentence is thirty lashes.’ The captain’s 
voice was loud. 

There was a sharp intake of breath among the 
men, a ripple felt rather than heard among those 
still ranks. 

““No!"’ screamed Jean Lebrun. “‘It was not rape. I 
have had no trial.’’ Still protesting, he was led by his 
guard to the whipping post and ropes fastened about 
his wrists and ankles so that he was spread eagled 
between the masts. His shirt was torn from his back. 

A huge sailor, all in black, approached with a 
whip. 

‘Administer the punishment,”’ said the captain. 

There was dead silence. In that sudden hush, the 
man with the whip moved forward and flexed his 
muscles. They saw the whip uncoil as he tested it on 
the air. Now, he moved a short step closer to the 
bared back of Jean Lebrun. The man spread his feet 
apart and rocked back on his heels. His arms rose. 

The long black whip curled across that naked 
back and Jean Lebrun shuddered under the first 
blow. There was a long red weal across his brown 
flesh. 

A second and third time the whip attacked him 
and there was a streak of blood as the whip found a 
tender spot. 

“Trois, quatre, cing,”” the mate was counting out 
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the strokes in a monotonous voice. 

The patchwork stitched in blood grew more pro- 
nounced as the counting and the strokes went on. 
‘Eight, nine, ten.’’ 

Jean Lebrun whimpered with each cruel blow as 
though he could not help himself. It was like a child 
crying. 

Lucie’s nails bit into her palms as her hands 
clenched themselves. 

Now the man with the whip stopped and rubbed 
his shoulder, as though the exertion of laying that 
back open was tiring him. 

The mate gave Jean Lebrun a drink of water and 
a gag to still his cries. 

The short pause had restored the whipper’s arm. 
“Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen,’’ the blows rained 
down. Jean Lebrun’s back was now a mass of weals, 
cuts, and raw flesh. 

Lucie could not bear to look. She gripped 
Angeline’s arm and started counting the seamen—to 
do anything but watch. She counted sixty-five lined 
up there on the deck, some expressionless, some 
frowning, some leaning forward, intent on watch- 
ing. ‘‘Why they’re enjoying it.’’ She was horrified. 
Her gaze swung to the girls. The four sisters were 
grouped together, so close that Louise and Lorraine 
were blocking the vision of Letty and Lila. Marie 
and Marianne were expressionless. Mme. de Boisson 
was biting her lip and holding her handkerchief to 
them. Belle and Bernadette were leaning forward, 
their eyes gleaming. Lucie was sickened. 

And still the counting and the crack of whip on 
flesh went on. After twenty strokes, the big black 
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shoulders of the whip man were flexed again and 
one of the other sailors rubbed his back, shoulders, 
and whipping arm. Once again, Jean Lebrun was 
given something to drink. 

“It’s probably wine or brandy,’’ whispered 
Angeline as the crowd stirred and waited. ‘‘They 
won’t gag him this time.’’ 

As usual, Angeline proved right. Again the whip 
rose and snaked forward. Jean Lebrun screamed as 
it found its target. 

The screaming continued with each stroke, rising 
in pitch with twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-six. 

Some terrible force seemed unleashed in the 
watching crowd. Lucie alone held her hands to her 
ears. The tears were streaming down her face. But 
girls and sailors were leaning forward, licking their 
lips—even Angeline, sweet Angeline her kind friend. 
Lucie wept for her. Blood had a taste she 
discovered, a bitter taste. She put her hands on 
Angeline’s arm and the girl looked at her, as though 
she didn’t see her. 

Jean Lebrun’s crying had stopped. The last three 
strokes brought no sound from him, only a sort of 
involuntary jerk of his body. 

**He’s passed out,’’ whispered Angeline. 

It was over. A sailor poured salt water on the 
wounds and carried Jean Lebrun’s body away. 

Angeline burst into tears and threw her arms 
around Lucie. 

**He was punished for his sins," said Bernadette, 
that terrible glow still in her eyes. Lucie ran from it 
down to the cabin and her bunk. She didn’t know 
where the others went. 
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She was alone in the cabin when Belle came in. 

“‘What are you crying for?’’ Belle asked her. 
“*Nothing happened to you. Madame means to send 
me back to France. She says I'm not the kind of girl 
the king wants for his settlers. What a fool she is. 
I’m just the kind of girl men want.’’ 

Lucie’s temper rose. ‘‘Is that all you have to say? 
That man was whipped for you. I don’t suppose it 
was anything like rape last night. You went to meet 
him, didn’t you? It was only Bernadette discovering 
you that turned it into something else.”’ 

“Oh, ho, Miss-Not-so-innocent—I thought you 
were too good to be true,’’ Belle sneered. ‘You and 
I are much the same—neither of us pure brides."’ 

“I don't know what you mean,”’ said Lucie, 
frightened now, and not willing to admit anything to 
this girl, ‘*but you liked that whipping. It excited 
you. I watched your face.’’ 

Belle swung up to her own bunk and Lucie moved 
to Angeline’s so that she could face her. 

Belle shrugged. ‘*What if 1 did? In a week or two 
he'll be as good as new, but I'll be whisked off this 
boat in Quebec and shipped back to France. That'll 
take months and I have nothing to go back for. 
What do you know about what it’s like for me?’’ 

“*Tell me then,’’ suggested Lucie. ‘‘Why don’t 
you care about anyone but yourself?’’ 

“Because they don’t care about me.’’ Belle lay 
back on her bunk. ‘*They’re all the same—you girls 
here, the sailors out there—you’re all too busy look- 
ing after yourselves. If that Jean Lebrun could have 
put me on the whipping block, do you think he 
would have hesitated for a moment?’’ Her laugh 
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was bitter. ‘‘I don’t cry for Jean Lebrun—he did 
enough of that for himself.”’ 

Lucie remembered that terrible crying. It echoed 
still in her ears. She managed to get as far as the 
basin before she was sick. 

Belle watched her retching. ‘‘Ugh, get that vile 
mess out of here.’’ She got down from her bunk and 
went next door to the little cabin. 

Lucie lay on the floor, panting. Groggily, she got 
to her feet and went to dispose of the contents of 
the basin in the sluice room. 


For two days everyone was subdued. The girls 
stayed huddled together whenever they went on 
deck; the sailors were at pains to come nowhere near 
them. On the third day, a rumor began to go around 
the ship that the broken mast had developed a bad 
crack and the captain meant to go into port at 
Lisbon. 

“Is it true?’’ Lucie asked Madame. 

**I think so,”’ she replied. ‘*We’ve been blown off 
course by the storms so Lisbon is near and is well 
known for repairs, it seems. But first we must get 
there.”” 

Her information proved right, although it took 
another two days to reach the harbor. 

Lisbon was the first foreign port Lucie had seen. 
Indeed, La Rochelle was the only port until now 
that she had seen, and she had not seen much of 
that. The men on the quay here were speaking a 
language she had never heard before. 

The girls, who had crowded onto the deck by now 
to see this port, were all looking puzzled. 
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**It’s Portuguese,’” said Mme. de Boisson, “‘but 
they’re clever sailors and boat builders, all the same. 
I expect it will be tomorrow before they start on the 
repairs. The captain will ask the port authority for 
help."’ 

It wasn’t the following day but two days after that 
before workmen came to look at the damage and 
assess the size of mast that would be needed; then 
they had to make a new mast in the boatyard. 

The days slipped by. One week was gone and then 
another. Lucie and Angeline enjoyed the days. They 
loved the newness, the freshness, of Lisbon. 

“It was rebuilt after the earthquake several years 
ago,’’ explained Mme. de Boisson; ‘‘that’s why it’s 
so clean and well-built looking, not like Paris where 
we sailed from.”’ 

“It’s beautiful,”’ enthused Lucie, ‘‘with that love- 
ly bridge over the river.”’ 

**It is,"” Madame agreed, ‘‘and the river is called 
the Tagus.’’ 

The girls had the ship largely to themselves for 
- there was only a skeleton crew, some of the sailors 
having shore leave. Mme. de Boisson took parties of 
the girls through the cobbled streets of the town, to 
the shops. They watched the women making lace 
and Lucie determined to spend one of her gold 
pieces on a lace mantilla or an ivory fan. She asked 
Mme. de Boisson what she thought of the lace. 

“It’s the finest in the world,’’ that good lady 
declared. ‘‘But if you have any money, child, buy 
some oranges, apples, and dried fruit. If it’s a long 
voyage, and I have the strongest feeling it will be, 
you'll need fruit more than a bit of lace.’” 
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“‘Why?”’ asked Angeline, who didn’t have any 
money but was interested, anyway. 

“Because on any voyage, the food gets worse. 
Even the salted meat goes off and the water tastes 
moldy and brackish. A bit of fruit then keeps the 
gums from bleeding. A sailor told me that and I’ve 
always taken his advice.’’ 

Lucie stored this information away, not acting on 
it yet for they didn’t know how much longer they’d 
be there. 

One of the daily duties for the girls was going to 
the pump on the quay for fresh water. All the girls 
liked having fresh water for washing their clothes 
and hair, but not all of them liked fetching it. 
Angeline and Lucie enjoyed lining up with the 
Portuguese women. Lucie listened to their chatter 
and was able to pick out an occasional word. 
Angeline was very quick to mime. She seemed able 
to communicate easily with the women. They told 
her where to go for the best fish and the best lace, 
and pointed out the handsomest men who passed. 
Angeline said they did so because they couldn’t 
understand why the girls were going so far away to 
find husbands when there were many handsome men 
here in their own town. 

Lucie didn’t understand how they passed this in- 
formation to the other girl, but accepted it because 
the women really did point to the best-looking men 
and because Angeline seemed such a favorite with 
them. 

“They're probably married already, these Por- 
tuguese men,’’ chuckled the practical Mme. de 
Boisson when she saw what was happening, “‘but it 
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doesn’t do any harm to look.” 

In the evenings the girls watched the fisherwomen 
waiting for their men to return from the sea. Black 
shawls on their shoulders or head, some of the 
women rocked to and fro, waiting. Some of them 
chatted, but the talk stopped when the fishing boats 
came in until each saw her man there. Some of the 
women were alone even after the boats came in. 
Although some of these were girls, little more than 
her own age, to Lucie they looked old and lonely. 

“It’s not a new grief,”’ Mme. de Boisson saw she 
was puzzled. ‘‘They’re the widows. One day their 
men didn’t come back; they still meet the fishing 
boats.’” 

“But, why?’ asked Angeline. ‘It must only re- 
mind them of their loss.”’ 

“Hope is the hardest thing to kill,’’ sighed 
Madame. “I’ve seen women go again and again to 
the graves of their children. Somehow, I think these 
women here still hope that the sea will give them 
back their men, but the sea is an unrelenting 
master.”” 

“I'd never come again,”’ said Lucie. “‘I wouldn’t 
want to see the others happy.”’ 

“I don’t know.”’ Angeline was thoughtful. 
**Perhaps they feel closer to their men here than any 
place else." Her tone changed. ‘‘Look, some of the 
women are loading up their trays to sell the fish. 
Let’s see if they have anything really nice for tomor- 
row.”’ She and the chaperone went to bargain, for 
Mme. de Boisson had a fund to cover the girls’ ra- 
tions while they were here. 

So the days passed very pleasantly and although 
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Lucie chafed sometimes at the delay, there were 
days when she hardly thought about Louis, except in 
her bunk at night. She and Angeline were close, but 
she didn’t talk to her about the boy who would be 
waiting in New France, nor about Phillipe whose 
memory was beginning to recede. 


It took three weeks to complete the new mast and 
another to get it properly installed and L’Hirondelle 
reprovisioned. It was the 20th of May before the 
captain announced he would be sailing in two days’ 
time, on the dawn tide. 

“Now is the time to buy fruit,’’ declared Mme. de 
Boisson on their last afternoon. 

Lucie spent one of her gold coins on figs, raisins, 
oranges, and apples and another on fruit for 
Angeline since she had no money. While Madame 
was busy helping some of the other girls with pur- 
chases, Lucie and Angeline haggled for a precious 
mantilla and an ivory fan, and Lucie managed to 
buy them both. The mantilla was white and of the 
finest quality. When Lucie tried it on, she felt she 
had never seen anything so beautiful. The lace sat 
upon her shining brown hair and framed her face. 

“She says it’s for a bride,”’ said Angeline. ‘‘l 
think she wants you to have it because she knows 
you're going to be a bride.” 

This certainly seemed so for the woman reached 
under the counter and brought out a white fan. It 
had the same pattern on its carving as the lace. The 
fan had little pink rosebuds painted on it and its 
whole effect was so dainty and pretty that Lucie 
knew she wanted that too. Angeline was infected 
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with Lucie’s enthusiasm and she and the shopkeeper 
reached agreement over the price. Lucie paid out her 
third gold coin. She and Angeline rushed back to the 
ship. They stored the fruit in their bunk drawers, 
but the fan and mantilla Lucie hid under the corner 
of her mattress, where she could touch them and see 
them every morning and evening. She only had one 
gold coin left, but what did she need money for? 
Louis would provide for her once she reached 
Quebec. 

During this time in Lisbon, Marie and Marianne 
had been constantly together. The four sisters, too, 
seemed to keep to themselves. Strangest of all, Belle 
and Bernadette were inseparable. 

“‘They’re always whispering together,’’ Angeline 
told Lucie on that last evening as they stood on the 
deck of the ship. The sun was setting, but it was still 
warm. “‘I’m sure they’re planning something. When 
you were buying the fruit this afternoon, | saw Belle 
talking to that very handsome Portuguese man, you 
know the one the ladies at the pump always point 
to. It’s funny because madame has been searching 
for a French ship to take Belle back.’’ 

**How do you know that?’’ Lucie brought herself 
back from imagining herself in her mantilla. *‘Did 
Madame tell you?’’ 

‘| heard her talking to the captain. She didn’t say 
I mustn’t tell, but I’ve only told you, no one else. 
Anyway, there’s no French ship.”’ 

“Then I expect she'll have to go to Quebec with 
us,”’ Lucie sighed. ‘‘I hate her climbing over my 
bunk all the time, and throwing her rubbish down.”’ 

‘She'll probably steal our fruit if we don’t watch 
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it.”” Angeline was sure of that. ‘I wonder why she 
came in the first place and how she managed to be 
approved.”’ 

Lucie shrugged. ‘‘She probably took someone 
else’s place. Who'd know the difference? Madame 
hadn’t seen any of us before.” 

Marie and Marianne joined them, hurrying to get 
back to the ship before it began to get dark. ‘‘Are 
we all back now?’’ asked Marie. 

“I don’t know,” replied Lucie. ‘“‘The L sisters 
are. I saw them come on.”’ 

“I haven’t seen Bernadette or Belle,’ Angeline 
said. ‘‘Have you?”’ 

“*Yes,”” said Marianne who was always more 
forthcoming than Marie. ‘‘We thought we saw them 
together half an hour ago going into a building. 
Some of the sailors from the ship were around the 
corner so we asked them what the building was but 
they laughed and wouldn’t tell us."’ 

“So then we thought perhaps it was some other 
girls," Marie took up the story, “‘but one of them 
was wearing a cloak like Belle’s and it’s a warm day 
for a cloak.’’ 

Lucie felt uneasy, but the others were unruffled. 
The big blonde girls went down to the cabin, but she 
and Angeline stayed to watch the sun go down. 

By the time they had eaten, Belle and Bernadette 
had still not returned and now it was dark. 

Madame went to see the captain who sent a party 
of four sailors to look around the town in case the 
girls had got lost. He said that was all he could spare 
because some of his men had leave until ten o’clock 
and the others were preparing for the early morning 
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Most of the girls went to bed, but Angeline and 
Lucie waited with Madame, wrapped in their cloaks, 
pacing the deck to keep warm. 

Shortly before ten, all the sailors returned and 

Bernadette was with them. She looked disheveled 
and wild eyed. The sailors reported they had found 
her wandering in the street, singing to herself. She 
had run away from them, but they had easily caught 
her and brought her back. Tears were running down 
her face and yet she wasn’t sobbing. She clutched 
Madame and cried, ‘‘You won't let them take me 
away, will you? Don’t leave me, please don’t leave 
me.”’ 
When Madame said, ‘“‘I won’t leave you, but 
where is Belle?’’ Bernadette began to laugh. ‘‘Gone 
away.’’ She leaned closer to Madame and 
whispered, “‘The devil’s got her.’’ She shrieked with 
laughter and rocked herself to and fro. 

“You won’t get any sense out of her,”’ said the 
sailor who had carried her aboard. ‘‘We didn’t. She 
doesn’t seem to know what happened to her or 
where the other one is. Best put her to bed.” 

They took Bernadette below and Madame gave 
her a hot drink. Angeline offered to let her sleep in 
her bunk because they saw no way of getting her in- 
to her own upper one. She fell asleep right away, 
but she was twitching and shaking, even in her sleep. 

Angeline climbed into the top bunk and Lucie got 
thankfully into hers. Madame could worry about 
Belle. Sleep claimed them. 


It was still cold and dark when Lucie woke sud- 
denly. She had a sense of motion and of something 


happening. ‘‘L’Hirondelle is sailing,’’ she said to 
herself. She realized the boat was moving and it was 
the kiss of the hull against the waves that had 
wakened her. She became aware of another noise as 
well. Someone was crying very gently. It was Ber- 
nadette, standing in the middle of the cabin. Lucie 
began to sit up. 

Louise was out of bed with one arm around the 
other “girl, leading her back to her own bunk. 
“There, there, it’s all right,”’ Lucie heard her mur- 
muring, “‘you had a bad dream, but now you'll 
sleep.”” Then there was quiet and they all slept. 


In the morning Bernadette was still in Louise's 
bed and didn’t want to get up. She was trembling as 
though she couldn’t stop and wouldn’t speak to any 
of them. Letty fed her a little gruel, spoonful by 
spoonful and Lorraine took her to the sluice room 
that was the toilet. The sisters all acted as though a 
child had come to them that needed gentle care. Lila 
and Louise took turns sitting with her, but still the 
shaking went on all day. 

Madame came in and looked at Bernadette, shook 
her head sorrowfully, and left her to the sisters’ 
care. Angeline got Bébé out of her drawer and of- 
fered her to Letty for the other girl. 

“When she’s ready, she'll be glad of her.”’ Letty 
laid the doll on the bed but Bernadette made no 
move to take it. 

Marie and Marianne wanted nothing to do with 
this strange creature in their midst and went to walk 
about on deck and then to sit in the other cabin, 
sewing, for they had bought some cotton material 


very cheaply and were making dresses for them- 
selves. 
Lucie felt completely useless. She asked Louise 
what she could do to help and was told, ‘‘Nothing 
for the moment.”’ She decided to find out if there 
was any news of Belle. The girl had not returned to 
the ship and the captain had sailed without her. No 
one knew where she was. The captain had ques- 
tioned the sailors very closely, but heard nothing 
that threw any light on where she had gone. Belle 
had disappeared. ¢ 

After the first day, no one commented on it. The 
tight little world of the ship closed around them. 
Bernadette stopped shaking and crying; she began to 
play with Bébé. She never spoke of Belle or what 
had happened and Louise wouldn’t allow Madame 
to ask her questions. It was better forgotten, she 
said. 
On the third morning, Letty and Lila dressed Ber- 
nadette and she went up on deck with them and 
played games of tag around the masts. She smiled at 
everyone and asked who they were and where they 
were going. She took all the pictures out of her 
prayer book and gave one to each of them. Lucie 
was given a fearsome devil killing a dragon, 
Angeline a saint being martyred by stoning. To 
Marie and Marianne she gave a saint carrying a 
lamb and a saint with a dove. Lettice and Lorraine 
had pictures of the Virgin and Lila, the infant Jesus. 
But Louise was given the prayer book. ‘‘Madeleine 
wants you to have it,’’ she told her, **because you’re 
so kind.”’ 

They all accepted their gifts. Some pasted the holy 
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pictures to the heads of their bunks but Lucie hid 
hers away in her drawer. The devil looked too much 
like Phillipe and she didn’t need reminding of him. 
He appeared too regularly in her dreams, always 
disappearing as her arms reached out to hold him. 

The days went on. L’Hirondelle was alternately 
battered by storms, which, at least, made the water 
barrels stored on the deck full again, or held mo- 
tionless against calm seas in bright burning sunlight, 
with no breath of wind. The storms were so 
ferocious that Lucie began to understand those Por- 
tuguese women who had waited on the quay for 
their men. Often death seemed only inches away. 
Another of the sailors was washed overboard in a 
bad storm. The girls could hear the sailors muttering 
about bad luck and women aboard the ship in the 
same breath. It seemed to Lucie that the men never 
smiled anymore as they went about their duties, but 
only looked sharply at the girls and went around 
them, never passing close beside. 

Two weeks went by, and then a third. In the calm 
periods, the heat was intense. The girls went 
barefoot even though the deck boards were nearly 
hot enough to scorch their feet. Marie and Marianne 
discarded the woolen dresses they had come aboard 
in and wore the brown cotton ones they had made. 
They were like no dresses Lucie had ever 
seen—shapeless, loose, and coming only to midcalf, 
more like long smocks. However, they were cool 
and the others looked at them enviously. Angeline 
had to wear her gray serge dress for she had no 
other, but she ripped out the sleeves and wore the 
top five buttons never buttoned. Nor did she wear 
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an underskirt. The serge chafed her at the neck and 
under her arms; she developed a heat rash which 
itched considerably. The four sisters had cotton 
blouses in vivid yellow, and long black cotton skirts. 
Lucie had the blue cotton dress Marguerite had 
given her before she left France. It had short sleeves 
and she ripped the collar off to make a V neck. Ber- 


nadette wore an underskirt only. She would have 


gone on deck in that if Louise had not insisted that 
she wear an old gray smock to cover her chest. Her 
underskirt was so old and dingy looking that it 
matched the smock. 

The girls spent most of their time on deck, lying 
flat there under an awning that Madame had rigged 


‘up for them. Tempers were trigger sharp. Only Ber- 


nadette smiled and never raised her voice. The 
others quarreled among themselves constantly, 
about the most trifling things. Lucie and Angeline 
took to guarding their rapidly diminishing supply of 
fruit, but some of it still disappeared. 

When the wind rose and L’Hirondelle swept for- 
ward again, most of the girls suffered terribly from 
sea sickness and the others, grumbling at the smell 
of the sleeping cabin, took turns emptying the pails 
down the toilet sluices. 

Lucie was lucky in not suffering from sea 
sickness, but Angeline finally succumbed to it in one 
very heavy storm. Lucie couldn’t bear to stay in the 
cabin with those heaving noises and smells. She 
crept to the sitting cabin, balancing herself against 
the walls because it was so rough. But even there, 
she felt trapped. A breath of air was what she 
needed. 
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The girl knew she wasn’t allowed on deck alone, 
but she was so desperate that she decided to go 
anyway. She was nearly knocked off balance just 
climbing the stairs, but she managed to get to the 
top, then lie there, gasping at the freshness and the 
ferocity of the air. She gulped it into her lungs. She 
was free at last of the stench of vomit. 

She gathered her cloak about her and rose to her 
feet. If she held tight to the ropes surely she could 
reach that center part of the ship between the masts 
where the wind would be less. She looked about. No 
sailors were in sight. Everything was battened down, 
tied to the deck. Only the big sail was open to the 
wind, and one small one. All she had to do was hold 
on to the guide ropes. The first few steps were easy, 
then the wind tore at her; she was hurled to the 
middle, still clutching the sliding rope. Her hands 
were burning, but she didn’t let go. She wanted to 
turn back but couldn’t, nor could she fight the 
wind. She heard a shout and then something, some- 
one, grabbed her and flung her from the rope as 
there was a tearing crash, louder than the wind. 
Noise was all about her and darkness and a weight 
on top of her, some kind of dead weight. She felt it 
and it was warm. She began to scream and struggle. 

“Lie still, you little fool.”’ It was a man on top of 
her. ‘‘What were you doing on deck?”’ 

Lucie could see nothing. She reached out and 
touched a face—a man’s face. “‘Who are you?”’ she 
breathed. 

That amused the sailor. She could feel his 
laughter as well as hear it, since he lay on top of her. 
“What difference does that make? I saved your life 
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and you ask who I am!”’ 

“Did you?’’ She struggled under him. ‘‘Well, 
you’re crushing me now. I can’t even breathe.’’ 

He inched his body off hers. ‘‘There’s not much 
room to move. Is that better?’’ 

They now lay side by side. ‘‘Have you broken 
anything?’’ he asked. 

Lucie felt her arms and legs as best she could. She 
felt sore all over, and shaken. ‘‘No, I don’t think so. 
And you?”’ 

She felt his body move against her. ‘‘No, I’m all 
right.”’ 

**‘What happened?”’ 

“The mast snapped. | saw it going just as I saw 
you and I made a flying leap to get to you. I’m not 
sure what's fallen on top of us, but whatever it is, 
it’s solid—I can’t move it.’ He pushed against the 
walls that held them in. ‘*We’re wedged in here until 
the wind stops blowing.”’ 

**But they’ll come to rescue us, surely it won’t be 
long.’’ Lucie was shivering. She didn’t like it here in 
the dark. It was like being in a tomb. There was no 
room to move and only this man's body near her. 
The noise of the wind was everywhere, so she had to 
raise her voice or whisper against his neck. 

“They probably don’t know we're here. We’re 
lucky to be alive. No, there'll be no rescue until the 
wind drops. They'd all be swept away.’’ His voice 
was warm. 

Lucie began to shiver. ‘It’s cold.”’ 

**And it will get colder. Come closer and I'll try to 
spread your cloak about us both.’’ He suited his ac- 
tions to his words. *‘At least we’re out of the wind.”’ 
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Lucie’s eyes had become more accustomed to the 
blackness. She peered at his face. ‘You're the sailor 
who showed me to the cabin the first day, aren’t 
you?”’ 

‘Aye, I’m Paul. I know your name. It’s Lucie. 
I’ve heard the other girls call you that. You used to 
smile at me.”” 

“That was before the beating.” 

‘Everything changed then,’’ his voice was harsh. 
‘The bad luck started. It’s always bad luck to have 
women aboard, but when they start hating and ly- 
ing, then it spreads everywhere.”’ 

Lucie shivered at the somberness of his tone. 
“Where do you come from, Paul?’’ 

“From Paris. I always wanted to go to sea and 
own my own boat.”’ 

‘“*You mean to be a captain and have a crew work- 
ing for you?”’ 

‘Aye, there’s money to be made and a good 
life.”” He lay on his back and prodded at the struc- 
ture that imprisoned them. ‘‘I think it’s part of the 
superstructure and the mast is holding it tight. I sup- 
pose we’re lucky not to have been killed or maimed 
by it. There isn’t any shifting it.”’ 

Lucie tried working at the side nearest to her. 
“It’s solid.’’ She was puffing with the effort. 

**Leave it, lass,"” he directed. ‘*We’ll have to wait. 
Tell me about the little girl Bernadette. Will she be 
all right?’’ 

“| don’t know. Louise, Lettice, Lorraine, and 
Lila are so kind to her that she might be one of their 
family. Louise says Bernadette reminds her of the 
little sister they left behind. They all play with her 
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and hope she'll grow up again. Perhaps she will for 
they seem to believe it. What happened to her back 
there in Lisbon?” 

**She had a shock. She'll get over it.’’ There was a 
finality in his words that made Lucie drop the sub- 


Lucie listened to the wind. It was as strong as ever 
and to make it worse the waves seemed higher as 
well for she could hear the spray on the wood that 
surrounded them. The cold was seeping into her 
bones and she thought it was raining. ‘‘I wish I 
could sit up or walk around,”’ she wailed. ‘‘I’'ll 
freeze to death here. Uncle said the winters in New 
France were terrible. Are they like this?’’ 

“Not as bad as this, though I've never seen such 
snow as they have there; but you'll be snug and cozy 
there in your own home. There’s wood to burn— 
just for the taking. They build tremendous fires. No 
one goes cold.’’ Paul had raised his voice because 
the noise of the wind was so great. “‘I’ll rub your 
arms and legs to get some warmth into them.”’ 

“I'll do the same for you,’’ she offered, and 
began to knead his shoulders. 

A little warmth crept back into the girl, as she 
rubbed away. In the very enclosed space they oc- 
cupied, movement was difficult without getting 
closer to each other. They ended up even tighter 
together, with her arms around his neck and his 
around her body, with the cloak sheltering both of 
them. This way both were warm. They must have 
slept for a while, an uneasy sleep punctuated by the 
how! of the wind and the crashing of the waves. 

Lucie had no idea how much time had passed, but 


f she woke cramped, stiff, and hungry. ‘‘l wish we 
had something to eat,”’ she exclaimed. 

“We have,”” Paul smiled. ‘I have an orange and 
a piece of bread. We'll share them.”’ He managed to 
extract both from his pocket. 

Lucie peeled the orange and divided it, counting 
the segments. It was awhile now since she had had 
any fruit. She didn’t really know who had stolen it 
from her, but certainly some of her little store had 
disappeared and her gums were soft, although not 
bleeding like those of some of the girls. She told 
Paul about it as they ate. 

“Sailors always have fruit about them,”’ he told 
her. ‘‘The captain of a boat like this usually keeps a 
box of lemons till the last so that on a long voyage 
the men are still healthy. The next day or two should 
see him giving them out.” 

‘Are they only for the crew?’’ Lucie was savoring 
her orange, chewing at the peel as well. 

“Usually. Passengers must make do for 
themselves.”’ 

Bread and orange had both disappeared now. 

“We'll turn back to back and get the stiffness out 
of this side. One at a time; there’s not much room.”’ 

“Like bookends,”” Lucie giggled and had to 
repeat it louder against the howl of the elements. 

They lay like that and Lucie drifted off to sleep 





again. 

Paul must have turned back for he began to rub 
her back. ‘*You mustn’t go to sleep again. The rain 
is seeping in a little and the cold will get in your 
bones.”” His hands were forcing warmth back into 
her, slapping her, pummeling her. Life flowed into 
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her shoulders and arms. His hands were on her legs 
now, stroking them back to pins and needles and to 
something else. In that cramped space, as warmth 
spread into her, so did desire. She tried to get his 
hands from her legs and struggled to put distance 
between them, but there was no place, no way to 
slide away from him. 

His hands left her knees and traveled up her 
thighs. He pulled her closer and she could feel him, 
hard against her back, his hands now on her breasts, 
his kisses on her neck. He fumbled with his trousers. 
She knew he was unbuttoning them. Then he raised 
her dress. She felt skin against skin, his thighs 
against her buttocks and he was in her. 

There was no use fighting. There was no room to 
fight, nowhere to go. He held her fast. She sur- 
rendered to the thrusting, exciting warmth of him. 
Not even aware of what she did, she undid the top 
buttons of her dress and his hands clasped her 
breasts, stroking them, pinching them to tingling 
life. As he poured himself into her, she wailed in 
pleasure, a high-pitched lullaby of passion and 
delight. 

They lay quiet then, warm and satiated. 

Then Lucie began to cry. What kind of girl was 
she? How had this happened? She wriggled around 
to face him. 

He groaned. ‘I shouldn’t have done it. You were 
in my care. But you were so sweet and I couldn’t 
stop myself. Forgive me, Lucie.’’ A sound like a sob 
escaped him and their tears mingled. 

Lucie wanted to comfort him. She held him in her 
arms. *‘Il wanted you too. Don’t blame yourself so 
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much. I think it was being imprisoned in this place. 
It feels like a coffin.’’ There were tears on his face. 
She didn’t know if they were his or hers but wiped 
them away with her fingers. 

“It was good."” His voice sighed against her neck. 
“But it was wrong. Promise you won't look when 
they beat me."’ 

“They won't beat you.”” Lucie was aghast. She 
held him closer. “I won’t tell and they won't 
know.”’ 

Paul didn’t seem to hear her. ‘‘I have a wife and 
child. What will she think when she finds out what I 
have done?’’ His body shook with sobs. 

“She isn’t going to find out.’ Lucie shouted the 
words. ‘‘I’m not going to tell. You’re not going to 
say anything to anybody. Don’t you understand 
that?’’ She shook him to make sure he was listening. 
“Pll say you were unconscious most of the time, hit 
on the head when you saved me from the mast.’’ 

**You’d do that for me?’’ Hope sprang up. 
**Why?”’ 

‘*Because you loved me for a little when we were 
trapped and cold and you saved my life before. 
Let’s say I’m doing it for your wife so she’ll have a 
whole man, not a beaten wreck.”’ 

“She'd be lucky to have a live man.’’ He hugged 
her. ‘‘You really mean it, don’t you?”’ 

"Yes, I said so.’’ Lucie hesitated. ‘‘Why would 
your wife be lucky to have a live man? Jean didn’t 
die when he was beaten.’’ There had been such a 
note of finality in his voice that Lucie felt she must 
ask. 

‘He only had thirty strokes—that was a token 
beating.”’ 
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“What do you mean?”’ The wind had abated a lit- 
tle and Lucie no longer had to scream to be heard 
above it. 

“Well, you must know that although the girl 
shouted rape,’’ Paul said the word uncomfortably, 
“the captain never believed it, nor anyone else, 
otherwise the sentence would have been double 
that.’” 

Lucie digested this in silence. That scene when 
Jean had been beaten still haunted her. ‘‘It was hor- 
rible.’’ She shook her head to get it out of her mind. 
“*Well, they won’t do that to you. I won’t let 
them.’* 

“Pull down your dress then and button up the 
neck,”’ Paul directed. *‘I wonder if you should hit 
me with something across the head to make a 
lump.”’ He scrabbled around in the dark to see if he 
could find anything. ‘‘Ah, here’s a piece of wood.”’ 

“But I don’t want to hit you,’’ Lucie protested. 
**T won’t have anyone to talk to. You must have 
enough bumps and bruises now.’’ She took the 
wood from him. ‘I'll just keep it by me for later.’’ 

**T won't touch you again,’’ he promised humbly. 
“I'll see my wife watching me. You're a generous 
girl, Lucie—and a good girl. She’d thank you.”’ 

Lucie smiled at him. ‘‘Remember you saved my 
life. I'll keep saying that and you keep quiet. You'll 
be a modest hero. Now, will you do something for 
me?” 

“‘Anything.”’ 

“*Tell me what happened in Lisbon and how Belle 
got left behind. You know, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, I know.’’ The motion of the ship was less 
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violent now, but the wind blew in gusts. Paul 
propped himself on one elbow. **Belle had arranged 
to sell Bernadette to a brothel.” 

“Oh, no.”’ Lucie breathed this denial. 

“Oh yes,”’ Paul was matter-of-fact. *‘You know 
that very good-looking man that was often on the 
quay?” 

‘*You mean that one the Portuguese women were 
always pointing out to us? Yes, it must have 
been—”’ Lucie answered her own question. ‘*Marie 
and Marianne said they had seen Belle follow him 
into a house and they’d told some of the sailors.”’ 

‘*] was one of those sailors and so was Jean. He 
guessed what was happening and he and some of the 
men went into the house. Jean demanded the new 
French girl and Bernadette was brought to him. She 
was frightened to death. There was such a commo- 
tion that the handsome man came and Belle ran out. 
But some of us were waiting for her and marched 
her back in. We traded her for Bernadette. The man 
didn’t care which girl stayed so Belle stayed and 
Jean and some of the others also remained. They all 
had their turn. She was paid out for that beating.” 

Lucie’s blood ran cold. So Belle had brought 
about her own downfall and Jean had had his 
revenge. She could imagine it had been a terrible 
revenge. It was rough justice she supposed, except 
for Bernadette. “‘And Bernadette?’’ she asked. ‘*Did 
she go willingly back to the ship with you?” 

“‘No, she kept crying for Belle and asking us 
where she was. We had to tell her what had happen- 
ed so that we could get her to come quietly. We 
didn’t want to be arrested and spend our time in a 
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Portuguese jail while the ship sailed.”’ 1 
‘And when you told her, what then?’’ . 
“She went quiet like a child. I don’t know if she’ll _ 

ever be herself again.’’ Paul was puzzled. ‘‘We only 

saved her. Why should we feel guilty?” 

They were both silent. 

“*Listen,’’ exclaimed Lucie. ‘‘The wind has 
dropped.”” 

“*You’re right. Now is the time to use that piece 
of wood I found for you.’’ Paul was saying the 
words as Lucie’s hand rose in action. 

She hit him with enough force on his forehead to 

break the skin and knock him out. Where she found 
the strength, she didn’t know. But deep within her 
was the realization that it had to be done. She could 
hold her tongue, but guilt might well loosen his 
when they were found together. 
_ In the darkness, she waited for release. She 
pounded on the wall of her prison and screamed for 
help, until her voice was raw and ragged. There was 
no move at all from Paul. She wondered wretchedly 
if she had hit too hard and killed him. There was 
blood on his face and her hand came away sticky 
with it, when she touched him. She rubbed it on her 
dress and into her cheeks as she wiped her tears. 

The rain had soaked into her cloak where she lay 
upon it and she tried to find a drier patch. 

What if Paul were dead and she just lay beside 
him and died of cold and damp? She began to cry. 
Rescue might be too late for both of them. 


THREE 


Lucie did not know whether it was night or day. 
She was cold and cramped and without hope. 

Suddenly, there was a knocking on the wood out- 
side and a voice calling, ‘‘Is anyone there?”’ 

**Yes, yes, get us out.”” Her voice was hoarse. 

The rescuers must have heard her for they called 
back to her to wait and she could feel them trying to 
move the wood that prisoned her. There were words 
of command and grunts of effort and something was 
lifted away—the mast, perhaps. Then the whole top 
structure came away and Lucie could see the faces 
of her rescuers. 

It was night for the sailors held a lantern aloft. 
Some of them lifted Paul out of the prison and some 
lifted Lucie. Both were carried to a place out of the 
wind and rain under the poop deck. Angeline was 
there. She walked beside Lucie, holding her hand. 
Lucie’s legs collapsed under her; she was shaking 
with cold and with relief. 

Madame wrapped a blanket around her, there on 
the deck, and gave her a steaming hot drink which 
must have been laced with brandy for she gulped 
and gasped as it went down. Madame then went to 
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look at the unconscious body of Paul. Louise a 
there, too, among the sailors, mopping the blood — 
away from his face. 

““He’s not dead, is he?’’ asked Lucie, her voice 
shaking. ‘“‘He saved my life when the mast fell—it 
was the mast, wasn’t it? I’d just come up on deck 
and he saw what was happening and ran at me, 
knocked me down, and saved me. He kept Passing 
out and coming to and trying to lift the wood away. 
Tell me he’s not dead. He’s such a brave, good 
man.”’ She took another drink and choked. Tears 
ran down her face. 

“There, there,’’ exclaimed Madame, now back at 
Lucie’s side. ‘‘You’re both alive and that was more 
than we could hope for. We'll take you both where 
it's warm and make sure no bones are broken.” 

Paul was carried away by some of his mates and 
Angeline and Madame half-led, half-carried Lucie to 
the sitting room. She finished the fiery drink. Then 
they took off her dress, washed her with a basin of 
hot water, dried her with a big towel, and wrapped 
her in flannelet and woolen blankets, before putting 
her to bed. Just before she drifted off to sleep, 
Louise came and whispered to her that the mate had 
told her that the sailor Paul had opened his eyes, but 
they couldn’t get- much sense out of him. He kept 
asking for his wife, but the mate said that was to be 
expected. He thought he'd be all right in a day or 
two, 


In the morning, Lucie felt stiff and sore all over. 
She looked through the porthole, saw the sun shin- 
ing and the boat scudding through the waves, and 
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d she gave thanks that she was alive. The others | 
gathered around her bunk when they saw she was 
awake and asked her how she felt. Madame brought 
her hot chocolate and biscuits and fussed over her. 
She had to tell them how it all happened—what it 
had felt like to be trapped. 

“It was Angeline who thought you were still 
alive,”’ said Madame. ‘‘When the storm was at its 
worst, she wanted us all to go and look for you. 
Well, we couldn’t then, of course.’’ She shrugged. 
“It was a terrible storm, but as soon as it grew 
calmer, Angeline and I went to the captain and we 
started to search. Angeline heard you crying. We 
didn’t believe her, but then the mate heard you too. 
When we freed you and you were alive and well, I 
still couldn’t believe it.’” Madame smiled at all the 
girls. ‘‘l wish there was something we could do for 
that good, brave man who saved you.” 

“*Is he all right?”’ asked Lucie. 

“The mate thinks he will be. He calls him a 
modest hero, a true sailor.’"’ Madame rolled the 
words off her tongue. 

Lucie almost laughed to hear them. Exactly what 
she had said! ‘I would like to see him, to thank 
him. Do you think they’d let me?’’ 

‘*We shall all thank him.’’ Madame was in com- 
plete agreement with this. ‘‘It is good to know that 
there are good, kind sailors as well as bad ones. In 
fact, we shall see the captain and tell him.” 

In the afternoon, Madame and Lucie did just 
that. They went to the captain’s cabin so that the 
girl could made a statement about the accident. 

Captain Rouleau spoke very kindly to her and 
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copied down carefully all her answers to his ques- 
tions. He asked how it had happened and how the 
sailor, Paul, had behaved toward her. Both he and 
Madame seemed delighted to hear that Paul had 
behaved as a true gentleman. When Lucie rolled 
those words ‘‘true gentleman’’ off her tongue, a pic- 
ture of Phillipe’s Uncle Charles, the duke, flashed 
into her mind, but she dismissed it, without even 
permitting herself a smile. 

When the captain offered them refreshments, he 
rang a little bell and a young sailor, a lad of twelve 
or thirteen came in and poured wine for them. 

Lucie sat back and sipped her wine and looked 
around while Madame talked. The cabin was small, 
but comfortable and cheerful. There was a green 
carpet on the floor and the captain sat at a large 
- roll-top desk. Lucie had always thought of him dur- 
ing the time she had been on L’Hirondelle as a big 
man, but he was only average height, dark haired 
with piercing blue eyes and a hooked nose. His com- 
plexion was bronzed and there were two deep lines 
at the top of his nose, running up his forehead. 
There were laughter wrinkles around his eyes. 
Altogether he looked more human and under- 
standing up close. He told them that Paul had a 
fever, but that he hoped he would soon be well 
enough to resume his duties. He added in a very 
courtly manner that he had four daughters himself, 
not so brave as Lucie and her companions. 

“Not so desperate,’’ Louise amended when Lucie 
repeated the conversation to her. ‘‘They’ll have 
dowries.”’ 

Lucie looked at Louise in some astonishment. It 


j was the first time she had ever heard that note of 
bitterness in her voice. 

“Does it surprise you that | am human too?’’ 
Louise asked. ‘‘My sisters and | would rather have 
stayed in France, but there was no way the family 
could provide dowries for all of us. So, rather than 
some be favored at the expense of others, we came 
together to face the unknown. Will we ever arrive in 
Quebec, do you think?” 

“Yes, we will,”” Lucie smiled at her. They were in 
the sluice room together, rinsing out their smalls 
now that there was fresh water again. Lucie was 
feeling very light-hearted indeed. The interview with 
the captain had gone very well and her monthly 
cycle had started. The release of tension for her was 
complete. ‘“‘My period has started,’’ she told the 
other girl, feeling one confidence deserved another. 

Louise looked pleased. ‘‘I’m glad you told me. 
Madame asked me to find out when it did. I wasn’t 
sure how to go about it.”’ 

Lucie was startled. ‘‘Madame de Boisson asked 
you that? Why?’ at 

““Well, what would you do if you were in her 
place?”” Louise was calm. ‘‘After Belle, she wants to 
be sure.”’ 

Lucie knew a moment of unease. Perhaps they 
weren’t so trusting after all. It was as well Paul had 
developed a fever. He would not have faced ques- 
tions as well as she hoped she had. ‘*Well, now you 
can report back to her that all is well,’’ she ex- 
claimed shortly. 

Louise seemed to hesitate. ‘‘Is all well?” she 
asked gently. ‘You haven’t formed an affection for 
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this Paul?’’ 

Lucie giggled. This was the last thing she expected 
to be asked. ‘‘No, of course not. He has a wife and 
a baby. I liked talking to him, when he was able to 
talk,”” she added hastily. ‘“‘Why did you think I 
might like him?’’ 

**Just an idea I had.’’ Louise was evasive. 

“Yes, but why?’’ Lucie pressed the point. 

“Mind, I haven’t said anything to anybody else, 
and I won't since I see you’re not hurt, but when I 
wiped the blood from Paul’s face last night, it 
hadn’t begun to set. It seemed such a fresh cut.” 

Lucie was taken aback. She strove to look calm 
and shrugged. ‘‘I suppose when he moved it broke 
open again.” 

““Ye-es, perhaps. That seems likely,’’ Louise 
agreed. ‘I don’t mean to say anything further,’ 
Louise looked her directly in the eye, ‘“‘but 
remember, deceit breeds deceit. Truth has a habit of 
surfacing much later. No, don’t say anything.’ She 
held up her hand to still Lucie’s tongue, as though 
she could see that shot had gone home. ‘“‘It’s better 
left alone.’’ 

Lucie nodded. ‘‘They say women can’t hold their 
tongues. It’s not true, is it?’’ 

They smiled at each other and the subject was 
never mentioned again between them. 

In fact, the whole subject seemed to fade away 
after that. It took Paul a week to recover from his 
fever and then he resumed his duties about the ship, 
as though nothing had happened. Yet, in some in- 
definable, quiet way, a good deal had changed and 
happened. 
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The weather continued fair. The butts were full 
and fresh rain water was plentiful. The wind blew 
sweetly, but with the main mast gone, L ’Hirondelle 
was reduced to half her speed. The debris from the 
storm had been cleared from the decks and the girls 
sat under their canopy again, able to enjoy the plea- 
sant, bracing weather. Food was running very low 
and as Madame had foretold, what there was was 
rancid and unappetizing. However, the sailors were 
allowed to fish over the side of the boat and they 
made good catches of cod, haddock, and plaice. 
They shared these with the girls. 

When the captain gave out the lemons, as Paul 
had said he would, they too were shared among the 
girls. A different spirit pervaded the whole ship, in 
spite of the calamities that had befallen. 

Bernadette took to following Lucie about. Like a 
faithful dog, she shadowed her. ‘‘Now is the time 
for her to learn something,’ declared Louise. 
“Teach her sums or reading—you taught your 
cousins, didn’t you?”’ 

Lucie was beginning to develop a great respect for 
the quiet Louise so she asked Bernadette if she 
would like to learn to read. 

To her surprise, Bernadette was delighted. She 
proved an apt pupil and was soon joined by Letty, 
Lila, and Lorraine. Their only book was Sister 
Madeleine’s prayer book. They stumbled and 
hesitated over the long words, but in a surprisingly 
short time they mastered them. It sounded more like 
a religious meeting than a reading lesson, but it was 
the pleasantest teaching Lucie had ever done, 
because they were so willing. They sat in the open 
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air, sucking lemons—pulp, rind, and pith—and 
reading prayers. 

Marie and Marianne viewed this classroom activi- 
ty with distaste and kept as far away as they could, 
but they couldn’t help learning the prayers by heart, 
so often were they repeated. Sometimes they would 
join in and supply a missing word to one of the 

' readers. This incensed Bernadette for she knew they 
did it to tease. Louise always managed to calm her 
down, and took such pleasure in all their progress 
that Lucie felt she was the real teacher. 

Many of the prayers dealt with sin, sinners, and 
the temptations of the flesh. Sometimes Lucie felt 
very uncomfortable when the girls were reading 
these. ‘*The wages of sin is death’’ never failed to 
send a shiver down her spine. Louise never said 
anything about these warning messages, but now 
and then Lucie felt sure the other girl was looking at 
her. But perhaps she was mistaken for Louise often 
turned the readers to the gentler prayers. There was 
one which Lorraine read one day from the Psalms: 
“*I was hungry and you gave me to eat, I was thirsty 
and you gave me to drink, I was a stranger and you 
took me in; naked and you clothed me. | was sick 
and you visited me. I was in prison and you came to 
me.”’ By the time all the girls had read that out 
loud, Louise could recite it by heart, and even some 
of the sailors were repeating it. 

Strangely, Louise seemed to have no desire to 
read herself, though Lucie coaxed her to learn. 
**No, no, | would slow you up. It gives you all 
something to do,’’ said Louise, ‘‘and I like to watch 
and listen. You see some of it rubs off on me.’’ 
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After the reading lesson, Angeline took them for 
writing. They had Bernadette’s slate and a piece of 
chalk. Lucie had used the smaller of the two pieces 
of chalk for writing the alphabet in the initial 
reading lessons. Now, Angeline used the other to 
show them how to write. The girls had to practice 
forming their letters with their fingers at first and 
then with a bit of sharpened wood which one of the 
sailors provided. By the time Angeline allowed them 
to use the precious chalk, they could sign their 
names. Even Louise proudly signed hers, with a 
great deal of effort. 

On deck in this fine weather, Lucie listened to the 
wind in the sails. It wasn’t a grand pushing noise as 
it had been under full sail, but rather the wind sang 
a gentle little tune, ‘I’m coming, Louis, wait for 
me.”” 

They had no rain for five weeks. The salt meat 
was inedible and the water in the butts was very low 
again. There was only a little for drinking, none for 
washing. The girls washed in sea water, and the 
shifts and stockings that they rinsed out were stiff 
with salt. 

When the rain did come, it came down in torrents 
and kept the girls from the deck. They did their 
lessons in the sitting cabin. 

It was August 31st before land was sighted and 
they all rejoiced. But then fog enveloped the ship for 
two days and nights. They all shivered in the icy 
cold and expected to be washed along by the current 
to some rocky shore since they were now so near the 
land. A feeling of dread possessed them all. The 
sailors talked of sea monsters swallowing 
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L’Hirondelle. These tales were repeated by the girls, 
until firmly stopped by Louise. ‘‘We shall all reaa 
the prayers and be quite safe,’’ she told them and 
they got on with their lessons again, with the aid of 
a lantern in the cabin. 

Perhaps it was the prayers that kept them safe for 
they ran aground at Cape Bonavista on the east 
coast of the island of Newfoundland, without much 
damage. Then the sun shone again. 

The port was bleak and bare and L’Hirondelle 
only put up for a night and a day for the most 
essential provisions. Madame bought fresh bread 
and some wild blueberries for the girls. It was sheer 
delight to taste fresh food. 

The day after they left Cape Bonavista, they saw a 
large white bear swimming in the sea. The captain 
ordered the longboats out and the sailors killed the 
bear and dragged it back to the ship. After they 
butchered it, everyone aboard had fresh meat for 
the first time in months. To Lucie it tasted like very 
tender beef; she hardly regretted the magnificent 
creature who had provided the meal. 

As they sailed up the St. Lawrence, the weather 
was beautiful. The wind filled the sails and the sun 
shone. They passed Brion Island, Cape Savage, 
Cape Horn, Chaleur—each name some place that 
Frenchmen had named, each day a different place. 
This was a mighty river—eighty miles wide at its 
mouth, Madame de Boisson informed them. She 
called it simply, the river, as if there was no other. 
The scenery and nature herself matched the huge 
scale of the river. Gaspé Peninsula had rugged cliffs 
and towering forests, and in the river there were 
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many whales. The girls exclaimed at the size of these 
and at the deer, moose, and elk they saw at the edge 
of the forest. The sailors fished for salmon, eels, 
and lampreys and they made a very welcome change 
from the diet of salt meat they had endured crossing 
the ocean. 

They passed the mouth of another river, called the 
Saguenay and the sailors said they were nearly there. 
There was now an air of joy and expectancy aboard 
the ship. When, a week after starting up the River, 
they passed the Ile d’Orleans with its masses of wild 
ripening grapes, a shout of triumph went up and 
they all sang hymns and repeated the prayers they 
knew by heart. Four miles later they came to the 
mouth of the St. Charles River and the cliffs of 
Quebec. They had arrived! 

Sailors whistled as they went about their duties 
and the girls huddled in little groups, watching the 
land come closer. Suddenly, it was journey’s end 
and the beginning of their new lives. 

They berthed at Quebec on the 9th of September 
to the news that L’Hirondelle had been given up as 
lost as far back as July. They were able to laugh and 
joke about that. But it worried Lucie. Perhaps Louis 
would not be there to meet her. 

Louise suddenly remembered that Belle had left 
one or two things in her drawer. One of these was a 
white blouse and she gave it to Angeline because her 
gray dress was so worn out. Angleline wore the 
white blouse and her black skirt on that Saturday 
afternoon when the girls left the ship for the Ur- 
suline Convent. 

Lucie’s legs couldn’t accustom themselves to 
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walking on firm ground. Her body tried to sway as 
it had on the ship. Angeline and the other girls were 
the same. They all giggled as they walked. There 
were many people on the quay and in the town as 
they marched along with Mme. de Boisson at their 
head—a joyful Madame reunited with her husband, 
a large bald-headed man. 

But nowhere could Lucie see Louis. It wasn’t in 
any way as she had visualized their arrival—this 
marching along two by two—each girl carrying her 
bundle of belongings or little trussing chest, stared 
at by the populace. Lucie had her mantilla and fan 
packed away in her trunk which she found heavy 
and awkward to carry. Thankfully, it wasn’t far to 
the convent. 

_Once there, by dint of bribing the little servant, 
Marie by name, Lucie contrived to have a hot bath 
and wash her hair, underwear, and cotton dress. 
The little Marie sponged her green dress in the laun- 
dry room and agreed to press it that night, along 
with the blue cotton. Her brown serge dress, Lucie 
sponged down, but hoped she would never have to 
wear it again, it was so worn and faded looking; so 
was the blue cotton really, but at least it was light 
and comfortable. 

All this activity kept her hands busy but didn’t 
quite still the question in her heart. Where was 
Louis? Why hadn’t he met her? 


In the morning Lucie woke to a shining day. The 
sun was warm on the foot of her bed, brilliant on 
the dust motes rising in the center of the room. 
Angeline, Marie, and Marianne shared this room 
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and were already chattering about the husbands they 
would find. Lucie stretched luxuriously. It was love- 
ly to be in a real bed, though a very narrow, simple 
one. 

**We don’t have to do anything today,’” Angeline 
told them, ‘‘except tidy ourselves and go to church 
because it’s Sunday. The husbands are tomorrow.”’ 

‘*How do you know?’’ asked Marianne. 

“I heard one of the nuns say, and it will be 
tomorrow afternoon, in fact. We're to go to the 
church hall just around the corner. I expect that’s 
the church we'll be going to this morning for Sun- 
day Mass.”’ 

“1 still don’t know how you find out all the 
news.’’ Lucie yawned and stretched as she sat up in 
bed. This was good news. Louis would be sure to get 
in touch with her today. She might even see him at 
church. She dressed with a light heart, pleased with 
herself, knowing that her hair looked splendid as it 
was always curlier after a wash. Her blue cotton 
dress which little Marie, true to her promise had 
ironed and hung on the back of the door, was look- 
ing much more presentable than it had yesterday. 
She took a good deal of trouble getting ready, 
fluffed her front hair about her face and tied the 
back in a long chignon with some of the blue ribbon 
Marguerite had given her so long ago. She had 
fashioned the discarded collar of her dress into a 
head covering that accented the blue of her eyes and 
the glowing tan of her face. 

Yesterday afternoon, they had all been tired, so 
they had scarcely looked about them as they climbed 
the steep path from quay to convent. However, this 
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morning on the walk to the church, Lucie noticed 
everything. Some of the bigger houses and buildings 
were stone. The smaller houses were wood, painted 
white most of them with verandas running the whole 
length of the front. The doors were brightly 
painted—red, blue, green, violet. The roofs were 
pointed. The maple trees that lined the way, as 
everywhere down the River, were yellow and orange 
and red against the dark green of the fir trees and 
the blue of the sky. 

Even this early in the morning there were soldiers 
walking about in their blue-and-white uniforms, the 
townsmen wearing the long red coats which seemed 
almost a uniform of their own here in Quebec. 
There were half-naked Indians too. 

Angeline pointed to a tall, brown-haired man 
dressed in fawn-colored leggings and a sort of 
fringed smock. ‘‘That’s a coureur de bois—a sort of 
woodsman and trader,’’ she told Lucie. ‘‘He’s 
French like us, but he goes among the Indians buy- 
ing furs and he dresses like them. Mme. de Boisson 
told us about them.”’ 

Lucie did remember Madame talking about the 
coureurs de bois and she stared at the man, wonder- 
ing about his life. 

**That’s deerskin probably,’’ added Angeline, 
“‘and ever so soft, I expect. I'd like a dress like 
that.”’ 

**Would you really? It looks so foreign, somehow. 
I'd rather have a proper dress—pink, | think, or 
pale green with lace.’’ 

“You are funny, Lucie,”’ laughed Angeline. ‘‘Do 
you think you or I will ever have a dress like that? 


That’s a fine lady’s dress.”’ 

**Well, I don’t suppose we'll ever have a deerskin 
dress either,’’ said Lucie. ‘‘Unless Louis has turned 
into a coureur de bois,’’ she added to herself. 

As they entered the church that smelled of candles 
and incense, peace enfolded the girl. Churches 
weren't so different in the old world and the new. 
This one had models of ships suspended from the 
ceiling—ships very like L‘Hirondelle—and that 
made her think of Louis again. She had no way of 
knowing whether the ship he had traveled in had ar- 
rived safely. She tried to bring his face before her 
eyes—dark hair and eyes, she remembered, and a 
tall strong body—but somehow it was a hazy 
recollection, no longer a clear print in her mind. She 
sighed. What did she really know about Louis? She 
had only known him for a short four months. He 
had come to Aunt Agatha’s to install some shelves 
in the pantry and had stayed to rebuild a shed. But 
they had often talked in the garden and had im- 
mediately liked each other. Then he had been an ap- 
prentice carpenter, but his master entrusted him with 
many jobs on his own. He was a good worker and 
Lucie knew he was ambitious and determined to get 
on, as determined- as she was herself to escape Aunt 
Agatha. What use to think of his look and his 
qualities, where was he? 

Lucie examined each new arrival to the church for 
she and Angeline had found places well in the rear. 
There was no Louis. 

On the way back to the convent for lunch, Lucie 
was therefore astonished to have a lad of ten or so 
thrust a letter into her hands, saying “‘It’s for Lucie 
Lamartine.”’ 
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Lucie and Angeline were at the end of the line of 
girls and none of the others walking ahead seemed 
to have noticed. Angeline’s look at her companion 
was full of curiosity, but Lucie hurriedly shoved the 
envelope into her pocket and would say nothing 
more than, “‘I'll tell you after I’ve read it.”’ 

Lucie slipped away into the convent garden and 
found a seat alone. Her hands trembled as she 


opened it and read: 


Dear Lucie, 

When I saw you yesterday coming off the 
boat I was happy, so happy because you were 
alive. L’Hirondelle had been reported missing 
in June with all hands lost. 

I'm glad you're alive, Lucie, but I can’t 
marry you. You must find a husband for 
yourself tomorrow. 

Your friend forever, 
Louis 


Stunned, she read it again. What did he mean he 
couldn’t marry her? Why not? She went hot and 
cold at the thought of tomorrow. Marry an 
unknown man when she loved Louis, and he was 
here—it was unthinkable. 

*‘What is it?’’ asked Angeline, finding her there. 

Lucie handed her the note. 

“I don’t understand. Were you going to marry 
this Louis? Is that why you never gossiped with the 
others about what awaited us here in New France?’’ 

The whole story came out then. ‘‘I couldn’t tell 
even you,”’ said Lucie. ‘‘I knew, or thought I knew, 
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the man who was waiting to marry me and you 
others didn’t. It seemed unfair, somehow.”’ 

“And now?’’ asked Angeline. ‘“‘What are you 
going to do now?”’ 

The look of shock was beginning to leave Lucie’s 
eyes, though her hands still trembled. ‘‘If only there 
was some way I could talk to him. I could change 
his mind, perhaps. I must see him, Angeline, but 
how, when I don’t know anyone here?’’ 

**You’re forgetting, Madame de Boisson promised 
to take us for a walk this afternoon. Perhaps she 
would know him. You could say he was a boy from 
your village and you wondered how he had got on 
here—it would be natural to ask, after all.’’ 

Lucie hugged the little dark girl. What a friend 
she was—no hurt feelings about not being in Lucie’s 
confidence from the first, but a practical suggestion. 

So it was that afternoon when the two girls were 
exploring the town with Mme. de Boisson that 
Angeline brought up the subject. “‘Lucie thinks 
someone from the place where she lived might be in 
Quebec. You know lots of people, Madame, would 
you have heard of him?”’ 

“It’s always exciting to think there’s someone 
from home when you come to a strange place,” 
Madame didn’t seem at all surprised by this request. 
**What’s his name, Lucie?’’ 

**Louis Lortie.’’ 

“I’ve heard that name,’’ Madame paused as 
though to recall in what connection. ‘tl know—he’s 
a young chap who only came over this year, in 
March I think. My husband told me about 
him—such a romantic story—he met this girl on the 


boat coming over, Marie Hould, who was coming to 
join her father, the manager of the new boatyard. It 
must have been love at first sight. They married last 
month, the beginning of August.’’ 

Lucie felt as though someone had struck her. She 
was sure the color had left her face. 

Madame appeared not to notice for she went on 
with the story. ‘‘They say Monsieur Hould wasn’t 
too pleased at first, but the young man has a fine 
job at the boatyard and he’s a very good worker, a 
very ambitious man, I believe.’ 

“*Yes,”’ agreed Lucie, surprised that she could talk 
about him at all. ‘‘He was always ambitious.”’ 

While they were speaking, Madame was pointing 
out to them the sights of Quebec. Now she had 
stopped to show them one of the oldest houses. 
**It’s a lovely old place, all stone, as you can see. I 
understand the floors are very uneven—they didn’t 
build as well a hundred years ago."’ 

Lucie nodded and directed unseeing eyes at the 
house in question, Her eyes were blurred with tears, 
tears which she wouldn't allow to fall. 

Angeline kept asking Madame questions, first 
about the house and then about the passers-by and 
Lucie was able to regain some composure. 
Somehow, until that moment she had been sure she 
would only have to see Louis and everything would 
be all right. A feeling of utter panic swept over her. 
It had been romantic and exciting to think Louis 
would claim her as his bride and all would be well. 
Now, like the other girls, she would be auctioned off 
as bride to some unknown because of the king’s 
dowry. This wasn’t the way she had planned it. She 
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wanted to scream, to kick the hitching post that 
happened to be before this old house. Such rage 
possessed her at this betrayal that her body shook 
with it. 

As Madame de Boisson waved to an acquain- 
tance, Angeline gave her a quick hug. ‘‘It’s the same 
for all of us,’” she whispered. ‘‘We all have to make 
our own way.”” 

It was at that moment that Lucie left girlhood and 
romantic dreams behind her. Even as part of herself 
wept silent tears of pity and regret for herself and 
Louis, a harder inner core recognized the truth of 
Angeline’s words. Well, she would make her own 
way, just as Louis had done. She would take the 
best offer she got tomorrow and make the most of 
this new world, these new horizons. She held her 
head up. 

Madame was introducing them to the woman she 
had hailed. ‘‘This is Madame Hainault. You'll be in- 
terested, Lucie, she knows your friend and his 
bride.”” 

““Such a fine young man and such a sweet girl,’’ 
murmured the other lady, a woman, Lucie judged to 
be in her fifties, ‘‘a dear little thing—blonde with 
blue eyes, very pretty and so gentle, hardly old 
enough to be married, but they marry young these 
days. You girls will be brides tomorrow.’’ Her ex- 
pression plainly said that their marriages would be 
different from that of Louis and Marie. But she 
wished them well and went on her way. 

Madame de Boisson was taking them now through 
the old part of town—the lower town, the fort and 
harbor. It seemed strange to Lucie that people had 
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lived in Quebec for over a hundred years and that 
now they spoke with pride about the old part of 
town—the beginning of the colony. Certainly, to 
Lucie it seemed well fortified. From the lower town 
she could see it was naturally fortified, for the cliffs 
(or the Heights as Madame called them) made the 
upper town almost impregnable. Perhaps she herself 
would live here in Quebec. The thought warmed her. 
It was a busy town and as a married woman she 
would be able to get about on her own. There were 
many people strolling about this sunny Sunday 
afternoon. 

Now they were passing some shops and Madame 
couldn’t resist pointing out the better ones, the ones 
to deal with. ‘‘I hope both you girls settle here in 
town,”’ she said. ‘‘I’ll be able to help you and see 
your children grow up, for I have none of my own." 

**We’ll visit you, anyway, surely,’’ said Angeline, 
*tand you shall visit us. Oh, I do hope we find 
husbands here.”’ 

“*You’ll like Quebec. It’s so lively, they’re always 
dancing here. In fact, there’s a ball tomorrow night 
at the governor’s house. Still, | don’t suppose you'll 
get to that. It’ll be a grand affair.’’ 

“Are you going, Madame?’’ asked Lucie, in- 
terested in spite of herself. ‘‘What will you wear?”’ 

“I’ve brought a lovely blue dress back from 
France, and many times on that journey | thought 
I'd never wear it.’ 

The girls smiled in sympathy as they too 
remembered the voyage. Strange how long ago that 
seemed. 

“But, of course,"’ Madame went on, ‘‘many of 
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the dresses will surpass mine. The governor’s wife 
gets all her dresses from France and the wives of 
some of the other officials do too.” 

Lucie found herself envying those official wives 
and their beautiful dresses—and the husbands they 
had wanted and known. She sighed. 

“Come along,”’ said Madame. **You must be get- 
ting tired.’’ She led the way back to the upper town. 
**My house is nearby and you shall have a rest and 
something to eat. 

“That would be lovely.’’ The girls were in agree- 
ment. 

Madame’s house wasn’t far, just in the next street 
really. It was set back a little with a white wooden 
fence. The door was blue and all the wood trim and 
the veranda were white. There were flowers bloom- 
ing in the garden and a red climbing rose by the 
door. Madame took them into the big living room. 
There was an open fireplace and a log fire burned 
there, despite the heat of the day. 

“*I like a fire in the evening,’’ said Madame, ‘‘and 
the sun soon leaves us in September.’’ 

The walls were white—unfinished plaster, Lucie 
decided, as she sat in a comfortable rocking chair. 
The whole effect of the room was one of lived-in 
elegance. Lucie had time to register this before Mon- 
sieur de Boisson entered from a door at the other 
end of the room. Behind him was a taller man. 

“It’s the deerskin man,’’ whispered Angeline, 
“the one we saw yesterday.”’ 

**I want you to meet a friend,’’ Madame was in- 
troducing them; ‘“‘this is Robert St. Just—he came 
here as a soldier and stayed on.”’ 
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Robert St. Just was kissing Angeline’s hand, then 
Lucie’s. She looked up at him. He was tall, bronzed 
by the sun, very light on his feet. His eyes were grey 
and as they looked into hers, Lucie was struck by 
the reserve in them, and yet he smiled at her. 

“*May I touch it,’’ asked Angeline, moving toward 
Robert and her hand going out to the deerskin tunic. 
“It’s lovely,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘] wanted to do that 
this morning when we first saw you. It’s so 
soft—feel it Lucie.”” 

Lucie put out her hand to touch. The deerskin 
was indeed soft and velvety, but the body under it 
was whipcord and strong. Lucie removed her hand 
as quickly as she could, surprised somehow by that 


_ contact. ‘*What do you do, Monsieur Robert?’’ she 


asked as his eyes held’ hers. 

“I am a trader. I deal in furs mostly—beaver, 
otter, seal, fox. Now, fox would suit you, 
Mademoiselle Lucie, but I think lynx for 
Mademoiselle Angeline.”’ 

**Lynx—that’s wildcat, isn’t it?’’ Angeline was 
smiling up at him. ‘‘How did you decide that?’’ 

“Because of your height and build,’’ was the 
answer, ‘‘and personality too, I think.’’ 

Lucie wasn’t sure how to take this. ‘‘l would 
prefer seal, I think. It’s so soft and sleek. Do you 
not like women, that you want to see us in fox or 
cat skins?"’ 

Robert grinned. ‘‘Are you a woman then, 
Mademoiselle? | would have thought no more than 
a girl. What are you—sixteen, seventeen?”’ 

“*Bighteen now,” Lucie was indignant. ‘*l had my 
birthday on the ship.’’ 
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**I’m seventeen,”’ said Angeline, ‘told enough to 
marry.” 

*‘My apologies,’’ He bowed to Angeline, but the 
eyes he turned on Lucie were mocking. 

**At this age,’’ said Madame, ‘“‘they want to be 
older, but wait a while and they try to be younger. 
Come, sit down and I'll ring for Blanche and some 
refreshment.”’ 

Madame was as good as her word and soon all 
five of them were eating cakes and sipping delicious 
hot chocolate. 

Lucie revelled in the comfort of a rocking chair 
before the fire, and fine china and good conversa- 
tion. She hadn’t felt as warmed as this since the days 
at home with her mother and father. She forgot 
Louis and tomorrow—everything except the present 
moment. She wasn’t sure she liked this Robert. He 
was too assured, too big, too masculine. She 
thought he must be twenty-eight or twenty-nine and 
wondered if he was married. He was looking at her 
now. 

**You’re very quiet, Mademoiselle Lucie. What 
are you thinking about then?’’ he asked. 

**How much I like Quebec and this house and just 
being here. It seems like a dream.”’ 

“‘And tomorrow and the marriage hall—is that a 
dream too?"’ His expression was quizzical. 

Lucie shook her head. Panic seized her again. 

Perhaps he sensed it for he reached out and 
touched her hand. 

The others were listening to a story Angeline was 
telling, and laughing at her droll way of telling it. 

‘I’m sorry,”’ he said, ‘‘but why does it upset you? 
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That’s what you came to do. I don’t understand 
why you came so far to marry—you're a good- 
looking girl.”’ 

Lucie’s temper boiled up. ‘‘No, I don’t suppose 
you would,”’ she snapped. ‘“‘How could a man 
understand? You can make your way in the world. 
You’re not dependent on the charity of relatives. 
You don’t have to marry. You don’t need a 
dowry.’’ She was close to tears. He had put his 
finger on the raw nerve of Louis’ rejection of her. 
She wanted to wound this arrogant man. ‘‘All a 
man has to do is to choose—‘I’ll have that girl—no, 
that one’s prettier.” How splendid for you!”’ 

There was a matching spark of anger in those gray 
eyes of his. He didn’t raise his voice. ‘*You think it’s 
like that?’’ he asked. ‘‘What do women do? They 
choose a man by his wealth, his position. They don’t 
choose him for himself. They bargain for security. 
They ask ‘Is he rich? Does he stay home and work 
regularly?’ ’* He stopped abruptly when he saw 
Madame de Boisson’s eyes upon him. 

*‘Now, what are you two quarreling about?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘A bachelor and a would-be-bride. I would 
have thought you'd be flirting with this pretty girl.”’ 

“She doesn’t want to flirt,’’ said Robert ruefully, 
“‘she wants to change the world. She'd like to see 
women with money of their own, earning their liv- 
ing, perhaps.”’ 

This made the others smile, but it enraged Lucie. 
She hadn't said anything of the kind. He had 
twisted her words to make them laugh at her. She 
directed a look of pure hatred at him. 

“There, you see,”’ he went on lazily. ‘‘She doesn’t 


want to be quoted. I don’t think she even likes me.”’ 

‘Never mind,”’ smiled his host. ‘‘The world is full 
of pretty girls. Come, Mademoiselle Lucie. Sit near 
me and tell me how you see the world. I’m old 
enough to welcome new ideas.’’ He made room for 
her on the padded bench where he sat and Lucie 
gladly went to sit there. ‘‘I find it’s the young who 
are intolerant of change,”’ he went on. 

This was such a novel idea to Lucie that she 
smiled. 

“There, isn’t she pretty when she smiles?’ the 
host asked indulgently. ‘‘Young man,”’ he turned to 
Robert, ‘‘you just don’t know how to handle 
women.” 

**Aren’t you married, Monsieur Robert?"’ asked 
Angeline. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Perhaps I ran too fast to 
escape that trap.” 

“Or perhaps none of them would have you,’’ said 
Lucie lightly, with another smile. 

‘Perhaps, Mademoiselle,"’ he agreed, but he did 
not smile in return. 

There was a little silence in the room as host and 
hostess exchanged glances. 

Lucie regretted her quick tongue. “‘I shouldn't 
have said that.’’ Her voice was low. ‘‘I don’t know 
anything about you.” 

“I don’t see how you could say it,’’ broke in 
Angeline. ‘‘I can see Monsieur Robert as a breaker 
of hearts.’ She smiled enchantingly at him. *‘So 
tall, so handsome.’” 

‘“‘Platterer.””’ He smiled in return. ‘“‘You'll go a 
long way, Mademoiselle.”’ 
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For the rest of the visit he spoke exclusively to 
Madame and Angeline. Monsieur de Boisson kept 
Lucie by his side, chatting to her about the 
boatyard, the brewery, and life in Quebec. 

Robert took his leave first and then Monsieur and 
Madame-de Boisson escorted the two girls back to 
the convent in the gathering dusk of the evening. It 
was chilly now away from the fire. 

“Good luck for tomorrow," said Madame. ‘‘I 
shall be praying for you, and hoping you'll live 
here."* 

Monsieur de Boisson clicked his heels together 
and kissed Angeline’s hand, then Lucie’s. ‘‘You’re 
brave girls,’’ he said, ‘I wish you well. May you 
find your hearts’ desires.’’ 

Lucie nearly cried then, but it was later in bed 
that the tears really came, tears that romance was 
ended, that there would be no Louis tomorrow in 
the hall, only some nameless, unknown man who 
would decide to have her as his wife. They were 
tears of sorrow and of fright, but they were tears of 
rage as well that this should be allowed to happen to 
her. Angeline was fast asleep, but Marie and 
Marianne who shared the room were crying as well. 
Marie climbed into Marianne’s bed and gradually 
their sobbing abated. ; 

Finally, Lucie slept, hands still clenched in anger. 
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FOUR 


The girls were allowed to sleep in that morning. 
After breakfast they unmade their beds, folding 
blankets and sheets in separate piles. 

Lucie repacked her little trunk, unable to bear 
looking at the white lace mantilla or the ivory fan. 
They belonged to a different life when she had 
hoped for and dreamed of marriage. Now she dully 
went through the preparations for this afternoon 
and the marriage hall. She polished her boots, 
brushed her hair, and joined Angeline for a walk in 
the convent gardens. 

“*How can you be so calm?”’ she asked her friend. 
‘*Aren’t you excited at all?” 

“Of course I am,” said Angeline. ‘*This is the day 
when it all begins—the first day of the rest of my 
life. I know it’s going to be all right.” Her smile was 
sunny. 

“1 wish I felt like that,’’ exclaimed Lucie. “‘l 
don’t know anything of the sort. How can it be all 
right when I don’t want to get married at all?” 

“I see it’s different for you,’’ agreed the other 
girl. ‘*You’ll have to try harder.”’ 

Lucie turned an indignant look on her friend, but 
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Angeline only smiled. ‘‘Did you know that the four 
L’s have a brother here?’’ 

“They never said anything about it on the ship. 
Are you sure?’’ Lucie’s surprise at this announce- 
ment took her attention away from her own prob- 
lems. 

“Well, you kept your secret about Louis. It was 
the same for them. They didn’t want the others to 
know they had someone here who could help 
them.’’ Angeline was matter-of-fact. 

“*You mean he has husbands picked out for them 
already?’ Lucie was going to say that was cheating 
but realized it was exactly what she had intended to 
do. 

**l suppose he has made friends here and will have 
a good idea about who is suitable for his sisters.’’ 
Angeline seemed pleased with the idea. ‘‘He came to 
see them yesterday. He saw L ’Hirondelle arrive and 
they saw him on the quay so they knew all was well. 
Anyway, he took them around the boatyard, yester- 
day where he works and he’s coming this morning to 
see them again. He has the day off. I think he wants 
a bride too. Perhaps he'll have Bernadette. She went 
with them yesterday.”” 

“I don’t know how you find all this out,’’ Lucie 
paused to look at some yellow roses. ‘‘What’s he 
like, this brother of the L’s?”’ 

Angeline shrugged. ‘‘His name is Pierre and they 
say he looks like them. They’re all dark and good- 
looking in their family.’’ 

“Well, I suppose they are.’’ Lucie considered it 
for a moment. ‘‘Lila is pretty and Lorraine is very 
handsome. Letty and Louise aren’t really as lively or 
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attractive—to look at that is—but they’re nice 
girls,’ she added as she felt Angeline’s gaze on her. 

“If you’re such an authority,”” the other girl’s 
grin was mocking, ‘‘you can judge for yourself 
because they’re all coming out into the garden now, 
and we'll go and talk to them.’’ Suiting her actions 
to her words Angeline pulled Lucie along to the 
others. 

Pierre was very handsome, tall, broad-shouldered 
and strong. He was delighted to meet his sisters’ 
friends. He bowed to them, then kissed them on 
both cheeks in the French way, declaring that he had 
heard so much about them that he felt he knew 
them. 

Both Lucie and Angeline liked him. They all sat 
down on the stone wall of the garden down at the 
far end, well out of sight of the convent. 

Lila, who was obviously a favorite with her 
brother, asked him to tell her what it would be like 
in the marriage hall this afternoon. ‘‘Have you ever 
been to look at the girls?’’ she wanted to know. 

**Yes,”’ he told her. “‘You don’t need to be 
frightened you won't find'a husband, as there'll be 
four or five men there for every girl.”’ 

That pleased her. In fact, it pleased them all. For 
all of them, Lucie thought, must have the same 
worry about being left there unwanted, unchosen. 
She sighed and Pierre looked at her. 

**Why can’t we get to know the men first?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Why does it have to be so quick?’’ 

He laughed at that, a full rich laugh that made 
them all chuckle. ‘‘How would you do that? Even if 
you were here a year? You would have to stay with 
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your family for that and they’re in France: No, 
there is no place for girls to stay while they think 
about choosing husbands. You girls are lucky. Most- 
ly, they’re just marched off the ship into the mar- 
riage halls, but L’Hirondelle was so late she had 
been given up for lost. Nothing was ready. No one 
knew if the girls were sick or well, or how many 
there were, so the nuns took you in since the school 
year had not started. It begins tomorrow.”’ 

‘Who will these men be this afternoon?’’ Lucie 
asked Pierre. 

“Eager men for the most part.’’ He hugged his 
two nearest sisters, big-eyed beside him. ‘‘Men who 
want a wife for there are so few girls here. A man 
needs a woman,”’ his smile took in them all, ‘‘but 
watch what they promise you. Ask if they have a 
house and a good chimney. Winters are cold here 
and a good fire is important. Find out the job they 
do. Some will work at the yard like I do where the 
pay is good and the work steady. Some will work at 
the brewery, some in the shops or on the farms. 
Ask, and ask again if they don’t want to tell.’”’ 

“But how will we know if they’re good men?”’ 
Angeline asked softly. 

He looked directly at her. ‘‘You must judge that 
for yourself. You won’t have very long to decide if 
he has a temper, if he’ll beat you, if he’ll treat you 
kindly. Does that frighten you, Mademoiselle?”’ 

Angeline nodded. ‘‘I want a kind man, a man | 
can love.”’ 

**So do I,”’ thought Lucie. She looked around the 
vegetable garden, not seeing the turnips and 
potatoes, nor the apples on the trees. ‘‘And a man 
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with some excitement,”’ she added to herself. A pic- 
ture of Phillipe flashed into her mind. 

“And you, Mademoiselle, what do you want in a 
man?”’ Pierre asked the question. 

Lucie colored. ‘‘A man I know. I don’t want to 
guess what he’s like.’ 

“Did you leave someone behind in France?’ 
Pierre was interested. 

"Yes, no,’’ Lucie shook her head. ‘*I just mean I 
didn’t want to have to ask questions and try to get 
to know someone in five minutes.’’ She rose from 
the wall and took hold of Pierre’s hand while the 
other girls looked at her in surprise. *‘Suppose you 
stood in front of me. I’ve asked you where you 
work and if you have a house and you’ve told me 
about your job and your chimney.’’ She smiled at 
him. ‘‘Now it’s easy because I know your sisters and 
what they’re like. | know you must be a good man 
because you’re nice to them. But how can I find out 
if you'll be nice to me?”’ 

Pierre kissed her hand and released it. ‘‘You must 
guess that.’’ 

‘Why don’t you think a little of him?’’ Angeline 
suggested. ‘How does he know whether you’ll be 
good to him or what you’re like?”’ 

The four sisters were silent, watching. So was Ber- 
nadette. 

Pierre looked at Angeline. ‘‘You are a girl with a 
soft heart. A man would be lucky to choose you.” 

Angeline smiled at him. ‘‘A girl would be lucky to 
be chosen by you. You're strong and handsome and 
1 think you’d be kind.”’ 

They exchanged a long look. 
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“I shall choose the handsomest man who asks 
me,”’ exclaimed Lila, jumping down from the wall. 
**We've been serious long enough. Let’s go for a 
walk in the town.”’ 

Pierre was quite willing to escort them. They 
asked Marie and Marianne to join them, but they 
had decided to wash their hair and refused. So, they 
all went to the shops where they looked into the 
windows and played a game. Lila started it. She 
stood in front of a hat shop and said, ‘‘When I am 
married { shall bry that lovely white chapeau with 
feather ."’ Then each time they came to another 
shop, one of the others took up the refrain. Lor- 
raine wanted a lavender dress, Louise a black-and- 
silver shawl, Angeline a pretty pink blouse, Letty a 
cream nightgown with brown lace. Bernadette fell in 
love with a red cloak which would have clashed 
most dreadfully with her reddish hair. Lucie stood in 
front of a shop with fur cloaks and wanted them all. 

They enjoyed themselves so much that Pierre had 
to remind them that it was time to go back for 
lunch. 

After the glamour of the morning’s window- 
shopping, lunch was a subdued meal. All the girls 
were nervous and uncertain, fearing for both the 
future and the parting from these good friends. 
After they had tidied themselves, they trooped 
downstairs and left their luggage in the hall to be 
called for later. 

Madam de Boisson called for them at half past 
two to take them to the marriage hall. Lucie walked 
with Angeline, holding hands. Both carried their 
cloaks, though they scarcely needed them because 
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the afternoon was so warm. Lucie suddenly reflected 
that this might be the last time she ever saw 
Angeline and she tightened her grip on her friend’s 
hand. 

The day was bright, the sky blue with a few fluffy 
white clouds chasing each other. Lucie wore her 
green dress and Angeline her white blouse and black 
skirt. xucie wondered where Belle was and if she 
missed that white blouse. 

The ten girls marched into the church hall 
together. It was darker inside for there were few 
windows and these were high up in the walls. They 
stood down one side of the room, shepherded there 
by Madame de Boisson. The men were on the other 
side, standing in little groups or lounging in ones 
and twos against the wall. Both groups stood still, 
looking at each other. 

Lucie counted the men as there didn’t seem 
anything else to do. There were thirty and she knew 
none except Pierre, the four L’s brother. There were 
short men and tall ones, one huge fat fellow, some 
dark, some fair, some handsome, some passable. 
Some looked more like boys. 

Lucie found she was breathing hard and was con- 
scious of hot cheeks and sweaty hands. For all their 
air of impassivity and patient waiting, she found the 
presence of those men both menacing and exciting 
and she could see that excitement mirrored in the 
other girl’s eyes. 

There were two priests and two bored-looking 
older men at the far end of the hall. 

**Notaries,’’ breathed Angeline, ‘‘to make sure of 
the dowries.”’ 
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imperceptibly, almost, the groups of men broke 
into a single line so that each had a vantage point 
for looking at the girls. One or two of them stepped 
forward and the whole line dissolved and formed 
again a pace closer to the girls. One or two stepped 
back after scanning the line and Lucie had time to 
wonder why they had given up. Were none of the 
girls to their liking? 

Like the waves of the sea in motion, the men ap- 
proached, then receded a little, paused and moved 
forward again. Now they were only a yard or two 
away. 

A tall, gawky, gangly boy with dark red hair and 
a red-brown complexion broke the ranks and came 
forward. He moved directly toward Bernadette and 
halted there without a word. Lucie saw him standing 
there, speechless, and Bernadette began to ask him 
questions. 

Lucie saw some of the men smiling, hands in 
pockets and coming forward. She was conscious of 
a few more men swinging through the open doors at 
either end of the hall, but she didn’t have time to 
look at them properly for suddenly men were stand- 
ing in bunches before all the girls. There were three 
in front of her, one of them, a large fat man. He 
was looking her up and down. She hated his eyes 
upon her, but he moved away, muttering ‘‘too skin- 
ny”’ under his breath. Lucie was at once relieved and 
angry. She wasn’t skinny! 

Now there were two men immediately before 
her—one small, smooth, dapper, smallish man who 
announced importantly, ‘‘I have a _ restaurant, 
Mademoiselle, and an inn, and I am looking for a 
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wife."’ He pinched her arm as though to make sure 
she was strong enough to work hard. She supposed 
that was fair but she didn’t like being pawed. 

“I think you're looking for a servant,”’ she ex- 
claimed and turned from him to the other. This one 
was just a lad, a good-looking lad it was true, but 
surely no more than her own age. “‘I work in the 
brewery,”’ he told her. ‘I make good wages.”” 

**And good beer,’’ the first broke in, “but you 
live in one room over the brewery." 

The second was stung into replying to this. ‘*Well, 
1 wouldn’t have her cooking for forty in the kit- 
chens.”’ 

‘1 don’t want either of you,”’ Lucie said. “If I 
must be a servant, I'll be a single servant, not a mar- 
ried one.” 

“Well, said, Mademoiselle,”’ broke in another 
voice and she looked up into Robert St. Just’s eyes. 
“So you told the truth. You don’t bargain. It’s 
either yes or no with you.’’ He stood watching. 

The young man she had dismissed went to the 
group near Letty and as Letty shook her head at 
him, he turned and went out the door. 

The small dapper man looked at Robert and 
shrugged. He walked to the group in front of 
Louise, shouldering two other men out of his way. 

The men whom Marianne and Marie had rejected 
now came to stand before Lucie, one dark, one fair. 
They looked at Robert. He said nothing. The fair 
one addressed the girl first. 

**| have a farm.” 

**I have a shop,”’ the other announced. 

‘“‘Nonsense,”” said Robert. ‘You, Jean, work on a 
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farm and Paul works in a shop. Neither of you has a 
house of his own. Is that what you want, 
Mademoiselle?”’ 

Lucie looked from the dark to the fair. Both were 
scowling at Robert. 

He was completely unmoved, ‘‘Nasty tempers, 
too, I shouldn’t wonder.”’ 

With faces like thunderbolts, both of them ‘left 
when Lucie shook her head at them. 

Lucie looked at Robert. ‘‘Did you come to chase 
them all away from me?’’ she asked him. Her eyes 
were blazing. 

**You gave them their congé,’’ he told her, ‘‘not 
I. I just made a few observations to help you.’’ 

*‘Why are you helping me?’’ asked Lucie, looking 
helplessly at the groups of men still standing before 
the other girls. Was she going to be left without a 
husband? 

“I intend to have you for myself,"’ he told her. 
He took her hand in his. ‘‘Will you have me, 
Mademoiselle? I have a house and a job. I can sup- 
port you and won't treat you as a servant. Is that 
enough?”’ 

“It will have to do, I suppose,”’ she agreed. 
**You’ve frightened the others away.”’ 

*‘A practical girl as well as a pretty one,’’ he ex- 
claimed. He didn’t seem angry at her grudging ac- 
ceptance. ‘‘Tell me why you’re so eager to say yes. 
You don’t really know me any better than the others 
who stood before you.”’ 

“You knew very well I’m not eager to say yes.”’ 
Lucie frowned at him, ‘‘But I like you better than 
the others.”’ 
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“I’m not sure how much of a compliment that is, 
little Lucie,”” but he smiled as he said it. “‘Come 
then, let’s get through the formalities." His touch 
on her arm as he led her to the priest was firm and 
sure, 

As she went with him she saw Marie and 
Marianne were there before her. Both had chosen 
big, dark men who looked like brothers, and from 
their size and the way they stood they must be 
farmers. 

Marie leaned toward her. ‘‘Is yours part Indian?”’ 
she whispered, her eyes on Robert’s deerskin outfit. 

‘No, of course not,”” Lucie snapped. She turned 
away. 

“I'll get the notary,”’ said Robert. ‘You wait here 
with your friends.’’ He went over to a man who was 
speaking to Madame de Boisson. 

While he was engaged on this errand, Lucie 
watched the other girls. The priest had just finished 
marrying Bernadette and the red-haired lad. They 
were beaming at each other. Funny how they had all 
worried about her and she was the first one married 
and looking in complete command of her new hus- 
band. 

Angeline, though still among the group near 
Louise, had obviously decided on Pierre, Louise’s 
brother. He had abandoned his sisters to their own 
choice and had eyes only for Angeline. 

There seemed to be an argument going on be- 
tween Louise and Lorraine for Lucie could see they 
looked angry. She moved a step nearer to see better 
for there were still men around all the sisters. 

‘*I mean to be rich,”” Lucie heard Lorraine say to 
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her older sister. She put her arm triumphantly 
through the arm of the restaurant man whom Lucie 
herself had given first refusal. 

Louise looked appalled, as appalled as Lucie felt, 
but there was no stopping Lorraine. Madame de 
Boisson had seen what was happening and came to 
speak to Lorraine and her intended. Whatever she 
said had no effect. Lorraine had clearly decided for 
herself. 

Lila and Letty smiled at each other, a smile of 
conspiracy and accord, and chose this moment when 
Louise was distracted and upset by Lorraine to 
make their choice. Lila held the hand of a big, 
blond, brown-eyed young man at least twice her 
size. Letty linked her arm with a dark, handsome 
chap, very much her own height. 

Louise was left to make up her mind between the 
men still standing there. Madame went up to her. 
Lucie couldn't help but be amused that it was 
Louise who needed help and the younger sisters had 
chosen for themselves, but she had no time to see 
how it turned out for Robert was back with the 
notary. 

Before Lucie could really take in the finality of it, 
she and Robert were married. She knew she had 
made the correct responses and signed where she 
was told to sign, but it seemed to be happening to 
someone else, a girl who was unafraid, even sure of 
herself and her feelings. And that was strange for 
Lucie felt nothing, certainly not love for this 
stranger who stood beside her in his deerskin outfit. 
She waved to Angeline and Pierre who were next in 
line, kissed Madame, and then she and Robert were 
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outside the marriage hall. Lucie clutched the mar- 
riage certificate and Robert the dowry papers since 
the dowry, he told her, would be collected in Ville 
Marie where he lived. They looked at each other 
warily. 

**What would you like to do now?”’ he asked her. 
**We don’t set off for Ville Marie until tomorrow or 
the next day.”’ 

““Get away from here and sit in the sun,’ she 
replied promptly. 

“*We'll walk along the cliff, then. 1 know a place 
where you can see for miles.’’ He took her hand in 
his and hurried her through the upper town and out 
to a path along the heights. He had an easy, loping 
stride and Lucie found herself hard put to keep up 
with him, but it was very satisfactory to put as much 
distance as she could between herself and that hall. 
Once on the path, his pace slowed; he released her 
hand. They went single file with him in the lead. The 
path took them through a glade of huge 
trees—green firs and glowing maples—and the going 
was soft on the feet from fallen leaves and needles. 

“*Look.’’ He pointed ahead and Lucie saw a fami- 
ly of rabbits frolicking on the path; she laughed as 
they ran away. 

““Sh-h,”” he whispered a little further along and 
halted. A large deer stared at them and then 
bounded away. 

The path left the trees and-clung to the cliff. As 
they turned a sharp corner, Lucie saw the sweep of 
the river where it met the St. Charles. She caught 
her breath with the magnificence of the scene. High 
up above them was a vault of cloudless sky. Birds 
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sang and the breeze rustled through the trees like a 
gentle sigh. 

“It’s perfect,’’ she exclaimed, sitting on the rock 
that formed a natural chair. 

Robert sat beside her. ‘‘There’s nothing like it 
anywhere for sheer grandeur. I think it’s one of the 
reasons I stayed in the New World when I left the 
army.”’ 

**How long have you been here then?’’ 

“Four years, nearly five, and some of them spent 
fighting the Iroquois.’’ 

*‘What was it like?’’ 

He paused before he answered. ‘‘I don’t know 
quite how to tell you about it. It wasn’t like any 
fighting I’d ever done before in Europe. At first, it 
was awful—we were in a forest like this,’’ he waved 
at the surrounding trees, ‘‘and you never knew when 
an arrow was going to kill you or the chap beside 
you; it happened so quickly and so silently. But 
afterward when the Indians were on the run it 
became a march of triumph almost. We had the 
guns and the men and when we reached the Indian 
villages they melted away and asked for peace. It 
was somehow shameful to see them so beaten, so 
frightened for their wives and children and for their 
lives.’ He paused. ‘‘I’ve never told that to anyone 
before. I wonder why I told it to you.” 

They sat there in companionable silence for a few 
minutes, then he startled her by asking, ‘‘Can you 
dance, Lucie?”’ 

“*Yes, my mother loved dancing. She taught me, 
but I never danced at Aunt Agatha’s except on the 
landing by myself when they had a party.”’ 
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““Good,”” said Robert. ‘‘We’ll dance at the gover- 
nor’s ball tonight.’’ 

**Tonight?”’ Lucie was excited and then deflated. 
**But I can’t go like this.’’ She fingered the green 
dress that Marguerite had given her so long ago. ‘I 
only have one other dress and it’s blue cotton and 
worse than this.’” 

He looked at the dress she wore and shook his 
head. ‘It won’t do, but I have an idea. I’m bringing 
two dresses back for my sister, dresses she ordered 
here before she went to Ville Marie. She won't mind 
if you borrow one for tonight.” 

**Are you sure?’’ Lucie wanted to be convinced. 

**We'll go and see the seamstress now—they’re 
ready, waiting.”’ 

Once again Lucie trailed behind Robert as they 
raced back along the path and into town. What an 
instant sort of man this was, Lucie thought as they 
sped along. 

The seamstress had two rooms above a shop in a 
cobbled street. Robert left Lucie there with instruc- 
tions to the seamstress, Mademoiselle Trudeau, that 
she was to try both dresses and have any ad- 
justments necessary attended to immediately. He left 
then saying he-had business in town and would be 
back shortly. 

The first dress was black velvet and lovely. She 
exclaimed in delight, just handling it and it fitted. 
Evidently, she and Robert’s sister were the same 
size. 

‘It makes you look older,’’ said Mademoiselle 
Trudeau. ‘Try the other.”’ 

The other dress was pale pink silk, the bodice 
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trimmed with white lace, the skirt full and gathered 
to the waist. Tiny white rosebuds were sewn on it at 
intervals. When Lucie had it on she was sure this 
was the dress for her. It needed nothing done to it. 
The girl pirouetted in front of the mirror. This was a 
frock such as she had dreamed of. If only Angeline 
could see her now. 

‘Mademoiselle, pardon—Madame, will need 
dance slippers,’’ said Mademoiselle Trudeau. ‘*The 
shop beneath will have them. I'll send down for 
some for you to try.’’ 

Lucie hesitated. Robert had said nothing about 
shoes. 

“It won't do any harm to try them,” 
Mademoiselle Trudeau was very persuasive, ‘‘and it 
will save time when your husband comes back.’’ 

Lucie agreed and spent an enjoyable half-hour 
trying on dance pumps. She settled finally on two 
pairs for Robert’s decision—a cheaper white satin, 
and a pink pair exactly the same color as the frock 
but much more expensive that the first. 

Robert > was such a long time returning that 
Mademoiselle Trudeau had both dresses packed and 
the remaining shoes returned to the shop. In fact, 
Lucie began to wonder if he meant to come back for 
her, but at last he came, looking very pleased with 
himself. The problem of the shoes was explained to 
him. He examined both pairs and asked, ‘Which do 
you want?”’ 

“The pink, but only if you can afford them.”’ 

“The pink it is then.’’ He settled with 
Mademoiselle Trudeau for both dresses and the 
shoes. 
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“He wants to please you,” whispered 
Mademoiselle Trudeau as she followed them down 
the stairs. ‘It’s nice to see that. You wouldn’t 
believe how mean some men can be.” 

Lucie was floating on air as she and Robert went 
to the inn where he was staying. 

“It’s only a single room,” he warned. ‘“‘It’s hard 
to get a room at all in Quebec. It has grown too 
fast. It’s always crowded. There aren’t enough 
houses to go around either. But this will do us for 
tonight.’ He opened ‘the door. 

It was a very small single room up in the eaves. 
Lucie had never seen such a narrow bed—not even 
in the convent last night. They put the two dresses 
and the shoes on the floor and there was hardly 
room for the two of them to stand still, let alone 
move around. 

“It is small,”’ agreed Lucie. There didn’t seem 
anything else to say. 

“Well, I told you Quebec was crowded. Never 
mind, it’s only for two nights and then we'll be 
away for Ville Marie.”’ 

**How far is this Ville Marie?’ 

‘Nearly two hundred miles.”’ 

“Two hundred miles,”’ gasped Lucie. ‘How long 
will it take us to get there?’’ 

“‘Three days, a week maybe, it depends.”’ 

He didn’t specify what it depended upon. 

“Pll need my trunk,” said Lucie. ‘‘It’s still at the 
convent.”’ 

“‘Let’s go and get it then. There’s a lot to be done 
yet.”” 

Lucie didn’t like to ask what had to be done. It 
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was enough that Robert was willing to go with her 
for the trunk. All her thoughts were on the ball 
tonight and that beautiful dress. 


By the time they had collected the trunk, it was 
getting dark. Robert decided they must have a meal 
so he took her to a restaurant down a side street. It 
was only a small place but the proprietor seemed to 
know Robert. He was full of congratulations on his 
marriage, put a big candle on their table and a little 
vase of flowers and insisted they must have a glass 
of wine with him before they began their meal. 

Lucie was enjoying herself. She had never ex- 
pected the day to be like this. They ate barbecued 
chicken, potatoes baked in their jackets, a salad of 
home-grown vegetables, and finished another glass 
of wine. 

When they returned to the inn, Lucie was feeling 
full of good will. She clung to Robert’s arm, very 
pleased with her new life. She wondered whether 
they would go to bed before they went out, but he 
arranged for hot water to be brought to the room 
and left her to make herself ready for the ball, say- 
ing he had some arrangements to see to for tomor- 
row. 
**You'll be back in time for the ball?’’ 

He laughed and said he would. 

Lucie had the room to herself to get ready. She 
washed all over and dressed in clean underclothes 
and underskirt. Then she put on the pink dress and 
her new dancing shoes. Her gold locket was her only 
jewelry. Now was the time for the lace mantilla. 
She combed her hair and arranged the lace on it 
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becomingly. She stood in front of the mirror, wav- 
ing her fan to and fro as she had often seen her 
cousin do. 

When Robert returned she was ready. She opened 
the door and was pleased at the look of startled sur- 
prise in his eyes. 

**You look lovely, Lucie,’” he exclaimed. ‘*I don’t 
believe it’s the same girl.”’ 

“It’s the dress.’’ She twirled before him, showing 
the pink shoes. ‘‘Thank you for letting me wear it."” 

He bowed and kissed her hand. ‘‘You’re a very 
unassuming girl. Don’t you know you're pretty?”” 

“‘Am I?” she asked. ‘‘Aunt Agatha never thought 
so. Aren’t you going to get dressed?’’ she asked 
shyly. 

“Yes, of course. You sit on the bed and let me 
have some space to move. I won't be long.”’ 

Lucie, for the first time, watched Robert getting 
ready. He stripped to the waist, washed and shaved. 
She wasn’t sure whether she should be watching, but 
it didn’t seem to bother him. He put on a cream silk 
shirt and tie and a deerskin top. It was the same col- 
or as the tunic that he had worn before, but it was 
cut like a jacket. Lucie had never seen anything like 
it. 

‘Where did you get it?”’ she asked. ‘‘Did the In- 
dians make it?’’ 

“They cured the deerskin, but I had a tailor make 
the jacket.”’ 

“‘Do many men have jackets like that?’ 

**I shouldn’t think so—it was my own idea.”’ 

““Oh—doesn’t it matter what men wear then?” 

He grinned at her. ‘‘It’s not like in France, if 
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that’s what you mean—not so formal. Don’t frown, 
Lucie, they won’t turn us away.”’ 

Lucie found he had spoken the truth for when 
they arrived at the governor’s house, which turned 
out to be a big stone house in the Upper Town, they 
were ushered in by a footman and announced. as 
Monsieur and Madame St. Just. 

Lucie had never been to such an affair as this 
before. She had never had her name announced. 
**Monsieur and Madame St. Just’? sounded very 
grand. There was music playing in the distance as 
they were ushered into a very large marble-floored 
entrance hall. Lucie’s cloak was taken from her and 
Robert’s too; then they turned toward the line of 
elegantly dressed people who were receiving the 


Lucie whispered, ‘‘Who are they?’’ 

“The governor of New France, Monsieur 
Courcelles and his wife, the intendant, the colonel 
commanding the army and some of the important 
people here.”’ Robert was quite calm but Lucie’s 
hand trembled as she waved her fan and joined the 
line of guests moving forward to meet these 
dignitaries and hosts. 

“*It will be all right,’’ he assured her, noticing her 
agitation. She flashed him a grateful smile. 

In spite of her nervousness, Lucie found herself 
noticing the women’s dresses. They were beautiful. 
She remembered that Mme. de Boisson on the boat 
had said many of the women here imported their 
dresses from France. There were silks and satins of 
all colors. The lady directly in front of Lucie wore 
yellow satin with black flowers embroidered on the 
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skirt. Lucie saw it was hand done and marveled at 
the hours of fancy stitching that must have gone 
jnto it. The woman’s hair was blonde and the style 
was very elaborate and built up at the front. She had 
long, fat ringlets at the back. Lucie began to feel 
that her own hair style was far too simple and un- 
fashionable even with the mantilla. She had tried to 
copy the way Marthe had arranged it the day she 
had gone to Phillipe’s old nurse. It waved gently 
about her face and was tied in a loose chignon at the 
back. Of course, the mantilla gave her a little height. 
While she was deciding that she looked too young 
and dowdy, the line of guests had moved forward 
and the girl caught a glimpse of the governor’s lady. 
Madame Courcelles was a slender middle-aged 
woman and was wearing powder-blue silk. Clusters 
of silver sequins clung to the skirt of her gown 
which was draped so that it hung in a long circular 
fold at the front and was gathered into a sort of 
knot at the back of her waist. Her hair was 
powdered white and worn high from the forehead. 
Lucie thought her so beautiful that she kept staring 
at her. 

_The girl curtsied to each one of the receiving line, 
so excited that she hardly took in who they were or 
what they looked like. When she curtsied to 
Madame de Courcelles she was astonished to hear 
her say to Robert, “‘How charming, Monsieur St. 
Just. So young, so pretty. 1 congratulate you on 
your new wife.” 

Lucie blushed with pleasure and smiled at the 
governor’s wife. The governor spoke to her and 
asked her how she was finding Quebec. ‘I like it 
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very much,’’ she stammered, and was surprised to 
find they had reached the end of the receiving line. 
A little dazed, she allowed Robert to lead her into 
the ballroom. 

It was a large, high-ceilinged room lit by hundreds 
of candles. Not only were there three big 
chandeliers, but also candle holders attached to the 
dark oak paneling that reached to eye level on the 
walls. There were candles on either side of the big 
fireplace too where two big logs were burning. The 
top section of the walls and the ceiling were a warm, 
pale apricot and there were ornate white friezes with 
cherubs holding up the corners. Circles of flowers 
and cherubs’ heads were picked out in white on the 
ceiling. The floor was parquet and highly polished. 
Lucie had never seen such grandeur. 

Some of the orchestra were dressed in army 
uniforms of blue and white and some were dressed 
in gray. They- were playing a country dance and 
Robert led her into it. It wasn’t a dance Lucie knew, 
but Robert was light-footed and sure of himself and 
she soon mastered the steps. It was a progression 
dance where two moved forward to join two others. 
Lucie was now following easily and couldn’t keep 
her eyes away from the other dancers. The men were 
as colorful as the women. They wore doublets of 
every hue. Some had three-quarter matching jackets, 
some wore contrasting ones. Some were satin and 
some velvet. All of the men had white silk shirts 
with lace jabots at the neck and lace at the wrists. 
They wore knee-length silk stockings, elaborately 
patterned and in different colors. Their dance 
pumps were black. Some of the men wore wigs. 
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Some had their own hair powdered white. Robert 
wore his shoulder length and waved. Quite a few 
favored that style or had their hair simply tied back 
with a small velvet bow at the back of the neck. 

The women’s dresses were magnificent, Lucie 
longed to touch them and feel the softness and 
quality of the material, to examine the delicate hand 
sewing and decorative use of-contrasting colors and 
shining jewels that ornamented them. The variety of 
styles intrigued her too. Full or fitted, clinging or 
draped, they were gorgeous and entrancing frocks, 
much more flattering then any Cousin Marguerite or 
Aunt Agatha had owned. How splended it would be 
to live in Quebec and go to balls like this often. 
Surely Ville Marie would have nothing like this to 
offer. 

As the dancers snaked forward again, Lucie and 
Robert found themselves in a foursome with Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Boisson. Madame beamed at 
them, full of congratulations and good wishes. She 
was resplendent in blue. It must be the blue dress 
she had told the girls about on L’Hirondelle, the one 
she had bought in Paris. It was very flattering in- 
deed. Madame looked almost slender. There were 
pearls worked into a pattern of large flowers on the 
skirt and two long chiffon streamers hung down the 
back from the shoulders. It was midnight blue and 
very elegant. Lucie told Madame so and that pleased 
her immensely. 

Lucie and Robert moved forward into the next 
set. As they did so, Lucie caught sight of Louis Lor- 
tie, the man she had come to New France to marry. 
She hesitated and forgot the step. Robert looked at 
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her inquiringly and his grip tightened on her hand as 
he led her forward into the twirling circle that was 
the next sequence. 

“Have you seen a ghost?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,’’ she gasped and then recovered herself. 
_ “I’m sure that’s a boy who lived in the same village 
as my aunt.”’ 

As they moved inte the next progression, Louis 
was only one group away. He raised his free hand in 
greeting to her and Lucie saw him whisper 
something to the small, fair girl he partnered. *‘She 
must be his wife,’’ Lucie thought and wondered if 
she knew about the girl who had crossed an ocean to 
marry Louis, only to find he was married already. 

Another twirl and the marching music brought the 
two couples together. 

Louis smiled. ‘“‘Lucie Lamartine, how well you 
look,’’ he exclaimed. 

“And you, Louis Lortie,’’ she replied, keeping 
time somehow to the music. Her face felt as though 
the smile was glued to it, but he shouldn’t see that 
he had upset her. 

“This is my wife, Marie Jeanne,’’ Louis added 
with considerably more aplomb (so Lucie thought) 
than he had shown when Phillipe had discovered 
him kissing her all those months ago in Aunt 
Agatha’s kitchen on fair day. 

**This is my husband, Robert,”’ she made the in- 
troduction with pleasure. She took a good look at 
Louis’ wife. Marie Jeanne was a pretty, dainty 
blonde dressed in a pale-green gown which robbed 
her sallow complexion of what little color it pos- 
sessed. Lucie knew herself to be handsomer and 
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healthier. Louis couldn’t help but notice that. 

And then the moment was over and Lucie and 
Robert met the next couple. She couldn't decide 
how she felt about Louis. She had been stunned and 
heartbroken when she heard he was married to 
someone else, but now it scarcely mattered. 

When the dance finished Lucie and Robert came 
away from the floor and the de Boissons claimed 
them. 

“*I couldn’t believe it when I saw you,’’ Madame 
exclaimed to Lucie, ‘‘you look beautiful.’’ She 
tapped her fan against Lucie’s wrist. “I know where 
you got the mantilla from, but where did you get 
that dress—so simple, so suitable for a young bride, 
and the color so becoming?’’ Madame was beaming 
and puzzled at the same time. 

Both were full of congratulations and good 
wishes. ‘‘I hoped for this when I invited Robert 
yesterday,’’ said Monsieur. ‘‘l see you’ve made up 
your differences, then.’’ 

‘Something like that,’’ agreed Robert. 

*‘And when do you leave for Ville Marie?”’ 

“The day after tomorrow, probably.”’ 

“By canoe?”’ 

Robert shrugged, ‘How else?” 

“But you'll have a wife with you,” protested 
Madame. 

Lucie looked from Madame to Robert. **What is 
this canoe?’’ 

“It’s a little birch-bark boat,’’ put in Madame. 
“‘There’s no room to move around and surely it’s 
dangerous.”” 

“‘We live in a dangerous world.’’ There was a 
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look of finality about the set of Robert's jaw. 
Evidently, he wasn’t going to discuss it further. He 
swept Lucie away to dance, and though she didn’t 
like the idea of the canoe, she decided not to pursue 
the subject. 

She met many people after that. All of them 
wished her happiness, yet she felt the looks they 
gave her were inquisitive and full of speculation. At 
first, she thought she imagined it, but when Robert 
introduced her to a very beautiful black-haired girl 
in a stunning white dress, there was no doubting the 
look of astonishment on her face or on her 
husband’s. They were Yvette and Giles St. Amand, 
Robert told her. 

**Married, Robert?’’ Yvette exclaimed, ‘‘and to 
such an innocent—not your style I would have 
thought.”’ 

Robert laughed. ‘‘You never did understand me.”’ 

Lucie didn’t understand him either or any part of 
this but she recognized the look of speculation in the 
other girl’s eyes. 

““Wherever did you find her?"’ asked Yvette, her 
eyes on Lucie. ‘‘Surely the little girls aren’t getting 
off the boats with dresses like that.” 

Lucie recognized an enemy when she heard one, 
but she was at a loss as to how to deal with her. It 
was Giles St. Amand who sprang to her rescue. 
“Whatever Madame St. Just wore would suit her,"’ 
he told his wife. She glared at him but said no more. 

Louis and his wife came up to them and the six of 
them joined in the next dance. Louis partnered 
Lucie, Robert was with Yvette, and Giles with Marie 
Jeanne. Lucie wasn’t sure how it had happened, and 
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she wasn’t pleased with the arrangement. Her eyes 
kept straying to Yvette and Robert. 

“I didn’t expect to find you here, Lucie,"’ Louis 
brought her attention back to himself. 

*‘No—you didn’t expect to find me here in 
Quebec at all.” 

“Be fair, Lucie,” he was suddenly pleading, 
“ours was only a boy-and-girl romance. We soon 
forgot each other.”’ 

“*You soon forgot me,”’ she agreed. 

“You didn’t take so long either. You seem to 
have done well enough for yourself. Of course, your 
Robert needed a bride.” 

‘Needed a bride?’’ she echoed, missing a step. 
““Why?”’ 

‘Well, it’s the latest regulation. The government 
wants to stamp out these coureurs de bois and turn 
them into settlers. None of them can get a license to 
trade unless they’re married. They feel if they're 
married they’ll stay home. It must have been quite a 
facer for him when he was refused his renewal. Still, 
I suppose you know about that.” 

“I know it now.” Lucie felt somehow betrayed 
and hurt. 

“It’s a good match for you,"’ Louis continued. 
“He has money and is well connected. You've 
landed on your feet, but I knew you would.” 

Lucie wanted to shake him. Smug, conceited, 
spiteful—she marveled that this was the man she had 
crossed an ocean for. He had made the best deal he 
could in marriage with a fine job at the boatyard. 

She looked away from Louis and at Robert. He 
was listening intently to something Yvette was saying 
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to him. She could see the curve of his cheek near 
Yvette’s and the way he held her hand, and 
something deep in her knew sadness and un- 
certainty. 

**Whatever happened to that Phillipe, the Duke’s 
son?’’ Louis seemed determined to bring up hurtful 
subjects. 

Lucie shrugged. ‘‘What could happen to him? | 
suppose he’s married to Marguerite now.”’ 

Louis winked at her. ‘‘He didn’t look the marry- 
ing kind to me. I thought he fancied you that day in 
the kitchen.” . 

Lucie drew away from him. ‘‘You thought that 
and you left me alone with him? That doesn’t say 
much for you as a man.”’ 

‘*Be reasonable, Lucie, what could I have done?”’ 
He led her into an intricate step without much con- 
fidence and they lost the rhythm of the dance. ‘‘l 
was just the joiner and he was a nobleman.” 

“A nobleman?” There was scorn in Lucie’s tone. 
**You were bigger and stronger, but it wasn’t a ques- 
tion of force, you only had to stay.”’ 

““Why?”’ he frowned at her. “*You were perfectly 
safe, surely.” A slow smile spread over his face. 
‘*He was engaged to your cousin. Don’t tell me he 
took advantage of you. Does your Robert know?” 

Lucie was considerably shaken by this direct at- 
tack. She missed her step and Louis’ foot landed on 
her toe. ‘‘I didn’t say that,’ she countered. 

‘No, but it’s true, isn’t it? Something happened 
between you and Phillipe.’’ His eyes were alight with 
mischief. ‘‘You drew back quick enough from me 
that day once I wanted more than kissing, but it was 
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different with Phillipe, wasn’t it?’’ 

“You have no right to question me,’’ snapped 
Lucie. ‘‘I’m not married to you.”’ 

“I'd keep a tighter rein on you, if I were."’ 

That made Lucie laugh. ‘‘Is that what you do 
with Jeanne Marie? It’s probably the other way 
around—she keeps a tight rein on you. After all, 
you work for her father.’’ She wanted to wound him 
as he had wounded her. 

‘Jeanne Marie isn’t like that,”’ he answered soft- 
ly. “‘Take a look at your Robert. You'll have to be 
free with your favors if you’re going to keep him 
away from Yvette.”” 

Lucie’s gaze swung to Robert and Yvette. They 
were dancing close together and Yvette had her eyes 
closed. 

“They dance well together, don’t they?’’ Louis 
seemed determined to turn the knife. 

**I expect they’ve known each other for a long 
time.’ Lucie was equally determined not to let it 
show that Louis was unnerving her. 

“I expect they’ve known each other a long time,” 
he echoed, ‘‘and very well.”’ 

‘**1 don’t like your innuendo, I don't like your 
questions, and I don’t like anything about you.” 
Lucie was fuming. “‘I’m glad | didn’t marry you.” 

He led her away from sight of Robert and said 
softly, ‘‘It was the other way around—I didn’t 
marry you." As the dance came to an end, he kept 
his arm around her in an easy fashion. As she tried 
to release herself, his hold tightened. 

Robert came up behind them and put his hand on 
Louis’ shoulder. Immediately Lucie was free. **‘Were 
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you talking over old times?’ he asked pleasantly. 

**Yes,’’ said Louis, ‘‘old times and old flames,” 
and he melted into the crowd. 

“‘Now, what did he mean by that?’’ Robert 
frowned. ‘“Never mind, it’s time you met some of 
my friends."’ 

Robert was as good as his word and introduced 
her to a great many people—army men, tradesmen 
and their wives, settlers. He seemed to know them 
all and to be well liked. Soon Lucie’s dance program 
was full. All the men were kind and polite to her 
and their wives were very sweet. By ten o’clock she 
began to relax and enjoy herself and feel as though 
she could find a place for herself in this society. 

However, the evening continued full of surprises. 

The next dance on her program was claimed by a 
soldier—a soldier with gold braid on his shoulder. 
“Captain Armand Peltier, at your service, 
Madame.”” He bowed low over her hand and led her 
onto the floor. ‘‘Now where did Robert find you?”’ 

Lucie only smiled at this. If he didn’t know where 
Robert had found her, she saw no reason to tell 
him. 

The captain was tall, dark, and handsome with a 
small, neatly tailored mustache. At first Lucie 
thought him very correct but he soon made her 
laugh with his comments about the other dancers. 
“That's Lefebvre,’’ he whispered, straight-faced, 
“the made his money in meat and now he calls 
himself purveyor to the army. But he still looks like 
a butcher. Can’t you see that carving knife behind 
his back?"’ 

Lucie didn’t know whether to believe him or not 
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when she saw the glint of mischief in his eyes. In- 
deed, the man did look like a butcher—large and 
heavy—and she could easily imagine him at his 
block, cleaver in hand. 

“That's his wife over there by the third pillar and 
their three daughters—like their father, aren't they? 
But they'll find husbands as Dad’s money will see to 
that.’” 

Lucie found him amusing and informative, as well 
as a splendid dancer. 

‘*Where’s Robert?”’ he asked suddenly. ‘‘Ah-h, 
with the beauteous Yvette, I see.”’ 

Lucie looked where he pointed and Robert was 
dancing with Yvette again. 

‘**You’ve nothing to fear there,’’ said the captain, 
‘‘but all the same, people will talk.”” 

Lucie felt puzzled and must have shown it for 
Armand wouldn’t be drawn. He changed the subject 
and soon had her laughing again. 

After Armand, Lucie danced with several other 
uniformed men. In fact, they clustered around her 
when she sat out one dance, pleading tiredness. 
Armand fetched her some punch. She was so thirsty 
she drank it quickly and asked for another. 

“This punch is well laced," he said as he gave it 
to her. ‘Go easy, Lucie, for | don’t suppose you are 
used to wine.”’ 

Lucie put the second punch aside. She didn’t want 
to make Robert ashamed of her by getting tipsy. She 
went back to dancing. It was very pleasant to have 
the compliments of Robert’s army friends in her ears 
and to be sought after as a partner. She had never 
had such a time. She knew the pink dress suited her 
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admirably and she enjoyed the success she was hav- 
ing. It didn’t matter that none of the dances except 
the first were with Robert, but just the same she 
couldn’t help but notice that he danced three times 
with the beauteous Yvette, as Armand had called 
her. 

The next name on Lucie’s dance program was 
Jean Claude Dubois. That meant nothing to her, 
until she saw it was the dapper restaurateur of this 
afternoon, the man she had refused and who had 
afterward married Lorraine. 

“‘Where’s Lorraine?”’ she asked him. ‘“‘Is she 
here?’’ She looked around to see if she could spot 
her. 

““She’s not so lucky as you—she had no ball 
gown.”” He bowed over Lucie’s hand and led her out 
to dance. 

“I didn’t have a dress either,’’ Lucie told him. 
“Robert got this for me.” 

“Clever Robert,’’ Jean Claude purred. ‘‘Still, I 
don’t fancy spending my wedding afternoon in dress 
shops. I had a new wife to attend to.” 

Lucie was shocked. She colored up to the roots of 
her hair. She knew exactly what he meant. The tone 
of his voice said it all. 

“Some men think a wife needs wooing,’’ he went 
on. ‘*They waste time and money on trying to please 
her. But when a man takes a wife, he does well to 
think of pleasing her in other ways, and of course 
she must please him, or learn to quickly. Do you 
please your husband, Madame?”’ 

“I hope so,’’ replied Lucie. Jean Claude’s arm 
was about her waist and she tried to keep as far as 
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possible from any contact with him, as far as the 
dance would allow. 

“*You hope so,’’ he mimicked her. “‘A woman 
knows when she pleases a man. Don’t tell me he 
hasn’t taken you yet. Perhaps that’s the way they do 
it in the wealthier circles,"’ he went on conversa- 
tionally, as Lucie remained silent. ‘‘You have come 
up in the world, and quickly—Robert is well con- 
nected. Still, 1 knew there was a touch of class about 
you, a little breeding, when I saw you in the mar- 
riage hall.”’ 

Lucie felt distinctly uncomfortable. There was 
something most unpleasant about this man. 

“You may call me Jean Claude,”’ he told her. ‘‘I 
intend to call you Lucie.’’ He was a beautiful dancer 
and handed her from partner to partner with more 
skill even than Armand and Robert, but she could 
not like him. 

**You should wear satins and velvets,’’ he told 
her, ‘‘smoother, heavier materials with more feel. 
They would suit you. I knew when I first saw you 
that you would repay dressing.’’ It was only a 
fleeting touch as his fingers caressed her waist and 
the material of her gown, but Lucie shivered. She 
moved to her next partner. 

The next time the pattern of the set brought them 
together, he continued the conversation. You'd 
have done better to accept me,”’ he went on. “‘l 
could have given you this kind of life, and you are 
enjoying it, aren’t you?” 

Lucie nodded. 

“‘Do you know what sort of life you'll have with 
this Robert of yours?”’ 
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Lucie couldn’t answer that because she didn’t 
know. Her questioner didn’t expect an answer for he 
didn’t even wait for one. 

**He’s young and good-looking and free with his 
money, but he'll be away more than half the time 
and you’ll be left with the work, and the babies and 
the loneliness. By the time I open my second inn at 
Ville Marie, you may look more kindly at me, 
Lucie.”’ 

**Never,”"’ exclaimed Lucie, surprised by his 
audacity while she recognized the truth of his words. 

The dance split them again and Lucie found 
herself with Armand. 

“‘Whatever is he saying to you?’’ he asked. ‘‘Is he 
making you an offer?’’ 

*‘Not exactly,’’ she retorted and was swept back 
to Jean Claude. 

She had never danced with anyone who danced so 
faultlessly and talked so much. 

He tried a different tack this time. ‘‘Of course, 
you know Robert St. Just was going to marry that 
handsome girl, Yvette, until she found this St. 
Amand was a better bet—more security, more 
money. He owns two or three shops and his latest 
venture is a furniture shop. He imports all the best 
furniture from France and sells it to the newly rich 
like Lefebvre there. He does quite well, really.’ 

He had Lucie’s attention now. ‘‘When did they 
marry?”’ she asked. 

‘*Last week. It was a very grand affair and up to 
the week before Robert St. Just thought he was 
going to change her mind.”’ 

Lucie was fascinated.and repelled equally by this 
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wealth of information. It certainly explained why 
Robert had married her and why he had brought her 
to this dance. In some way the ground had shifted 
under her feet. She had begun to think Robert had 
liked her enough to want her as his wife. She was 
glad when the dance ended and Robert and Armand 
came to escort her to the supper room. 

The supper room was on the same level as the ball 
room but at the back of the house. It was a very 
large room with tapestries on two walls and murals 
on the other two. The murals depicted the River 
with Indians in full headdress and soldiers looking at 
them. Lucie wouldn’t have wanted to face these 
ferocious-looking men at every meal, but the artist 
had certainly caught an unusual scene with great 
skill and verve. 

There was a large circular table in the center, set 
with a lace tablecloth and a splendid candelabrum 
with twelve candles. Their soft light gleamed on 
silver and cut glass. There were eight chairs around 
it. Other tables were set in the same way, some for 
four guests and some for six. Large serving tables 
ran down one wall with food of all sorts set out. 
Lucie would have loved to go up to them to examine 
what was spread out there but Robert led her to the 
center table. ‘‘The governor wants us to join him.” 

Yvette and her husband Giles were aready seated 
there on one side of the governor. Madame 
Courcelles was on the other side and beside her was 
a small, older man, introduced as Monsieur Talon, 
the intendant of the colony. Armand sat beside him 
and Robert and Lucie took the remaining two 
places. 
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The food was delicious and Lucie found she was 
very hungry. There was cold consommé, salmon, 
veal, and chicken, and wine with every course. Lucie 
decided it was excellent wine as it seemed to clear 
her head, not mix it up as wine was supposed to do. 

The governor spoke very entertainingly of prob- 
lems he had had when they first moved into this 
house—of floors that weren't straight and chimneys 
that refused to draw. His wife talked of fashions 
and of shops in Quebec that were becoming well 
stocked. Armand had them all laughing with droll 
stories of his landlady. Robert spoke of a hunt an 
Indian chief had organized where everything went 
wrong. 

The intendant seemed content to listen. It was 
very informal, very civilized. Lucie couldn’t believe 
she was actually here, dining with the first people of 
Quebec—a married woman with quite a presentable 
husband—dressed in the most beautiful pink dress 
and a mantilla of finest lace. Why only last night she 


had cried herself to sleep. 


True she hadn’t contributed much to the conver- 
sation flowing about her. She had been too busy 
eating, but now that they’d finished the sweet and 
were on the fruit, she would exert herself a little, 
just to show Robert that she could talk to the best 
of them. She had another sip of wine and helped 
herself to a pear—a lovely ripe, golden pear. She slit 
it in half and neatly took the core from each half. 

“It was a lovely wedding,’’ the governor's wife 
was telling Yvette. ‘‘Was it white lace you wore?”’ 

“Yes, over satin underskirts—five of them—all 
hand made in France.’’ 
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“And very lovely she looked,’’ put in Giles St. 
Amand. ‘‘I’ve never seen such a bride."’ 

Lucie took a bite of her pear. Some of the juice 
ran down the side of her mouth. Her tongue shot 
out and licked it. ‘I wore my cousin’s cast-off green 
dress, the one her mother said she must lend me to 
visit Phillipe’s old nurse.” The words were in 
Lucie’s head and she was astonished to find she had 
said them out loud and they were all looking at her. 
She had their complete attention. ‘‘She gave me two 
dresses—the green one and a blue cotton one. 
Phillipe promised she would give me two dresses. 
He’s her fiancé, her husband now, I think.’’ Lucie 
didn’t seem able to stop. Her voice mimicked 
Yvette’s. ‘*The blue cotton was the coolest dress I’ve 
ever had—when the sun shone and it got very hot 
that dress was splendid. Of course, I had it washed 
when I got to Quebec.”’ 

The others appeared to be at a loss for words, but 
Yvette went back to her theme as though Lucie 
hadn't spoken. ‘*The church was crowded and there 
were flowers on the altar and at every pew. The 
bishop said the Mass.’’ 

‘And how was it for you, Madame?”’ asked the 
intendant, looking at Lucie. 

“The marriage hall was crowded.’’ She paused. 
“Crowded with men.”’ 

A smile spread around the table. 

. “There were no flowers,’’ she went on, “‘no 
bishop—only a priest and a notary and all those 
men. But the words were the same and the prom- 
ises—it was the same service, after all.”’ 

Yvette went on again. *‘My father gave me two 
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hundred livres for my trousseau and I bought the 
finest dresses and underthings, and linen for the 
house.”” 

Again Monsieur Talon smiled at Lucie, ‘And 
you, Madame?”’ 

“My uncle gave me four gold pieces.’’ Lucie felt 
Robert’s foot kicking her and she nudged him with 
her elbow. She had begun to enjoy aping Yvette’s 
affected accent. ‘‘We were shipwrecked in Portugal 
and 1 spent one of my gold pieces on my mantilla 
and the shopkeeper threw in the fan. Then I spent 
two more coins on fruit for myself and Angeline, 
one of the other girls, and that kept us from getting 
scurvy.”” 

“‘Bravo,”’ exclaimed Armand, ‘‘as kind as she is 
beautiful.”’ 

Lucie swept on, “‘And the fourth gold coin went 
on bath water and getting my two dresses pressed at 
the convent, for every bride should be clean and 
fresh for her wedding day, don’t you think so, 
Madame?” she asked the governor’s lady. 

The lady agreed. 

Lucie bit into her pear again and again licked 
away the juice. She looked at Yvette. With an angry 
red flush on her cheeks her beauty wasn’t quite so 

ent. 

“I’ve know Giles for several months and my fami- 
ly like and approve of the match. He’s everything 
I've ever wanted in a husband.”’ Yvette patted hers 
husband’s hand. 

Once again Monsieur Talon looked at Lucie. She 
was conscious that in this duel between herself and 
Yvette he was somehow on her side. 
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“I met Robert yesterday,”’ she said. ‘‘] have no 
family to approve—only Aunt Agatha in France, 
and she said I’d never find a husband.”’ 

“I’m not surprised,’ Yvette said, under her 
breath. 

Lucie ignored her. ‘‘I don't know what Robert is 
like as a husband.”’ 

A titter went around the table and Lucie felt 
Robert’s hand pressing into her knee, but she 
brushed it off. ‘‘I was glad to see him this after- 
noon, though.’’ She smiled at Robert. 

**My father gave me a dowry, of course,’’ said 
Yvette. 

"The king gave me a dowry.”’ Lucie’s tone was 
ringing. ‘‘And the chance of a better life. I'll always 
be grateful for that.’’ Her words rang grandly to her 
ears. 

In fact, the diners at the next two tables were 
listening as well. Only Robert tried to stop her, but 
Lucie wasn’t to be halted. 

**An ox and a cow,”’ she declared, ‘‘two pigs, a 
pair of chickens, two barrels of salted meat and ten 
livres—a king’s dowry.”” 

Monsieur Talon appeared to be taking a keen in- 
terest. ‘‘That should give you and Robert a fine 
start.’’ 

**Yes,’’ agreed Robert before Lucie could speak 
again. “‘I have lands on the River.’ 

“I should hope to visit you there, sometime 
soon,’’ said the intendant. 

**We’'d be honored.”’ 

For some reason, Lucie could see that this ex- 
change with the intendant angered Robert, but she 
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couldn't see why. 

Yvette too was angry—that was very clear. 

When the governor and his lady rose to lead out 
the dancers again, Lucie looked at Robert and 
found him very remote, but Armand took her to the 
dance floor. ‘“What did I do wrong?’’ she whispered 
to him. 

‘“*Everything—but you were magnificent, Lucie.”” 
His eyes were brimming with laughter. ‘I’ve never 
seen the beauteous Yvette set down by another 
woman. She'll never forgive you, of course. You 
should have been in the diplomatic service for 
you’ve made a friend of our Monsieur Talon.”’ 

“But how?”’ 

**He’s the man who set up the king’s dowry and 
brought all you girls here. He’s a powerful man, 
Lucie. I don’t know how you did it, but you won't 
regret it." 

“Then why is Robert cross?’’ 

There was respect in Armand’s eyes. “‘If you want 
Robert at home, you couldn't have done better. 
Monsieur Talon knows Robert has lands because he 
gave them to him, in the name of the king, when he 
left the army, and he means to see that Robert 
develops those lands. He doesn’t want settlers escap- 
ing to the woods as coureurs de bois. You couldn't 
have done better if you’d tried. You weren’t trying, 
were you Lucie?”’ 

“It was the wine mostly,’’ she said, *‘and Yvette 
showing off, but I don’t like Robert being cross with 
me.”’ 

“He'll get over it.’ Armand was confident. 
“Once he has cooled down, he'll see the funny 
side.”’ 
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But Robert wasn’t ready yet to see anything amus- 
ing. One glance at his face told Lucie that when he 
came to collect her two dances later, and told her it 
was time to leave. She was, in fact, glad to go as her 
head felt strange. 

They made their farewells to Monsieur and 
Madame de Boisson, the governor and his wife, and 
to Monsieur Talon who kissed Lucie’s hand. 

Robert was very quiet on the way back to the inn. 
It was only a short distance and although it was two 
in the morning it was fine and clear, with a bright 
moon. It might have been romantic, but it wasn’t. 

**It was a lovely party,’’ said Lucie. ‘‘I really en- 
joyed it.”’ 

**I could see that.’’ At least he was still speaking 
to her. 

**Do they have such parties in Ville Marie?” 

**Oh yes, not quite so grand perhaps.’’ The reply 
was curt. 

Lucie tried again. ‘‘Your friend Armand says the 
Indians are arming again.’’ She seemed to be having 
trouble getting the words out. 

“Very unlikely.” 

‘He said the army scouts reported it.’’ Lucie’s 
tongue tripped twice on this, 

“Did he?”’ 

Lucie’s legs felt as though they were under some- 
one else’s control. She clung to Robert's arm. “I 
liked Armand.”’ She managed to get that out clear- 
ly. , 

“You danced with him often enough.’’ Robert’s 
voice seemed to come, from a great distance. 

Lucie shook her head. ‘“‘You danced with Yvette 
often.”’ 
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“I’ve known her a long time.” 

““And meant to marry her yourself.’ Lucie was 
sure she thought it, but she couldn’t get her tongue 
around the words. Anyway, she told herself, her 
tongue had run away with itself enough tonight. But 
she found she didn’t like the thought of Robert 
wanting to marry Yvette. It wasn’t that she cared 
for him herself—of course she didn’t—but Yvette, 
the very thought of her was repugnant. 

They had reached the inn where they were staying 
and started up the stairs to that tiny room. Lucie 
couldn’t go any further. She was too tired. She sat 
down on the steps. ‘‘Let’s stay here,”’ she said. 

And that was the last thing she remembered. 
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FIVE 


When Lucie woke in the morning her head ached. 
She looked at the unfamiliar ceiling and for a mo- 
ment couldn’t remember where she was. She raised 
herself on one elbow in the narrow bed. Her ball 
gown was lying across the one chair; her stockings 
and shift lay across that. Now that was strange. She 
had no recollection of taking off her clothes nor 
even of coming into the room. Sitting down on the 
stairs last night was the last thing she remembered. 
Had Robert undressed her and put her to bed? She 
felt her shoulder, then her waist and her hip. She 
was naked. She blushed with shame. She must have 
been drunk last night, so drunk that Robert had had 
to put her to bed on her wedding night. 

But where was he? She said his name aloud. There 
was no answer; he wasn’t there. 

Lucie sat up and dangled her feet over the side of 
the narrow cot. She stayed there till her head 
stopped spinning. Had Robert left her? Why did he 
keep disappearing this way? 

She was very thirsty so she went to the washstand 
and helped herself to a drink of water from the jug 
there. Best get dressed and go out in the fresh air to 
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clear her head. Surely Robert would be back by 
then. She had no money to buy breakfast, but 
perhaps she could get something downstairs or even 
throw herself on Madame de Boisson’s charity. 

By the time she had dressed in the green dress that 
she had been married in yesterday, there was still no 
sign of Robert. She went downstairs. 

The man on the desk said breakfast had been 
available some hours ago—her husband had had his. 
No, he hadn't left any messages. 

Lucie was standing there hesitating when Armand 
Peltier, the army captain she had met last night ar- 
rived. 

When he heard Robert was out, he exclaimed, 
**For shame, leaving his bride on her first morning. 
What can he be thinking of? Have you eaten? No? 
Let’s teach him a lesson."’ There was a decided 
gleam of mischief in his eyes. “‘l know the very 
place to go. Come with me.’’ He tucked Lucie’s arm 
into his and led her out of the inn. 

‘But shouldn’t we leave him a message?’’ she 
protested. 

**Did he leave you a message?’’ Armand stopped 
in front of a shop full of lovely chairs upholstered in 
yellow satin. 

When Lucie shook her head, he pointed to a 
beautiful chandelier and asked her to admire it. 
“Begin as you mean to go on,”’ he advised her; 
*‘don’t let Robert take you for granted. A pretty 
young wife like you can demand attention.”’ 

““Ye-es, but he'll be cross.’’ Lucie wasn’t 
altogether convinced. 

“It'll do him good to look for you. He won't 
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leave you on your own again.’’ Armand was un- 
moved by the thought of Robert’s anger. He led 
. Lucie out of the doorway and along the street. 

Armand seemed to know everyone who came 
along. He was wearing his uniform and gave most of 
the men a half-salute. The women all earned a smile 
and a “‘Bonjour, Madame.’’ He seemed to know 
them all by name. 

Lucie recognized one or two who had been at the 
ball last night and gave them a shy smile. 

“It'll be all over town that that flighty Madame 
St.-Just has been walking in the sunshine with that 
handsome army captain, that friend of her 
husband’s.”’ 

Lucie laughed at that. It was very pleasant being 
with Armand because he was so amusing. 

By this time, they had reached their destination 
and he was ushering her into a restaurant, a very im- 
posing place with plum-colored velvet hangings and 
comfortable plush chairs and carpet in the same 
shade. The walls were white. There were pewter pots 
on the sideboard and small circular tables set with 
white mats of some sort. Lucie thought it must be 
the best restaurant in Quebec. 

Jean Claude Dubois came forward to greet them. 
“Yes, of course, a table for two. Bonjour, Madame. 
How is your husband after last night? Bonjour, 
Capitaine.’’ He snapped his fingers and Lorraine 
came forward to lead them toward a table near a 
window. What a different Lorraine it was. She was 
dressed in black with a white apron and a white lace 
cap. A big plum-colored velvet ribbon held her dark 
hair in a short thick braided ponytail. There was a 
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tilt to her head and a swing to her hips that had 
never been apparent on L’Hirondelle. 

To Lucie’s, ‘‘How are you, Lorraine?’’ She 
replied, “‘As you see—splendid.”’ She gave a small 
smile to the girl‘and a large one to her companion. 
““Would Monsieur le Capitaine care for a drink or 
something to eat? It’s a little early for lunch, but I'll 
see what I can do if you like.’’ 

Armand smiled at Lorraine charmingly, ‘‘If you 
please.” And she hurried away to see what could be 
done. 

They were the only two in the restaurant, but Ar- 
mand said it would be full at lunchtime and the food 
was very good indeed. 

Lorraine returned with fresh bread and butter and 
paté and large cups of coffee. She reported that 
there was homemade pea soup if they wanted 
something to follow. 

Lucie found it all delicious. When the soup came 
it was thick and hot and full of taste. It was a meal 
in itself. 

Lorraine suggested blueberry tart to follow and 
she served it with sweet heavy cream poured over it. 
Armand ordered wine to drink with it. While they 
were sipping this very light sweet wine, comfortably 
full of good food, Lucie was pleased to discover her 
headache had left her. 

““Now,”’ Armand lit a cigar, ‘‘tell me who Lor- 
raine is and how you know her.” 

“*1 came over with her on the boat. She married 
Jean Claude Dubois, the owner here, yesterday.” 
Lucie was matter-of-fact. 

“Well, well,’’ Armand drawled, his eyes on Lor- 
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raine’s retreating hips, ‘‘the king has dowered some 
fine girls. But Dubois didn’t bring her to the ball 
last night.”’ 

*No,”’ agreed Lucie, “‘she had nothing suitable to 
wear. He said he had other ways of spending his 
wedding afternoon than in dress shops.”’ 

“Did he now?’’ Armand’s eyes were dancing. 
**Not like your Robert.”’ 

Lucie began to laugh too, a little uncomfortably, 
a little surprised at herself for repeating such a 
remark to Armand, and more than a little put out 
by his remark about Robert. 

Robert chose that moment to interrupt their téte- 
a-téte. Lucie had not noticed him approaching the 
table. She jumped when she heard him exclaim, 
**Perhaps Monsieur Dubois had the right idea where 
woman are concerned. I’ve looked all over town for 
you, Lucie. I might have known Armand would be 
hovering about you.’’ He was angry. 

“I’m sorry.’’ Lucie felt guilty and in the wrong. 
**] didn’t know where you were and I was hungry. 
Armand is your friend—I thought it would be all 
right to go with him." 

Robert’s expression didn’t change. 

**Sit down,’” suggested Armand; ‘‘something has 
annoyed you.” 

**Yes,’’ Robert was very short with him. 

**Have something to eat, you'll feel better.’’ Ar- 
mand beckoned to Lorraine. ‘‘Bring him some 
soup,” he directed. 

Robert sat down. 

**Tell us about it.’” Armand wasn’t going to allow 
Robert to stay in this mood. 
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“1 met Monsieur Talon, the intendant, talking to 
Monsieur de Boisson. They’ve been trying to 
dissuade me from taking Lucie to Ville Marie. They 
had some tale of the Indians hitting the warpath 
again.”” 

“I’m not sure that it’s a tale,’’ said Armand 
slowly. ‘‘The Indian scouts have reported a burned- 
out homestead about fifty miles from here.”’ 

Lucie’s heart sank. ‘‘Couldn’t we stay another 
day or two till you find out if it’s true?’’ She looked 
at Robert. 

He frowned at her. ‘‘No.’’ He began to attack his 
soup and bread. ‘‘I've got my license at last. They 
finally gave it to me half an hour ago.”” 

“That’s good.”” Armand was all smiles. *“Why the 
long face then?’’ 

“I’ve been chasing my wife all over town when I 
needed the time to buy provisions for the trip 
tomorrow.”’ 

Armand looked at the scowling Robert. ‘You're 
not too happy about leaving tomorrow are you? 
You could leave Lucie with the de Boissons for a 
few weeks and go on your own.” 

“That would suit you, wouldn’t it?’’ He glared at 
Armand. *‘No, Lucie goes with me tomorrow. If it’s 
not true about the Indians attacking we’re wasting 
time sitting here when we could be back in Ville 
Marie—and if it is true the sooner we start the more 
chance we have of reaching there in safety.”’ 

“There’s sense in that,’’ agreed Armand, ‘‘but 
you're taking a chance with Lucie’s life.”’ 

“She’s a settler’s wife. We all take chances every 
day we live here.’’ Robert pushed back his chair. 
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““We leave tomorrow at dawn. We'll go for the pro- 
visions. I’ve had enough to eat.” 

They settled with Lorraine for what they owed 
and Armand went whistling away with a kiss on 
either cheek for Lucie and a quick salute for Robert. 

Robert set off at a loping stride and Lucie had 
very nearly to run to keep up with him. They bought 
flour, tea, cheese, and tobacco, and a blanket for 
Lucie. ‘‘You must have something to sleep in,’’ 
Robert told her. 

Lucie would have loved to stay in the shops and 
look at everything—the furs and the moccasins and 
the leather jackets and the rugs. Even the cake shops 
and the sweet shops would have been worth a visit, 
but she was hurried along whenever she wanted to 
stop and look. 

At last, Robert had bought everything he wanted 
and, laden down, they headed back for their room. 
He was still very grim looking and Lucie was silent. 

They were within sight of the inn when Lucie 
caught sight of a sailor approaching them, It was 
one of L’Hirondelle’s crew. It was Paul. She smiled 
at him and greeted him. 

“Bonjour, Mademoiselle,”’ Paul's greeting was a 
little slurred. 

He spoke directly to Robert, “‘I wanted to meet 
you. I wanted to make sure Lucie was all right. 
She’s a lovely girl." 

“Yes,” Robert replied. He looked astonished—as 
well he might thought Lucie, She was sure Paul had 
been drinking. He had taken hold of Robert’s arm. 
“She saved my life,”” he was saying. “‘She kept quiet 
and never told the captain. She’s a good girl.”’ 
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“Never told the captain what?’’ Robert was quick 
to pick that up. 

“Sh-sh, mustn’t say a word.”’ Paul put his finger 
to his lips, ‘“‘Never told anyone. Lucie said she 
wouldn’t tell. You look a decent sort. I’m glad I’ve 
talked to you. You be good to Lucie, she was good 
to me.”’ 

Passers-by were stopping to look at them. Lucie 
didn’t know where to look or what to do. There was 
no way she could have stopped Paul. But now he let 
go of Robert’s. arm and lurched away. 

Robert looked like a thundercloud. He didn’t say 
a word, merely hurried Lucie along into the inn and 
up the long flight of stairs to their room. He opened 
the door and deposited his purchases on the floor. 

“All right, I want an explanation.”” He stood 
above Lucie. 

“An explanation?’’ faltered Lucie. 

Before she had time to even attempt one, Robert 
went on, ‘What kind of a girl are you? I take you 
to a ball and you have some kind of argument with 
a boy you’ve known before. You come home drunk 
after flirting with every man at the dance. I had to 
carry you up the stairs, undress you, and put you to 
bed. The minute my back is turned this morning 
you’re out with my best friend, a notorious 
womanizer—and you’re not only enjoying his com- 
pany, but telling him the kind of story no lady 
would repeat. And now this sailor stops us in the 
street with some kind of story of you saving his life 
and it all being a secret. Why did you come to New 
France? I think I’m due some sort of explanation, 
don’t you?’’ Robert looked threatening and im- 
placable. 
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**Yes.’” Lucie was trembling. She had never ex- 
pected anything like this. She remembered Louise 
saying that deceit found people out. How much 
should she tell Robert? How much could she tell 
him? He might disown her as his, wife and send her 
back to France. ‘‘I don’t know where to start.”’ 

‘*] want the truth,’ he told her. He put his hands 
on her shoulders and shook her none too gently. 

He looked so angry that Lucie felt there was no 
way she could tell him the truth, certainly not all of 
it. She wouldn’t mention Phillipe. ‘‘l was going to 
marry Louis—the boy from my village, the one I 
argued with last night.’’ 

“But he’s married to someone else,’’ Robert 
pointed out. ' 

“Yes, but he wasn’t when he said he’d marry me 
back in France.”’ 

Robert’s expression softened a little. ‘‘When you 
got here he was married. No wonder you had a row 
with him. Did you care very much for him then?’’ 

**] thought I did,’’ Lucie tried to be honest, ‘*but 
when I saw him last night I only felt angry. And I 
didn’t like him much because he was so weak and 
spiteful.”’ 

“I see—and what about the sailor on the boat?” 
Robert seemed to tower above the girl menacingly. 
**Did you care for him?’’ 

‘In a way,” Lucie admitted and __ Robert's 
eyebrows shot up. “‘The mast fell on us and we were 
trapped together under it. He got hit on the head.”” 
Lucie paused, but didn’t specify when Paul had 
been hit on the head or by whom. ‘‘He’s just exag- 
gerating when he says | saved his life. 1 talked to 
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him when he was able to talk and they rescued us 
afterward—Angeline kept telling them I was alive.”’ 

“An interesting story,’’ Robert was frowning 
again, “‘but there’s something unexplained in 
it—why was this sailor making such a secret out of 
it?”” 

“I don’t know.’’ Lucie knew perfectly well and 
her knees were shaking. She couldn't meet Robert's 
eyes. ‘He'd been drinking. Anyone could see that.”’ 

‘Like you were last night.’’ Robert smiled, a very 
grim smile that didn’t reach his eyes. ‘“*But you were 
clever when you were drinking. You charmed Mon- 
sieur Talon, the intendant. You saw to it that he in- 
terfered with my trading license. It’s only been 
granted for six months instead of a year—and it’s 
unlikely to be renewed. That was your doing.” 

Lucie looked at him in astonishment. 

“*Monsieur Talon thinks married men should stay 
at home with their wives,’ Robert continued. ‘*They 
should make the Indians come to them to trade. I 
’ took a wife to get that trading license.’’ His eyes 
bored into Lucie’s. ‘“This morning I find this wife 
with another man repeating to him a story about a 
man who attends to his wife on his wedding day and 
doesn’t spend the afternoon finding her a ball gown. 
Is that the kind of husband you want, Lucie?”’ 

Lucie shook her head. It was very quiet up here in 
this tiny room which Robert seemed to fill with his 
presence. “*] wasn’t making fun of you—if that’s 
what you think.” 

Robert reached out and pulled her to him. 
**Weren’t you, Lucie? Well you won't have the 
chance to again. I intend to remedy that situa- 
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tion—now. Yesterday, you became my wife in 
name. Today, you shall be my wife in fact.’’ 

Lucie stood rooted to. the spot. She wasn’t sure 
what he wanted. 

“Well don’t just stand there. Get to bed.”’ 

“You mean now?”’ 

“This very minute.”’ There was only anger in his 
eyes as he pushed her toward the bed. He was 
already removing his jacket. 

Lucie sat down on the edge of the bed and began 
to take off her boots. She remembered suddenly that 
first time with Phillipe when he had coaxed her out 
of her shift, and the second time when he had 
ordered her out of her dress. The look on Phillipe’s 
face had been interested, passionate, alive. And she 
had known such excitement then. But now, here in 
this tiny room, there was no excitement, no quicken- 
ing of her heartbeat. She felt frightened and 
fumbled clumsily with the buttons on her dress. By 
the time she was undressed Robert was lying in the 
narrow bed with the covers over him. 

“Get in,’”’ he ordered, ‘I’m waiting.” 

Lucie slid out of her shift and into the bed. His 
arms closed hard about her. There was nothing 
gentle or loving in his embrace. He didn’t even kiss 
her. 

Instead he asked her, ‘‘Did Louis ever hold you 
like this?”’ , 

“*No,”’ Lucie was glad she could be truthful about 
that. 

Robert laughed. ‘I don’t believe you.”’ 

‘“‘He didn’t,”” said Lucie, “Il swear he didn’t.”’ 

“You got undressed and into bed too quickly for 
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me to believe you're an inexperienced girl.” 

“} can’t help what you think.”’ Lucie felt stiff and 
awkward in his embrace. His body was warm 
against her and she longed to cry out, **Touch me, 
love me, make me want you,”” but she didn’t dare. 
He would know then that she had loved before. 

She was trapped in his arms. The harder she tried 
to keep her body from touching his the stronger 
grew his grip on her. 

*“*There’s something about lying here, holding my 
loving wife in my arms that almost reconciles me to 
marriage. Can you feel it too?’ 

Lucie said nothing. She didn’t feel reconciled to 
marriage with this man who questioned her and 
didn’t seem to care for her at all. She certainly 
wasn’t reconciled to lying here with him. She could 
feel the eagerness in his body and knew none 
herself. 

Robert didn’t appear to expect an answer for he 
continued speaking. ‘‘In the army, they say the only 
way to take a woman is quickly or you may not be 
alive to do it at all.’’ His hands were now on her 
breasts, hurting her. ‘‘That was my mistake. | 
should have taken you yesterday. Lie on your back 
and open your legs to me.’’ He took her almost as 
he finished saying the words. - 

Luci¢ shuddered and whimpered under his 
onslaught. She suffered his passion, unmoved by 
any answering passion of her own. Her heart cried 
out for Phillipe, her body cried out for gentleness 
and acceptance, not for this punishing loveless at- 
tack, this ownership. 

He finished with her and turned his back on her. 
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It was like putting aside a knife when he had com- 
pleted a task. Almost instantly, he slept. 

Lucie began to cry very softly, the tears raining 
down her cheeks. If this was marriage, she wanted 
none of it. She longed for comfort, for her mother. 
She understood why the women who had first 
known union with the old duke had told his nurse 
how it was with them. If she had not met Paul on 
the way back here, she asked herself, would it have 
been any different? 

Robert slept, but Lucie was tense, uncomforted, 
and full of longing. She heard him murmur 
something in his sleep and strained to hear. 
““Chérie,”’ was what he said. Had it then been plea- 
sant for him? And then on a lower note she heard 
him say, ‘‘Yvette,”’ so softly, so longingly that that 
was the final insult. 

Lucie rose from the bed and went to wash. She 
tipped water from the jug to the washbowl. She felt, 
soiled, unclean, less than herself. Phillipe had never 
made her feel this way. He had made her feel guilty 
at doing wrong, but with him her body had been 
singing and unashamed. Now her body felt ashamed 
to have been so used. How could it have been wrong 
to love Phillipe? How could she love Robert and live 
with him even though he was her husband? 

Lucie washed and dressed again in the green dress 
and sat in the only chair carelessly pushing the pink 
ball gown to the floor, thinking of escape and know- 
ing there was none. 

When Robert woke all his anger was gone. “‘Oh 
good, you’re dressed. The de Boissons have invited 
us for a meal. Is there enough water there for a 
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wash for me? Then fetch me some like a good sweet 
wife.”’ 

Lucie picked up the jug and went downstairs for 
water. When Robert was dressed they packed the 
things they had bought into two leather packs for 
carrying in the morning. Then he showed her how to 
roll her blanket and tie it neatly with a strap. He sat 
back on his heels and watched her try it. 

**You'll have to carry your bedroll and one of the 
packs,’’ he told her. ‘‘I’ll manage this little trunk of 
yours and the other and my gun. It’s only till we get 
to the canoe of course.”’ 

Lucie hefted the smaller pack. ‘*SHow far is it to 
the canoe?’’ It felt quite heavy. 

“A mile perhaps.’’ He looked at her. ‘‘Do you 
have a lighter dress than that?’’ 

“Yes, the blue cotton.”’ She took it out of the 
trunk, 

“In the morning wear that,’’ he instructed. 
“Leave it out now. Let’s fold these dresses for my 
sister and put them in your trunk, and tonight when 


we return you'll only have to pack the dress you’re 


wearing.’’ He began to fold his sister’s black velvet 
with surprisingly gentle hands. 

Lucie folded the beautiful pink dress which she 
had worn to the ball and placed it with her mantilla 
and her pink dancing pumps and the fan into the 
trussing chest that had come so far with her. She 
began to be afraid. He really meant them to leave in 
the morning. 

He repeated it to the de Boissons over the meal 
which they had been invited to share with them. 
“We leave at first light for Ville Marie de 
Montreal.’’ 
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There was such a ring of finality about the words 
that Lucie knew Robert would not change his mind 
on that. Dawn would find them on their way to Ville 
Marie whatever Monsieur and Madame might say 
against it. 

Lucie ate the pork and applesauce and the roasted 
potatoes and the turnips that Madame de Boisson 
and her little servant Blanche had prepared. She 
kept telling herself that it might be the last civilized 
meal she ever ate, even the last meal if the Indian 
stories were true. It nearly choked her, she felt so 
unhappy. She was glad when it was over and she 
could help Madame clear the table and put away the 
remains of the pumpkin pie that had been the 
dessert. 

“‘What’s wrong, Lucie?’’ asked Madame when 
they were in the kitchen and the little servant was at- 
tending to the pots. 

“*I don’t want to leave Quebec and the people that 
I know here. I like it here. | want to know how the 
other girls go on, and you Madame. I’m tired of 
traveling. I want to stay.” 

Madame put down the pie plate and opened her 
arms to the girl. Lucie walked into them and let the 
tears flow. ‘‘There, there, child,’’ said Madame, 
*“*have your cry. It will do you good.’ 

The little maid, Blanche, turned around from the 
basin where she was washing dishes, ‘‘Oh Madame, 
keep her here with you.”’ 

“*I'd dearly love to,’’ exclaimed Madame, ‘‘but he 
won't let her stay.”’ 

“I’m never going to get married.’’ Blanche was 
attacking the dishes as though they were to blame. 
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Madame was still patting Lucie on the back. ‘‘It’s 
men,’’ she said, ‘‘they’re all the same, always 
wanting to be someplace else. It was the same for 
me when I came here. Life is full of part- 
ings—sometimes I think that’s all life is—sadness 
and partings. The happy times pass so fast, you 
hardly know they're there when they've gone.’’ 
There were tears in Madame’s eyes too. 

Little Blanche sniffed as she lifted plates out of 
the suds. 

“I’ve made you all cry,’’ exclaimed Lucie raising 
her head from Madame’s bosom. She blew her nose 
and sat down by the table. 

Madame sat beside her. ‘‘Robert’s a good man, 
Lucie, a little unbending perhaps, but he'll take care 
of you.”’ 

Lucie began to cry again. The tears simply welled 
up in her eyes and flowed without her willing them. 
**I meant to say good-by and smile and tell you how 
good you've been to me and just thank you,”’ she 
sobbed. 

Blanche sobbed with her. 

“Be quiet, you silly girl,"’ Madame told her. But 
she didn't say it with any authority and Blanche 
sniffed on. 

Lucie blew her nose again and ended a sob with a 
hiccup. Madame got her a glass of water. As Lucie 
sipped it, Madame took her other hand. 

‘We shall come and visit you next year and see 
how well and happy you are. You'll have a home of 
your own and you'll feel quite different. Make sure 
you have a good kitchen and a strong table to work 
at—like this one—’’ she stroked the well-scrubbed 
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wood lovingly. 

“And a good fire to cook with. Now that fire 
there is splendid—’’ She indicated the open fireplace 
where the cooking was done. ‘‘The chimney pulls 
well. And you must get Robert to buy you an iron 
cooking pot. Mind, they’re expensive, but see the 
clever way it’s hung from the ceiling so that it sits in 
the fire.’"’ She seemed determined to point out the 
features in her kitchen that would most interest the 
girl. ‘If a woman is pleased with her kitchen she’s 
pleased with her life. I shall tell Robert that."’ 

**Will you really come next year, Madame?’’ ask- 
ed Lucie. ‘‘That would be something to look for- 
ward to. And you'll tell me about the others and 
what they’re doing?”’ 

““Of course, child. We'll have a good visit and 
perhaps Robert will bring you to see us. He might 
come with furs.’’ Madame was cheerful. 

Lucie began to feel a little better. She got up and 
helped Blanche dry the dishes. ‘‘Perhaps Madame 
will bring you too,”’ she said to the girl. 

They all smiled then and Madame bathed Lucie’s 
face so that the tears would not be so apparent, and 
put a lotion around her eyes and cheeks so they 
would not puff up. ‘You don’t want Robert to 
think you don’t want to go with him,’’ she told her. 
““A man likes to feel a woman follows him without 
sorrow for then he can take pleasure in her 
coming.” 

“If only it were like that,’ thought Lucie and 
knew if she said it she would begin to weep again. 
Instead, she hugged Madame and told her she was 
right of course and that she felt better now. And in 
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a way she did. 

Lucie and Madame went back to the parlor and 
the men, and they sat by the fire and netted, ar- 
ranging next year’s visit. 

After a while, Robert yawned and said they must 
be up early and should go. Madame kissed them 
both and Monsieur hugged Lucie and wished her 
well. 
They left with good wishes ringing in their ears. 


Once back in their little room, Lucie packed the 
dress she had just taken off and fell into the little 
narrow bed. She was tired to the bone. 

**] shall sleep on the floor as-I did last night,” 
said Robert. ‘‘You need a good sleep even if it’s 
only for a few hours. Good night Lucie. It was a 
nice evening. One day we’ll be in our own house like 
the de Boissons.’” 

It pleased Lucie that he should think of that. 
Madame must have talked to him while she was 
chatting to Monsieur de Boisson. ‘‘Good night,”’ 
she replied and fell asleep, smiling a little. 


She couldn’t believe it when Robert’s voice called, 
“Get up, Lucie, it’s time to leave.’’ She put her 
hands over her ears and turned over. But it was no 
use. Robert wouldn't let her sleep on. He was pull- 
ing the covers away. 

It was still dark but he wouldn’t let her stay there, 
warm and snug. : 
*“Get up Lucie—it’s morning and we're off to 

Ville Marie.’’ 
She was too tired to protest. She got up and 





dressed. Robert took up her trunk, his own bedroll 
and musket; and she followed him down the stairs 
with the two packs. 

Lucie thought at first it was still dark but gradual- 
ly she noticed the first gray streaks of dawn as she 
followed Robert down into the lower town. It was 
very quiet, no one else was about. He led her down 
past the quay where L’Hirondelle was still moored. 
She began to think they would never get where they 
were going and the bedroll got heavier with every 
step. Robert strode on with that easy loping walk of 
his, not even seeming to notice the weight of the 
little trunk which he balanced on his shoulder. 

They must have been walking for half an hour 
and the sky was pink and pearly gray when Robert 
said ‘‘It’s just around the next point,”’ and it was. 

As they came around Lucie caught a glimpse of 
an Indian and a canoe, but Robert moved forward 
and greeted the Indian—‘‘Little Bear is early. This is 
Lucie—she comes with us.’ The Indian nodded— 
“So Deerskin has his own woman—that is good.”’ 
He smiled at Lucie. 

The two men had the canoe in the water and were 
stowing the trunk, the packs, and the bedroll in the 
spaces at either end. Little Bear knelt in the bow 
with a paddle in his hand; Lucie was stowed into the 
middle, flat on the floor of the canoe with her legs 
stretched before her. She felt singularly unsafe—the 
canoe was very frail indeed and had tilted alarmingly 
when she got in—but Robert pushed them out and 
jumped in at the stern. The little craft shot away as 
both men paddled. 

Lucie had been told not to move and at first she 
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held herself rigid—tense and uncomfortable. 
However, as it became lighter and she could see 
more and hear the chuckle of the water against the 
bottom of the boat, she began to breathe the clear 
fresh morning air and to relax. In fact, the motion 
of the canoe and the steady paddling lulled her into 
a state that was half-sleep. She watched the dawn 
break, pink and bright, and felt the first warming 
rays of the sun. They had left all signs of habitation 
behind them and there was only the wide stretch of 
the water, the trees on either side, and the blue-and- 
white sky. 

Lucie knew she must have dozed off for she 
found her head resting on one of the crossbars of 
the canoe. She had the most amazing sense of peace, 
of being at one with this landscape of forest and 
river. 

Robert and Little Bear wasted no time on words, 
but their smooth even paddling spoke a language of 
its own, of endless miles covered and a communica- 
tion of spirit and intention. Lucie watched the rip- 
pling muscles of Little Bear's copper back and 
marveled at his skill. She had to turn around to see 
Robert so she didn’t do that often. 

“Will you teach me to paddle?’’ she broke the 
silence, by asking Robert. 

**Girls don’t paddle canoes,’’ he said. 

“Nay, Deerskin,’’ said Little Bear. ‘‘My sister can 
paddle and so do many other women in my tribe. 
Would you like to learn?’’ he asked Lucie. 

“If you think I could.”” 

“Little Bear will show you. Watch what | am do- 
ing. See how I hold the paddle and how it strikes the 
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water.’’ He reached out and caught hold of a branch 
that was floating past in the water. ‘Practice with 
this. You're sitting too low in the water to paddle 
properly, but you can get used to the motion.” 

Lucie did as he told her and soon was matching 
their rhythm with the branch. When Little Bear saw 
she was serious he promised to let her try properly 
when they stopped to eat. 

Until eating was mentioned, Lucie hadn’t realized 
how hungry she was for by this time the morning 
was well advanced. It must have been eleven before 
Robert called, ‘“We stop here Little Bear,”’ and they 
steered the canoe into a rocky bay and beached her. 

They collected wood for a fire and soon had a pan 
of water boiling for tea. While this was getting 
ready, Little Bear had gathered mushrooms, nuts, 
and berries. He also provided long strips of dried 
meat which he called pemmican. Lucie tried this, 
but decided it didn’t have much taste. Robert mixed 
a sort of dough with flour and water and cooked it 
with a hot rock acting as griddle. On another rock 
the mushrooms were grilled and altogether Lucie felt 
considerably refreshed from this unusual meal 
washed down with strong tea. 

Little Bear, true to his promise, took Lucie out in 
the canoe to wield the paddle. They stayed in the 
shallow water near the shore until he felt she had 
mastered it sufficiently to try deeper water. 

Robert tidied up the cooking things, doused the 
fire, and buried the ashes with sand and pebbles. 

Lucie was pleased when Little Bear told her she 
was doing well. Even Robert seemed impressed for 
he allowed her to take the front position and paddle 
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with him for an hour or so. Then she was glad to 
hand over to Little Bear for she found the steady 
stroking hot work in the heat of the day. Robert 
made her a hat of leaves and she dozed again. 

As the afternoon advanced Lucie was conscious 
of birds singing, deer coming down to the water’s 
edge to drink, and an eagle high in the sky. The 
forest still surrounded them, The scenery was 
magnificent. ; 

She was now used to the motion of the canoe and 
the need for sitting still. It must have been around 
four o’clock when once again Robert called a halt. 


* This time they found a sandy shore in a natural bay 


and she was glad to stretch her legs and collect 
firewood which was plentiful here. She didn’t have 
to go more than a yard or two into the forest. When 
she returned to the shore Robert and Little Bear had 
caught three fish and were gutting them. The Indian 
showed Lucie where edible roots were growing, and 
these he buried in the warm ashes of the fire. The 
fish were large, white, and delicious. Lucie hadn’t 
believed she could eat a whole one herself, but she 
did and found the baked roots very palatable too. 
Once again this was washed down with tea; nuts and 
berries finished the meal. After this enormous 
amount of food, Lucie felt sleepy but Little Bear 
became very talkative. 

“It is good that Deerskin has found such a 
woman,”’ he declared, ‘‘to share his canoe and his 
blanket.’’ Robert smiled at this, but Lucie looked 
away. 

‘He has only one chance,”’ Little Bear continued, 
“that is the French way. It is not the Indian way but 
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all tribes have different customs. My brother Deer- 
skin follows the French customs.”’ 

“What happens in your tribe then?’’ asked Lucie, 
settling back against a convenient log. 

““A young brave tries several maidens before he 
decides to share his tepee with only one.”” 

Robert was silent. He seemed to have fallen asleep 
or heard it all before perhaps. 

“That’s all right for him,’’ said Lucie, “but don’t 
the girls mind?” 

“Why should they mind? It’s the same for them.”’ 

‘Is it? Do you mean no one thinks any worse of 
them for going with a brave?”’ 

“*No, it is the custom.” 

“Do the girls not have dowries then?’’ asked 
Lucie, not quite understanding how it could be so 
free. 

““Dowries? What is this?’’ Little Bear was puz- 
zled. 

“Well, the girl’s family puts up money or goods 
to help them get started,” Lucie tried to explain. 

“So, they pay the brave to take the girl off their 
hands? How strange. No, I will never understand 
these French. Did your family pay Deerskin then?”’ 

“It have no family but the king gave him animals 
and money.”’ 

Suddenly Robert appeared to waken. “*Sh-h,”” he 
exclaimed, alert. ‘‘l hear something.’’ He reached 
for his musket. 

_ “On your right hand, Deerskin,”’ Little Bear said, 
not raising his voice. 

Lucie looked in that direction and saw two pairs 
of eyes. It gave her the most extraordinary feeling of 
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alarm as an Indian man and woman came up to the 
fire. 

““We come in peace,”’ said the man. 

Robert spoke in some strange tongue, but it must 
have been some sort of greeting for the man and 
woman seated themselves cross-legged on the ground 
and accepted tea from Little Bear. Lucie looked at 
them with a great deal of curiosity. The man was tall 
and wore a tunic of some sort with a fur draped 
across one shoulder. He had a single feather tucked 
into his braided hair and he carried a bow and wore 
a quiver of arrows on his back. The woman was 
small and plump. Her hair was done in two long 
braids either side of her face and she carried a large 
pack which she set down beside herself. 

The Indian introduced himself as Black Fox. The 
woman was not named at all except as woman and 
then took no part in the conversation. Black Fox 
spoke a mixture of French and Indian which Lucie 
was able to follow in parts. It was clear to her that 
he was warning them of other hostile Indians com- 
ing in canoes to attack the French. Both Robert and 
Little Bear were at first disbelieving and then ap- 
prehensive. This upset Lucie. 

She was surprised when Robert turned to the In- 
dian woman and began to question her. Strangely 
enough, the woman’s French was better than the 
man’s. She said they had been to visit her sister who 
had married a brave from another tribe and when 
they got there the sister was dead—killed by the 
same unfriendly Indians who were even now on their 
way here. Now sadly they were returning home 
laden still with the gifts they had brought. 
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“May I see the gifts?’’ asked Robert and the 
woman undid the pack and displayed a deerskin 
dress embroidered with beads, moccasins to match 
and a fur cloak. Little Bear and Lucie admired 
these, congratulating the woman on her skill, but 
Robert appeared unimpressed. 

“‘What will you do with them now?’’ he asked. 
“Trade them?”’ 

“Perhaps. They will not fit me. Will they fetch 
much in the white man’s posts?’’ the woman wanted 
to know. : 

‘“‘What do you want to buy for them?’ asked 
Robert. 

**1 would like boots such as the French women 
have and a dress like your woman wears, and a wool 
cloak.”’ ‘ 

‘‘What good are they?’” asked Black Fox. ‘‘A gun 
would be better.”’ 

**I would like them. Such things would make me 
important with the other women and they are my 
things.’’ The Indian woman was confident. 

**I will trade you for them,”’ exclaimed Robert. 
“Lucie take off your boots and your dfess.”’ 

Lucie couldn’t believe her ears. ‘*But | .will have 
nothing to wear.”’ 

**Just do as you're told,’’ exclaimed Robert and 
he began to undo her boots. ‘‘Don’t make a fuss,”’ 
he whispered to her. ‘‘I have a plan.’’ So, she took 
off her dress and wrapped herself in Robert's 
blanket. 

The Indian woman was delighted with her trade. 
She left the fur cloak, leather dress, and moccasins, 
sealed Lucie’s blue cotton dress and her boots into 
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her pack, and put on her cloak. Then she and her 
companion hurried off into the night before Robert 
could change his mind. 

“But why, Robert?’’ asked Lucie, huddled in the 
blanket. 

“Because you'll be safer in these—less con- 
spicuous for one thing and much more comfortable. 
Try them on.”’ 

Lucie did as she was told. She found. the deerskin 
dress very soft. It was, of course, much shorter than 
the blue cotton and she couldn’t help giggling to 
herself at the conversation she and Angeline had had 
about dresses that first Sunday—only two days 
ago—In Quebec. Well, she had said she’d never 
have a pink dress nor a deerskin one. 

The moccasins were more like soft boots for they 
laced up over the ankles and fitted very well and the 
fur cloak was very warm. Perhaps she had had the 
best of Robert’s bargaining. She was about to tell 
him so, but was astonished to see that he and Little 
Bear were packing up. They were busy hiding her 
trunk and the canoe under branches and Little Bear 
swept their footprints away. Next, Robert rolled up 
his bedroll and packed up the flour, tea, and the few 
pots; Little Bear also prepared to leave. 

“But what’s happening?’’ asked Lucie. ‘‘Aren’t 
we going to stay here?” 

“We can’t,”’ said Robert, ‘‘nor can we use the 
canoe with a war party on the river. We go on by 
foot.’* 

**Now? I’m tired, so afe you,"’ Lucie protested. 

“*Now. I'd rather be tired than dead.” 

“So would I,’’ agreed Lucie in a very small voice. 





“Then you think it’s true about the war party?” 

**] don’t want to believe it, but we can’t afford to 
take chances. Nor can we afford to travel on the 
river—that’s too exposed.”’ 

**It’s true,”’ said Little Bear. ‘‘Many of the elders 
of my tribe have foreseen it. The Indians were 
humbled by the French Army and the young braves 
will not accept that.”’ 

All the time they were talking, Little Bear and 
Robert were continuing with their packing up. 

Robert took the fur cloak from Lucie. ‘‘I’ll roll it 
up for you. It will be easier for you to carry. I took 
a change of underclothes and a pair of stockings 
from your trunk and also your fan as that may be 
good for bargaining.”’ He deftly rolled the lot and 
tied it with leather thonging. With two wider pieces 
of leather he fitted the pack to her back and did the 
same with his own. His musket he kept in his hand. 

‘‘What will happen to the trunk and the canoe?’’ 
asked Lucie as Little Bear doused the ashes of the 
fire and buried them in the sand. 

“With any luck, nothing—they’re well hidden. I'll 
come back and get them when the excitement is 
over.”” 

Lucie couldn’t help but regret leaving the pink 
dress and the black velvet for Robert’s sister, but 
she was now fully alive to the danger. In fact, to her 
the very woods seemed full of eyes watching in the 
dark. 

**Little Bear will go first, you next,’’ said Robert. 
“We'll go quietly, but we'll go quickly. You'll be 
glad of those moccasins."’ 

As Lucie’s eyes accustomed themselves to the 
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night she saw the stars were shining and there was a 
thin sliver of moon. 

Single file they started off into the woods. Little 
Bear, gliding from tree to tree was soundless. Lucie 
knew that she was not so quiet and marveled at his 
stealth. At first the going was easy enough because 
the ground was flat and there was a definite path 
through the trees. Also, because Lucie was so aware 
of the danger she was too keyed up to feel sleepy. 
However, as the going got rougher it became much 
more of an effort to keep going. 

Everything was eerie. Lucie heard an owl hooting 
and the hair prickled on her scalp. There were 
scamperings in the undergrowth and rustlings of 
leaves. Her pack, which had at first seemed light, 
now felt big and heavy. The night air was cool, but 
Lucie felt uncomfortably warm and continually 
wiped perspiration from her face with the back of 
her hand. She also realized she was being bitten by 
insects and slapped at them. 

**Leave them alone,” said Robert, taking hold of 
her hand as she raised it again. ‘It’s only mos- 
quitoes—you'll get used to them. There aren't many 
this time of year.”’ rf 

She stumbled on, her eyes nearly closing as she 
struggled to keep awake. When Little Bear stopped 
suddenly she walked right into him. He put his hand 
over her mouth. ‘‘Be very still,’’ he whispered, 
releasing her, ‘‘I smell danger.’’ And she froze. 

Little Bear circled away somewhere to the right 
and she could see the gleam of moonlight on the 
knife in his hand. Robert came up behind her and- 
drew her gently back to the shelter of a large tree. 
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“What is it?’ Her voice was a thread of sound 
against his ear. She felt him shrug. Together they 
waited. A new sound reached her ears—a drumming 
against the ground and a noisy roaring. 

“Deer, I should think.’ She felt Robert relax, she 
was standing so close to him. 

Little Bear glided back. ‘‘Two stags fighting— 
we'll circle around them.”’ He led the way. 

There was now a great deal of noise of pawing of 
the ground and a sort of heavy scream which Lucie 
thought must be like the war cries of the Indians, 
but through a gap in the trees she saw the two stags 
and heard the reverberating thud as they locked 
antlers. For a moment she watched them. 

“You may never see such a sight again," said 
Robert. ‘‘I used to think of deer as gentle animals, 
but when they fight there’s no gentleness in them.” 

“*This is no time for watching.’’ Little Bear was 
back with them. ‘‘My nose smells danger still.’’ 

They plodded on. Lucie stumbled over a stick and 
the exploding sound as it snapped caused the Indian 
to scowl at her. 

“*Can’t we rest for a while?’’ she asked Robert. 

‘“*No.”” If a whisper could be said to be emphatic, 
this was. There was an impatience about him which 
made Lucie think he too smelled danger. 

Little Bear went on very slowly, stopping fre- 
quently to bend down and sniff as Lucie had seen 
dogs do. The girl found her heart was beating fast. 
She heard an owl hoot and then another and she 
trembled. Little Bear suddenly froze and then with 
great caution moved to the left. Now he crawled in- 
to heavy underbrush, wriggling quietly and in- 
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dicating to Lucie that she must do the same, She 
followed on hands and knees. The ground was 
damp, soggy in places, but she never thought to pro- 
test because she was too frightened. 

Eventually they inched their way to a shallow 
trench. Lucie, held hard against Robert flat on the 
ground, heard his heart thudding too. Little Bear 
seemed to be placing branches over them and then 
he crawled in beside them. 

Robert put his finger on Lucie’s mouth. ‘‘Sh-h.”’ 
At first Lucie could see nothing. Then she found 
that by raising her head slightly she had a peephole 
through the branches to the pathway. Nothing 
moved on it. The moon was high in the sky so she 
thought it must be midnight. She was nearly asleep 
when Robert's hold on her tightened and she raised 
her head again. There were shadows on the 
path—Indians as silent as Little Bear had been were 
passing there. She caught the gleam of 
metal—hatchets they must be. It flashed into her 
mind that her cousin Gustave had called them 
tomahawks. She trembled and Robert held her 
tighter. 

She counted twenty, thirty, forty in the band. 
Their very silence and litheness terrified her. She 
could see daubs of color on their faces and 
bodies—this must be war paint then. She was con- 
scious of the taut stillness of Little Bear. Even when 
the band had passed he did not relax. Nor did 
Robert release her. His body pinned her to the 
ground. 

‘*There’ll be a rear guard,’’ he whispered. 

Lucie didn’t know how long she lay there shiver- 
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ing with the cold, but eventually Robert undid the 
pack on her back and spread out the fur cloak so 
that both of them lay enfolded in that. Her trem- 
bling ceased as warmth flowed over her. Both of 
them must have slept then while Little Bear kept 
watch. 

He woke them when the first gray streaks of dawn 
were in the sky and they crawled through the ferns 
to a rocky shallow cave. 

“Pll watch,” said Robert, settling himself near 
the mouth with his musket on his knee. — 

Little Bear wrapped himself in his blanket and fell 
instantly asleep. Lucie wrapped her fur cloak around 
her, but tossed and turned. She couldn’t seem to get 
comfortable. The rock was very hard and sharp in 
places. She sat up and whispered to Robert, “Will 
we be safe here?’’ 

“I hope so,”” he whispered back. ‘‘They looked to 
me as though they knew where they were go- 
ing—probably some poor settlers and their families 
will be the target. Their houses will be burning, their 
animals stolen, their children taken.”’ 

“Do they take children, then?” 

*‘Sometimes.’” 

‘*What for?”’ 

“They like children. They bring them up as their 
own.”” 

““Even when they’ve killed their parents?” 

“Even then. It depends how the fancy takes 
them.”’ 

Lucie thought this over for a while. What strange 
people these Indians were. 

**Robert?”’ 
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**What?"’ 

**Would they kill us if they found us here?”’ 

“*They'd kill Little Bear and me.’’ 

“And me? Would they kill me?’’ 

“Perhaps, perhaps not. Some brave might decide 
to have you as his woman.”’ 

Lucie recoiled at that. ‘‘You won't let them?”’ 

“*No. The first shot is for you if they attack in 
force. Now go to sleep while you have the chance.” 

Oddly comforted by the finality of this, Lucie fell 
asleep and woke later to find Little Bear on watch 
and Robert asleep. The Indian offered her some 
dried meat which she accepted gratefully and some 
water. He told her to keep watch while he went to 
scout out the land. ‘‘Wake Deerskin if you see 
anything.’ She promised to do so and sat concealed 
in the entrance where she could see anything or 
anybody approaching. 

The sun was now high in the sky so Lucie knew it 
must be afternoon again. For a long time she sat 
there listening to Robert’s even breathing behind her 
and the birds singing in the trees. She watched a 
family of rabbits scampering backward and forward 
from sunshine to shade and a squirrel chattering to 
them as he collected nuts. It was so peaceful and 
quiet that she found it hard to believe that last night 
she had lain in a ditch watching Indians stealing by 
in a war party. She was admiring the dappled effect 
of sunshine and shadow when she noticed a longer 
shadow. Her hand reached back and tugged at 
Robert's ankle. He was instantly awake and beside 
her. ‘*What is it?’’ 

“*There,’’ she pointed to the shadow and both of 
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them saw it move. 

Lucie was surprised to see that Robert gripped not 
his musket but his knife. Then she realized that a 
knife wouldn’t make any noise. 

They both saw the Indian through the trees and it 
was not Little Bear. Lucie froze. Had he seen them? 
Perhaps not. The mouth of the cave must conceal 
them. 

The Indian paused, seeming in no hurry to come 
forward. 

Lucie heard a rustling in the cave behind her, but 
Robert’s hand was on her arm and she kept perfect- 
ly still. A black-and-white animal, about the size of 
a cat, ambled past them as the Indian approached 
and sat in the entrance. It was a strange thing to 
watch. The black-and-white animal moved forward 
waving its tail above its body and the Indian moved 
forward from the other direction. Because of the 
shadow or the lie of the ground neither seemed 
aware of the other until they met. 

A terrible smell filled the air and the Indian 
turned tail and ran crashing through the underbrush 
as though pursued by a demon, Robert was shaking 
with silent laughter. 

‘‘But what happened?’’ asked Lucie. ‘‘What is 
that awful smell?’’ 

‘That was a skunk. He released his scent all over 
that Indian. He won’t be back in a hurry.” 

“But that creature—that skunk as you call 
it—came from here. It must have been here all the 
time we’ve been here.”’ 

**I know,”’ agreed Robert. ‘‘That makes it funnier 
still.”” 
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The two of them laughed until the tears were com- 
ing from their eyes. 

**Won’t it be back?’’ asked Lucie. 

**Not until the morning,’’ he said, giving her a 
reassuring hug and rising to his feet. ‘‘It’s gone 
looking for food and so must we. I'm starving. We 
can’t light a fire so I hope Little Bear brings 
something back.’’ He set about rolling up the 
blankets and then gathered some nuts which he 
shared with Lucie. 

Little Bear returned presently with some roots 
which they ate raw, washed down with water from 
his leather bottle. They told him of their adventure. 

“*This place is not safe. We march again tonight.” 

Robert nodded. 

“*I know of a safe spot where the Iroquois will not 
g0, but it is a long night’s march from here.” 

**At least we're rested now,"’ said Robert. ‘‘It will 
be better than last night."’ 

He helped Lucie on with her pack and as dusk 
was beginning to fall they set off in the same order 
as before, Little Bear leading, Lucie following, and 
Robert bringing up the rear. 
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Lucie found it easier this second night. Perhaps 
she was more used to the thought of traveling by 
night in the woods. Certainly she was more rested, 
although every muscle in her body felt stiff. 

They must have walked for an hour before it 
became dark and the moon came out to help them. 
Lucie had changed her stockings before they left and 
the moccasins on her feet felt very comfortable on 
the forest path. 

It was colder tonight, but as long as they kept up 
a steady pace the girl found she was warm enough. 
The stars came out one by one and Lucie noticed 
that Little Bear kept looking at the bright star 
nearest the moon. 

‘Why does he do that?”’ she whispered to Robert. 
““Do the stars tell him something?” 

“That’s the north star and he’s mapping the way 
by that.”’ 

Lucie’s respect for the Indian increased. In this 
enormous wilderness he knew where he was going, 
where he was taking them. ‘‘A safe place’’ he had 
said and she wondered if there was such a place. He 
seemed just as cautious and silent as he had been 
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last night. When they came to a small clearing in the 
woods he would not let them cross it until he had 
circled around. Then all he would say was ‘‘Bend 
down and go quickly.”’ Lucie found that very dif- 
ficult indeed. 

Once Little Bear stopped very abruptly and mo- 
tioned them to silence. A big bear stepped onto the 
path and looked at them in the moonlight. Lucie 
longed to run, but she stayed frozen where she was 
hugging a tree, and the bear lumbered to the other 
side of the path. For the most part they kept walk- 
ing. 

Little Bear allowed them a ten-minute rest and 
some dried meat and water. Lucie sat on an old tre~ 
stump, feeling she couldn’t go another step, but Lit- 
tle Bear was impatient and on edge. ‘‘There is 
danger near’’ was all he said, and Lucie found the 
energy to move. 

As last night, Little Bear began to sniff the air. 
Lucie couldn’t smell anything but pine and cedar 
and the faint suggestion of the smell of skunk. Then 
she caught a whiff of something else—some familiar 
smell that she tried to put a name to. “‘It’s 
burning,’ she thought, “‘I’m sure it’s burning. That 
means there must be a house nearby.’’ She looked 
around at Robert. His face was grave and worried. 

“It’s burning,’’ she whispered to him, ‘‘that’s 
good isn’t it?’’ 

‘*What’s good about it?’’ His answering whisper 
was savage. ‘‘Some poor devil has lost his home as 
well as his life.”’ 

Lucie felt very foolish. What must he think of 
her? She also felt upset. Were they never to finish 


this nightmare journey? 

““Wait here,” said Little Bear. They waited. Lucie 
was shivering with cold and fear. 

‘Put on your cloak,”’ said Robert curtly, but he 
helped her take the pack from her back. She fum- 
bled with the leather thonging, but he offered no 
assistance with that. He was watching the path and 
the trees, alert to danger. Lucie got the cloak on, 
grateful for its warmth. She carried her pack on her 
arm. 

Little Bear returned as silently as he had left. 
“Come, it seems safe enough now.”’ He led them on 
and the smell of burning was everywhere. A house 
had once stood there, Lucie told herself—a family 
lived here. She could see the burning embers of the 
ashes. The chimney stood drunkenly to one side. 
Her throat was dry, her eyes smarted, whether with 
tears or with the smell she couldn’t tell. She stopped 
abruptly, tugging at Robert's sleeve. “‘I hear a ery.” 

He halted. ‘‘I hear nothing,’’ and walked on. 

Lucie stood stdck still. ‘1 know I heard it.” 

‘A bird,”’ said Little Bear, ‘‘or a fox cub.” 

**No, it was a cry.” 

“Come on Lucie.” Robert was impatient. 
“Where would a cry come from? There’s nothing 
left standing.”’ 

“I heard it and I’m not leaving until I find it. I 
know there’s a baby here.”’ 

““Don’t be ridiculous. Neither Little Bear nor I 
heard anything.’’ Robert put his hands on her waist 
and tried to pull her away. 

Lucie slipped from his grasp and walked toward 
what had been the house. She heard Robert’s snort 
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of exasperation, but she was running now through 
the cinders and the ashes. The only thing still stand- 
ing was the oven, an oven like the one Madame de 
Boisson had shown her outside her back door. Lucie 
knelt down and opened the door. 

They all heard the thin wail of sound as the girl 
put in her hand and found a warm bundle of wool 
and baby. 

“Mon Dieu,’’ exclaimed Robert, as she rose to 
her feet. ‘‘So, that’s where babies come from.”’ 

In the middle of that place of destruction, Lucie 
began to smile and then to laugh. The baby’s 
whimper became stronger and so did Lucie’s 
laughter and Robert’s. 

It was Little Bear who brought them to their 
senses. He snatched the baby from Lucie’s arms and 
ran for the shelter of the trees. Sobered, they fol- 
lowed him. 

The three of them halted. 

“This baby must not cry,’’ said Little Bear, ‘‘or 
we shall all be lost,’’ and he pinched the baby’s 
nostrils with his thumb and forefinger. 

“You'll kill it,”’ said Lucie, trying to snatch it 
from him. 

“‘No, he won't.”’ Robert’s arms encircled her so 
that she could not move. ‘‘Watch him.’’ His breath 
tickled the hair above her ear. She was very con- 
scious of his strength. She watched Little Bear. 
Every time the baby tried to cry he stopped it the 
same way. 

“Indians train their babies this way,’’ said 
Robert. ‘‘Look, it seems to understand.” 

Sure enough, the baby stopped crying. Little Bear 
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handed it to Lucie and took her pack, insisting that 
they must continue their journey at all speed. Lucie 
carried the baby gingerly in her arms and wondered 
what had made her so sure she had heard a cry, even 
against the insistence of the other two. Perhaps that 
desperate mother who had tried to save her child 
had communicated the knowledge to her somehow. 
At any rate, she would try to save this boy or girl, 
whichever it was. The baby had fallen asleep in her 
arms and she looked at the little sleeping face and 
decided it was a girl, then smiled at herself for being 
so sure. 

They stopped for a rest and Robert used the 
leather thongs which had held her pack to make a 
support to hold the baby against her. She thanked 
him gratefully for this would leave her hands free. 

“It’s not far now,”’ declared Little Bear. To Lucie 
he seemed more relaxed now. She didn’t know why. 

After the rest they pushed on again. The ground 
became uphill and rocky so Lucie was glad of her 
free hands. Robert was quick to help her over the 
tricky bits were she found the weight of the baby a 
great disadvantage. 

By the time the first streaks of dawn were appear- 
ing in the sky, Lucie could see the general outline of 
the place where they were heading. They were 
ascending a sort of gully and she could hear the 
sound of running water. When they reached the top 
there was a circle of tall stones, as high as a man, 
and resting against each other so that there was only 
a single opening. They went in there one by one 
after Little Bear had made sure there was no one 
there. The place was really rock floor, surrounded 
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by slabs and open to the sky. 

“‘We'll be safe here,’’ said Little Bear. ‘We'll 
light a fire."’ 

Lucie took the baby out of its sling. It was still 
sleeping so she laid it down. It was wrapped in a 
warm blanket. 

She and Robert gathered sticks and they soon had 
a fire going. To their surprise Little Bear produced 
two dead chickens from his pack which he had 
found at the burned-out house during the excitement 
of finding the child. He cleaned the chickens and 
made a spit to turn them on over the fire. He put 
the liver and neck in a pan of water. ‘‘Soup for 
baby,”” he declared. 

While the chickens were cooking, Lucie dozed 
off, leaning against a rock slab, wrapped in her fur 
cloak. Robert woke her. The sun was up, the 
chicken smelled delicious and Robert was making 
pancakes and the tea was ready. It was the best meal 
Lucie had ever eaten. The baby woke and accepted 
the soup and the strange faces without a murmur 
and went back to sleep. 

“*I will take the first watch,’’ declared Little Bear, 
“but I do not think anyone will trouble us here for 
it is a sacred place.’’ Robert and Lucie lay down 
beside the baby and slept. 

The sun came up warm and strong. The rock was 
hard, but the girl slept on. She was vaguely aware 
that Robert and Little Bear had changed places and 
that the baby was awake and cooing. 

When the sun was high in the sky the baby began 
to cry very softly and Lucie woke up. She picked it 
up and it stopped, then started again. 
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Little Bear awoke and took the child from her. 
‘Does Deerskin’s woman not know what is 
wrong?”’ 

She shook her head, ashamed of her ignorance. 

Little Bear unwrapped the blanket and instructed 
Lucie to remove the baby’s diaper. ‘‘See,"’ he said, 
“‘she cries because she needs changing.”’ 

‘*But how shall I change her? I have no clothes 
for her.’’ 

It was Robert who showed her how to bathe the 
little girl in the spring that ran behind the rocks 
without letting her get cold. Little Bear found quan- 
tities of moss to fit into the diaper that Lucie 
fashioned out of one of her underskirts from the 
pack. Little Bear declared the child was nine or ten 
months old—‘‘Nine or ten moons”’ he phrased it. 

‘What shall we call her?’ Lucie asked the two 
men. 

‘“*‘Anything you want, until we find out who she 
is.’’ Robert shrugged. 

‘*A baby must have a name,"’ declared Little 
Bear. ‘‘She came out of the oven the white man uses 
for his bread. I have heard the white man’s prayer in 
his church. ‘Daily Bread’ shall be her name.”’ 

Lucie’s mouth fell open, but she managed to keep 
a straight face since Little Bear was so obviously 
pleased with his suggestion. 

So, ‘‘Daily Bread’’ the child was named. 

With that out of the way, Robert and the Indian 
had a long discussion on whether to remain in this 
spot another night. 

Lucie held Daily Bread in her arms and looked 
about her while they talked. Down below was the 
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deep wooded valley they had come through last 
night. Up here, it was bleak and barren. The rocks 
stood sentinel about them and the wind blew strong. 

“If the weather holds, this place is good,’’ she 
heard Robert say. She would not have described the 
place as good. It was remote and it offered cover 
from anyone approaching, but if it rained there was 
no cover. 

“Weather will not hold for long. There will be 
rain.’’ Little Bear seemed to Lucie to have a strange 
feeling about this place. He called it safe and yet he 
looked about him uneasily. It was plain he did not 
want to stay. Lucie thought this strange for she 
found it very peaceful; completely open to the sky 
and with the stream bubbling over rocks, it felt to 
her close to heaven. 

**Will it rain tonight?’’ asked Lucie. 

Little Bear sniffed the air. ‘‘No, perhaps tomor- 
row or tomorrow night.”’ 

“If we stay another night,’’ suggested Robert, 
“‘we are more rested. We have a chance to catch a 
few rabbits or fish and cook them and take them 
with us.” 

“*Yes, if we catch them. These are not good hunt- 
ing grounds.”’ 

Robert conceded that. “‘But by waiting the war 
party may be out of our way completely.”’ 

“Unless it swings back this way.’’ Little Bear was 
almost surly. 

“You know that’s unlikely.’ 

Little Bear shrugged and the two men looked at 
each other. 

“Little Bear,’’ said Lucie, ‘‘why do you not want 
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to stay here?’’ 

Little Bear shivered. An expression of fear crossed 
his face. ‘‘Don’t ask me, Deerskin’s woman. It is 
not good to talk about.”’ He looked from Lucie to 
Daily Bread. ‘‘I will hunt for rabbits.’’ He slipped 
quietly away. 

They watched the Indian going down the slope in- 
to the valley. It was now sometime past noon. Lucie 
was still playing with Daily Bread who was wide 
awake. Traveling by night had upset Lucie in the 
sense that she wasn’t sure whether she was tired, 
whether she should be sleeping. If they were going 
to stay another night, perhaps it would be best to 
stay awake. She yawned and began to feel hungry. It 
had been early in the morning when they had eaten 
the chickens. 

**Is there anything to eat?’’ she asked Robert who 
was keeping watch. 

**We'll make some pancakes when Little Bear 
returns.”’ 

Lucie was now rolling little Daily Bread on her lap 
and the child was laughing. 

**Do you like babies?’’ Robert shifted his musket. 

**] don’t know.”’ Lucie held Daily Bread up to her 
shoulder. ‘I like this baby. How about you?” 

Robert drew a little closer to the two of them. “I 
like seeing a woman with a baby. She’s somehow 
complete then, but for a man babies are a trap. 
They tie him down, make him afraid."’ 

“Afraid of what?"’ asked Lucie, cuddling Daily 
Bread to her. 

“Afraid to do what he wants to do. A wife and a 
baby or two keeps a man at home.”’ 
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“Is that what you think I'll do? Why did you get 
married then? Oh, I suppose you had to, because of 
the license. . . .’* Her voice trailed off. 

**It’s a funny sort of government that only grants 
trading licenses to married men."’ There was a good 
deal of bitterness in his voice. 

**! don’t see what you have to complain about. 
You have your license. I suppose you'll just go off 
trading when we get to Ville Marie. I'll be married 
and without a husband to care for me. Will you 
even come back when the six months is up? Who 
shall I send to fetch you?”’ 

“If you argue and scream at me all the time, it 
won’t matter who tries to fefch me as you put it—I 
won’t come.’’ 

They glared at each other. Robert's glance 
dropped first. He turned away. ‘*What did you ex- 
pect? A man has to earn a living. The fur trade pays 
well. You’re as bad as the government—both of you 
want men imprisoned at home. They want the 
money for themselves. What do you want?’’ 

**l want a husband who stays with me—who is . 
there in the morning and the night. If all you want 
to do is trade, you could be a grocer or a butcher.”’ 

**Never.’” He turned back to face her. ‘‘I'’d rather 
be dead.”’ He added several branches to the fire. 

“Tell me where the difference is then.’’ Lucie 
patted Daily Bread. 

“It’s half a pound of lard, Madame Charbon- 
neau, and a bag of flour, or a kilo of apples and ten 
eggs. | want more out of life than waiting on 
women, and counting the money. I want to be out 
in the fresh air with the wind on my face and a pad- 
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die in my hand.’’ Robert stopped for breath and 
spoke more softly. “I want to see everything that’s 
to be seen in this new world, the lakes and the rivers 
and the mountains, to see the sun set like it did last 
night and rise in the morning. I want to live as my 
own man.”’ 

“‘And a home of your own and a wife and babies 
maybe—that’s not living?’’ Lucie was angry. 

**No, not my idea of living.’’ 

‘‘Where shall I live, then?’’ she asked sharply, 
rocking Daily Bread in her arms. ‘‘What place have 
1 in this life of yours?’’ She looked at him and he at 
her. Suddenly it was all too much for her. She had 
crossed an ocean looking for love and the comfort 
of her own home and she was to have neither. All 
this man wanted was a separate life where he could 
follow his own inclinations. She began to cry, sitting 
on the hard rock, hugging Daily Bread to herself. 

Robert sounded aggrieved. ‘‘What have I said to 
upset you? Don’t cry—I hate to see a woman 
crying.” He rose to his feet and put his hand on 
Lucie’s shoulder but she found no comfort in that. 

Neither of them heard the Indian approaching. 
“‘Deerskin is supposed to be on watch. Why is he 
beating his woman?’’ asked Little Bear. ‘‘Does she 
not please him?’’ 

‘“*] wasn’t beating her,’’ snapped Robert, return- 
ing to his watch. 

‘Then why does she cry? Does Deerskin not 
know what to do?’’ 

“‘No, he doesn’t,’’ sobbed Lucie. ‘‘He doesn’t 
want a wife. He wants a license. He wants to live as 
the Indians do. I suppose he wants to try out the 
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girls like the braves in your tribe do, but I am not 
allowed to do that.’’ She abandoned herself to her 
grief. 

“This is not good, Deerskin,’’ said Little Bear 
frowning and standing beside Robert. ‘‘She has been 
ready to follow you and to do all you command. 
She has brought you already the gift of Daily Bread. 
Is your heart a stone in your chest? Comfort her. 
You know what kind of place this is.’’ 

Robert looked angry and upset and in some way 
guilty. ‘‘She provoked me.”’ 

**I did not.’’ Lucie was still angry. ‘‘He told me 
he didn’t want a wife."’ 

Little Bear held up his hand. ‘‘I came back to 
warn you not to quarrel, and to say I have found 
some moss growing. If Deerskin’s woman will come 
with me, I will tell her about this spot while she 
gathers moss for Daily Bread. Come.”’ 

He gestured to Lucie to follow him and she did 
so. It did not even occur to her to refuse. They had 
to go some distance down the slope to reach the 
trees for the ground was strewn with pebbles and 
bits of larger rock. 

In spite of the heat of the sun, Lucie shivered. 
The sky was a strange color and no breath of air 
stirred up here on the top of the world. There were 
birds, big menacing birds high up against the clouds. 
**Buzzards,”’ the Indian exclaimed, ‘‘birds of prey, 
looking for food.’’ He led her into the world of the 
forest, a dark silent landscape bounded by huge 
trees. Even the vault of the sky was hidden and cir- 
cumscribed by them. 

The Indian walked silently, noiselessly avoiding 








dry leaves and small branches that the girl’s feet 
found of their own accord. He pointed to a large 
patch of moss and they began to pick it. Lucie 
gathered it into her skirt. It was calm and peaceful 
here and gradually the stillness began to seep into 
her consciousness. When she spoke, her voice was 
hushed. ‘‘What kind of a place is it up there by the 
rocks?”’ 

“It is a place for lovers.” 

Lucie was kneeling to reach another patch of 
moss. She sat back on her ankles, astonished. 

“The spirits of this place will be angered because 
Deerskin and his woman have quarreled here. You 
must make it right between you or we will all 
perish.”” 

**] must? What about Robert? Tell me the whole 
story,”’ she begged, ‘‘so that I may understand.”’ 

Little Bear sat back on his haunches. It was a 
favorite way of sitting for him and he seemed able 
to hold himself comfortably there for long periods 
of time. ‘Long ago, there was a brave who loved 
the maiden of a neighboring tribe, but their tribes 
fell out of friendship and there was no way he could 
take her to his lodge. They used to meet in the forest 
’ where she pleaded with him to leave their families 
and their people to seek refuge with another clan. At 
first he was not willing, but she was beautiful and he 
loved her. At last they agreed to meet here and go 
together. They picked a night for their tryst. The 
heavens opened on them when they reached the 
rocks up there. She began to blame him, and he 
blamed her. Unfortunately for them, members of 
both their tribes followed them. And the lovers were 
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so busy quarreling that they did not notice their 
danger. They lost their lives—and so did all the 
others. Ever since then, it is a taboo place, forbid- 
den, desolate. Any who come here and quarrel are 
doomed.”’ 

In spite of herself a shiver went through Lucie. 
She might dismiss Little Bear’s story as superstitious 
nonsense, but he believed it, and his conviction 
made her unsure. 

‘‘Deerskin’s woman must make her peace with 
Deerskin before it is too late.’’ The Indian’s message 
was delivered in peaceful tones. “It is always the 
maiden who leads the way. It was Deerskin’s woman 
who found the baby. The spirits of this place will 
hold that in her favor. They will help her to find the 
way to Deerskin’s heart.’’ He glided away. *‘Never 
fear, 1 will watch that no one disturbs you.”’ 

Lucie sat there for some time. She didn’t want to 
quarrel with Robert. She didn’t want them all to 
lose their lives. Deep in her heart she knew she must 
reach some understanding with Robert. If she did 
not do so now they might live all their lives at odds 
with one another. Well, she would try. If the spirits 
of this place would help her as Little Bear said, she 
would accept their help. She gathered all the moss 
they had picked and went up the slope. 

She had no idea what she would say to Robert or 
how she could find the way to his heart. The further 
she climbed, the more unwilling her feet became, the 
more nervous she became. It was strange she could 
hear singing—she was sure she could. As she 
reached the circle of rocks she saw Robert with the 
baby in his arms. He was walking up and down with 
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her, crooning a lullaby of some sort. It was a little 
children’s song she remembered from her own 
childhood—‘‘Frére Jacques.’’ She stood watching 
him for a moment. How could she be angry with a 
man who was so gentle and tender with a baby—a 
baby he hadn’t even known before yesterday? Her 
heart softened toward him. 

Lucie listened to him singing. ‘‘Frére Jacques, 
frere Jacques, dormez-vous, dormez-vous, sonnez 
les matines, sonnez les matines, din don don, din 
don don.” She stood motionless outside the circle of 
the huge stones and memories of childhood came 
rushing back. 

The baby quietened and Robert put her down on 
his blanket, asleep. Lucie walked toward him. He 
held a finger to his lips and led her near the fire 
where he could see the path and anyone ap- 
proaching. 

There was silence between them for a moment. 
“You were nice with Daily Bread,’’ Lucie began. 
**Did you have brothers and sisters? I don’t know 
anything about you.”’ 

He smiled at her,.and Lucie supposed he must be 
willing to make an effort for peace between them 
since he knew the reputation of this place. ‘‘I have a 
brother and two sisters. One sister is in Ville Marie 
married to an ex-soldier like me.’’ He put a small 
log on the fire. ‘‘And you, do you have sisters and 
brothers?” 

Lucie shook her head. ‘‘I’m an orphan. I’ve lived 
with my Aunt Agatha and Uncle Maurice and their 
children for the last two years.”’ 

“Were you happy there?’’ 
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“‘No. That’s one of the reasons I came to New 
France.”’ She couldn't bring herself to pursue that 
subject and tell him about Phillipe and escaping 
though she would have liked to. ‘Tell me about 
your home in France,’’ she suggested. 

**1 come from the south of France,”’ Robert said, 
‘twhere it’s warm and pleasant and the grapes grow. © 
My father had a small vineyard. There were such 
celebrations when we’d made the wine, especially 
when it was a good year. If there was a wedding of — 
one of our workers the dancing and the drinking 
went on for hours—that’s why we went to the ball in 
Quebec. It seemed the only way to celebrate the 
marriage properly.’” 

“I’m glad we did,” said Lucie. She felt very 
warmed that he’d wanted to celebrate, to make it an 
occasion. ‘‘They danced at weddings were | lived, 
and the bride and groom always started the dancing 
by jumping over a broom. I don’t know why a 
broom—to show they’d set up housekeeping, | sup- 
pose. Then, when the dancing was over everybody 
would go with them to their bedroom door and sing 
a silly little song about the last one in bed would live 
the longest and then they left them there.’’ Lucie’s 
voice finished on an uncertain note. 

“*You were last in bed,’’ said Robert. “‘But maybe 
that doesn’t count. When we get to my sister’s in 
Ville Marie, we'll have a party and invite some 
friends. Would you like that?” 

“*Yes. I liked it in Quebec at the ball, and at the 
de Boissons’ house. Do you like Quebec?’’ Lucie 
asked shyly. 

‘It’s not my kind of life there.’ His eyes were on 
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the forest below. ‘‘It’s my kind of life here in the 
open air.’’ His hand indicated the expanse of sky 
and rock. 

““But it would have become your kind of life in 
Quebec,”” Lucie pointed out quietly, “‘if you had 
married that other girl—that Yvette, wouldn’t it?” 
she faltered. 

“| don’t think so—but perhaps she did. Anyway 
that’s finished now. I married you.’’ He paused and 
stared into the distance where a bird hovered above 
the trees. ‘‘What part of France do you come 
from?”” 

“I lived in Brittany with my parents in a village 
near St. Malo. My father had a shop—a grocer’s. It 
wasn’t a very big shop, but we never wanted for 
anything. He taught me to read and write. I used to 
help him with the accounts sometimes. Aunt Agatha 
said that wasn’t ladylike when I went to stay with 
her and wanted to help my uncle in his business, so I 
had to teach her two boys their letters.”’ 

“That was ladylike?”’ 

Lucie shrugged. ‘Cheaper for her, I suppose, but 
let’s not talk about her. I don’t want to remember 
her.”’ 

**Let’s talk about your mother,’’ he suggested. 
‘“‘What was she like? Pretty like you?” 

“I’m not pretty,”” said Lucie, “‘not like she was. 
She was small and dark with beautiful brown eyes, 
like Angeline on the boat coming over. You 
remember Angeline? You met her at Madame de 
Boisson’s. | wonder you didn’t choose Angeline to 
marry." 

**1 thought you'd suit me better.’’ 
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“Why?” 

**I don’t know. I think you're pretty and indepen- 
dent and | liked talking to you at the de Boissons.”’ 

“You didn’t act as though you did. They all 
thought we were quarreling—like we were a few 
minutes ago.” 

“So we were, but I liked the way you stood up to 
me. You didn’t try to win me over by smiling or 
flirting."” 

Lucie thought that this was a strange admission. 
Maybe he hadn’t been so taken in by Yvette after 
all. ‘‘My mother always said women had minds as 
well as men.”’ 

*‘And what did your father say to that?”’ 

“He said she was right, but most of them hadn’t 
learned to use them."* 

Robert laughed. ‘‘He sounds sensible, your 
father."’ 

“Even if he didn’t mind a half of pound of lard 
and a bag of flour?’’ Lucie mimicked his tones of 
the angry scene before. 

He smiled. **Touché.”’ 

They sat for a minute in silence, but it was a com- 
panionable silence. 

It was very pleasant, Lucie reflected, to be bask- 
ing here in the sun on this bare plateau that looked 
out on miles of forest, and having a real conversa- 
tion with Robert. They were talking as friends 
might. She didn’t know whether the spirits of the 
place would be sufficiently appeased by this quiet 
talk or if they (and Little Bear) expected something 
more of her. It suddenly occurred to her that with 
Daily Bread so soundly asleep it would be a good 
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time to bathe in the stream that ran behind the 
rocks. The day had become warm. She moved away 
from the small fire. 

“Would it be all right if 1 washed in the stream?’’ 
asked Lucie. “‘It would be nice to be clean again."’ 

“Suit yourself,"’ said Robert. ‘It’s shallow 
enough where you bathed the baby.”’ 

Lucie slipped behind a pillar rock and took off 
her moccasins and stockings and waded in. It was so 
peaceful and so warm that she returned to the bank 
and slipped off her leather dress and shift. The 
water was cold and it was delicious to lie down on 
the sandy bottom and let the water carees her. It was 
so delightful with the sun beating down and the ache 
of the long journey leaving her bones that a good 
deal of time must have elapsed. She was playing in 
the water like a child, splashing and laughing when 
Robert appeared around the rock. How long he’d 
been standing there, watching, she had no idea, but 
she felt embarrassed and knew her face was bright 
red. She tried to cover herself with her hands. 

Robert laughed. ‘‘You don’t need to do that, little 
Lucie. We are married after all.’’ There was 
something caressing in his voice which made her 
flush all the more. ‘‘l just came to see you were all 
right.’” 

‘Little Bear said he. would keep guard.’’ Lucie 
felt very shy about giving this information. 

Robert grinned at her. “‘I know. I caught a 
glimpse of him down below and he signaled to me. 
Can I join you? Am I welcome?”’ 

This was the first time Lucie had ever seen Robert 
unsure Of himself. She hesitated. ‘*The water is love- 
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ly. You'll feel better for it.”” 

Robert took off his moccasins and deerskin jacket 
and pants and came into’the water. The stream was 
very shallow and rocky bottomed and the water only 
reached to his knees. He quickly lay down in it as 
Lucie was doing, and at a little distance from her. 

The girl loved the feel of the water flowing about 
her and over her and the sun warming her. Robert 
seemed equally content: He lay with his eyes closed 
and Lucie thought he might be asleep. She looked at 
his strong, lithe body. He had long well-formed legs ~ 
and a broad muscular chest. His stomach was flat,. 
his hips lean and brown. The only other naked man 
she had ever seen was Phillipe. Phillipe had been a 
handsome enough figure, but this man was magnifi- 
cent. 

She inched a little nearer to him and he opened 
one eye and flicked some water at her. She brought 
her hand down against the surface of the stream and 
splashed him. 

Then they were playing like children, water 
cascading over each other. 

““Sh-h,”” exclaimed Lucie. ‘‘We'll wake the 
baby.”’ That made them laugh harder than ever. 

Lucie sent another torrent of water over his head 
and shoulders, but as her hand struck the water it 
gathered momentum and touched his thigh. Her arm 
tingled with the shock of that contact with his flesh 
and she remained kneeling, half-immersed in the 
stream, motionless. 

Robert lunged at her, still laughing, and his bare 
chest met hers. She stood up, half-alarmed, half- 
welcoming. Her foot slipped on the pebbles and she 
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jeaned toward him trying to balance. 

Robert stood up and his arms were around her. 
He kissed her, a gentle, laughing kiss that changed, 
developed, into a clinging, demanding kiss that 
acknowledged the electric contact of their bodies 
chilled from the icy water, awakened to sensation. 

That embrace might have lasted only a moment. 
jt might have been five minutes. Lucie felt herself 
drowning in desire and acquiescence. With his arm 
around her shoulders, they walked slowly toward the 
blanket she had spread on the rocks to dry herself. 

‘Beautiful Lucie,’ he murmured. His eyes were 
on her body, his hand on her hip. She moved into 
his arms again. He gently stroked her shoulders, her 
back, and the gentle curve of her buttocks. *‘I want 
you. I’ve wanted you like this, ever since I first saw 
you,”” 

She drew away a little from him. ‘‘Please,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘not like the other day.”’ Her body 
trembled at the memory of the loveless mating. 

He drew her to him and kissed her. ‘‘Never like 
that again,” he promised and they lay down 
together. 

His hands were soft on her body, caressing, ex- 
ploring, exciting it to life and to desire. He kissed 
her face and her neck and between her breasts. 

Lucie touched him, taking pleasure in the hard 
muscle and sinew of his body, his very maleness and 
strength. : 

He lay flat on the rock and invited her to kneel 
astride him. When he entered her his hands coaxed 
her breasts to vibrant ecstacy and she screamed in 
passion, in exultation. Sheer delight engulfed her in 
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rising waves so that each time he flagged and cried 
*‘enough”’ she roused him to hard erection, welcom- 
ing more. 

Satiated at last, they lay side by side in the sun 
and slept. When they woke, they bathed again. This 
time they were close together in the stream making 
opportunities to touch and kiss. 

“I never knew it could be like this.”’ He cupped 
his hand full of water and let it trickle slowly down 
her back so that it tickled her as it ran. ‘‘What 
delight there is for me in your body.” 

She kissed his hand from which the soft shower of 
water had drained and looked up at the sky. The 
clouds had disappeared and the sun was hot on her 
skin. The rocks shimmered with its intensity. Little 
Daily Bread was still asleep in the shade and had 
rolled herself into a little ball. It was so quiet that 
Lucie could hear the busy buzzing insects and the 
high-pitched rasping song of the cicada. Birds chat- 
tered in the forest below them and the stream rushed 
and chuckled over the rocks. The huge stones on the 
plateau cast dark shadows in the brilliant light. 

It was a perfect moment, a moment to remember 
forever. Lucie laughed aloud in happiness. She felt 
no shame in being naked. It was rather the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Daily Bread woke and stretched, one plump little 
fist clutching at the air. 

That moment of pure delight dissolved into the 
past. Lucie left the stream, shook herself dry in the 
sunlight, and pulled on her deerskin dress and moc- 
casins. Robert kissed the tip of her nose and 
shrugged into his clothes. ‘‘You’re such a pretty 
girl.”’ 
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Lucie went to the baby and picked her up. She 
tickled her and the baby chuckled, ‘‘Mum, mum.” 

“] don’t know how you found that baby,’’ 
Robert went on. ‘‘You went straight to it like you’d 
jeft it there yourself. Most girls would have been 
screaming or crying. You haven’t complained at 
all.”’ 

“There’s no use complaining,’’ said Lucie. “I 
don’t like marching through the night or being 
frightened, but I know that you and Little Bear are 
doing all you can. If you had lived in Quebec | 
would never have seen all this.’’ She moved her arm 
to indicate the surroundings. ‘‘It’s a new world, very 
wild and overpowering, but it’s beautiful, isn’t it?” 

He smiled at her. ‘I never thought to find a girl 
who would understand that. That's the way I feel 
about it too. I could have gone back to France with 
the army, but I wanted to stay here. Someday it will 
be a good life.”’ While they were talking he was 
watching the path. ‘‘We’ll build up the fire. I hope 
Little Bear brings some rabbits.” 

Little Bear brought back six rabbits and a quanti- 
ty of roots and nuts. They roasted two of them on 
spits and one they cooked as stew. The other three 
Little Bear wrapped in leaves and baked slowly in 
the ashes of the fire. 

Lucie and Robert went down to the tree level and 
collected firewood to keep the fire going through the 
night for the Indian told them that it would be very 
cold. 

By, the time the meal was ready they were all very 
hungry and the sun was setting red and fiery. The 
sky was full of color—rose and purple and great 
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streaks of dark gray. 

Little Bear had brought back some cane rushes as 
well; he placed these in the stream to soak. 

They all ate with good appetites. It was a very 
happy meal. Daily Bread smacked her lips over the 
stew and smiled at them. 

Dark fell suddenly here and they were glad to sit 
closer to the fire. Daily Bread, full of rabbit stew, 
was fast asleep and Lucie, to her surprise, found 
herself yawning. 

**You'll have a good sleep tonight,’ said Robert. 
“I'll take the first watch.”’ ; 

**l could take a watch too,’’ offered Lucie, “‘if 
you'd let me.”’ 

“*Watching is for men,’’ declared Little Bear and 
he and Robert settled for three-hour shifts. Lucie 
was content to wrap herself in her fur near the fire. 
The Indian decided he would take first watch. 

“*Then I'll take the second,”’ said Robert. He pat- 
ted her shoulder. ‘‘Come on, we'll sleep rolled‘up, 
beside each other and that way we'll at least be 
warm.”" 

He picked up the baby and they came closer to 
the fire. He spread out his blanket and she rolled in 
her fur coat with Daily Bread clasped in her arms. It 
was very comforting to hear the soft hiss of the fire, 
to look up into the dark star-studded vault of the 
sky and to feel Robert's body curved about her own. 


The first thing Lucie noticed when she woke in the 
morning was the cold. Although the fire was still 
burning and Daily Bread was snuggled against her, it 
was cold. Perhaps it was just that Robert had moved 
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and she missed the warmth of his body. When she 
sat up she felt stiff from sleeping on rock. 

“Good morning, Deerskin’s woman,’’ said Little 
Bear. ‘‘Deerskin has caught two fish for breakfast.’’ 

“I’ve never had fish for breakfast,’’ said Lucie, 
“but they smell nice. What kind are they?”’ 

“White fish.’’ Little Bear never named fish. He 
only described them. 

Daily Bread woke then and Lucie attended to 
feeding her. She had more of the rabbit stew and 
some of the pancakes Robert cooked, and a long 
drink of weak tea. 

**I suppose she needs milk,’’ sighed Lucie, for to 
her eyes the little girl seemed less lively. 

“I'll find some roots for her, such as Indian 
babies have when the milk runs dry.”’ 

**You know a lot about babies, Little Bear.” 
Lucie was busy helping Daily Bread to a drink of 
tea. “‘Do all Indian men know so much?”’ 

“Not all, but babies are the wealth of the tribe 
and I have many brothers and sisters.”’ 

**Do you?’’ Little Bear continued to surprise the 
girl. The first time she had seen him she had been 
frightened because he had seemed so fierce and 
stern. On the journey he had little to say, but at the 
campfire he was chatty and interested in her feelings 
and the comfort of Daily Bread. 

“It will rain today, we must leave this spot,’ the 
Indian was telling Robert now. ‘‘But we have work 
to do first.”’ 

Robert looked at the sky. The sun was struggling 
to get through, but it felt damp and there was an 
edge to the wind. 
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After they finished the meal, Robert took the 
watch, sitting Daily Bread against a rock nearby. 
Little Bear took Lucie on a search for roots and 
more moss. He showed her what to look for and 
where to find the best. When they returned she 
changed the baby and boiled up the roots. Little 
Bear took the reeds that he had collected the day 
before and began to plait them together. 

“What are you making?’’ she asked him. 

“When we go on the trail again you will need to 
carry Daily Bread with free hands, for that is 
woman’s work, and this will fit on your back.”’ 

Lucie watched the basket structure grow. ‘‘Is that 
the way babies are carried in your tribe?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Leather is better, but we have no 
time for that. The skin must be softened and 
weathered and worked on. I will use leather thongs 
for this and you will be pleased.’’ 

Little Bear worked very quickly and he soon had a 
long pouchlike basket fashioned. Under his instruc- 
tions she lined it with the last piece of her underskirt 
and with a large quantity of the moss she had col- 
lected, and Little Bear professed himself satisfied. 
When little Daily Bread had been bathed and fed 
with the root brew they tried her in the basket and 
Little Bear strapped her to Lucie’s back. 

“I'll try carrying her for a while now,”’ said 
Lucie, pleased with the freedom this method of car- 
rying offered her. 

“Indian women like to have their babies with 
them always,’’ said Little Bear. ‘‘They don't lay 
them aside as I have seen French mothers do.”’ 

**They carry them around like this all day?’’ Lucie 
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was interested. 
“Except for feeding and then they are closer still. , 
You'll find once a day often enough to change the 


Lucie found Daily Bread much easier to carry this : 
way and indeed the little girl seemed quite content. ) 
She had drunk the herb brew happily and smiled at 
them all. 

There was a feeling of getting ready for a journey : 
now. Lucie washed the bits of underskirt that she 
had wrapped around the baby yesterday and also 
her stockings and spread them near the fire to dry. 

Robert had snared some birds while he had been 
on watch and they had those baked at midday. He 
had repacked his pack, adding to it from Lucie’s for 
she would be carrying Daily Bread only. 

Finally, the pans and the flour were packed away. 
Little Bear doused the fire, tidied the ashes away, 
and filled the water bottle from the stream. Then he 
helped Lucie tie Daily Bread to her back. 

Little Bear saluted the sky and the rocks before 
leading them away. Lucie imitated his salute and 
noticed that Robert did the same. 

This time they did not go through the gully as 
they had before, but instead took a path off to the 
left. It was a faint path, rocky and steep, but it soon 
brought them to a more wooded path and presently 
to forest again. 

Now the going became easier, or at least it was 
easier until the rain began to fall. At first it was a 
gentle drizzle and Lucie was warm and comfortable 
in her fur cloak, and Daily Bread on her back was 
well wrapped in blankets and moss. It was another 
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hour or so before the drizzle turned to heavy rain 
and Lucie called to Little Bear, ‘What shall I do to 
keep Daily Bread dry?”’ 

They all stopped and huddled under a tree to con- 
sider 


‘Cut a piece from your fur cloak,’’ suggested Lit- 
tle Bear, ‘‘and wind it around. The back is full and 
long.”’ He had his knife in his hand. 

Lucie shivered. She had no fear of Little Bear’s 
intentions toward her, but with the rain streaming 
down his body and that knife in his hand, he was a 
startling reminder of the kind of war she found 
herself in the midst of. 

**No, wait,’’ said Robert. ‘Could you not carry 
her under your cloak at the front?”’ 

“] don’t think so, it would be too 
uncomfortable.’’ Lucie sighed. 

Little Bear cut a piece large enough to cover the 
whole basket pouch and he quickly had it in place 
with the help of the leather thongs. 

They went on. The rain had settled to a steady 
downpour. The fur cloak got heavier. It seemed to 
drag at Lucie and the rain dripped down the backs 
of her legs where Little Bear had cut the piece from 
the cloak. Her hair was soaking wet, she was begin- 
ning to feel the cold 

Lucie kept her eyes on the path for it was slip- 
pery. Suddenly, she looked up at the overhanging 
branch of a tree and stopped. Baleful yellow eyes 
were glaring at her out of the dark. 

**Wildcat,”’ said Robert. ‘‘It’s been following us 
for a while.”’ 

“Will it attack?”’ 
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“Probably not, but it must be hungry.”’ 

The cat spat at them, but it moved back and 
Lucie went on. When they stopped to share two of 
the rabbits and some of the nuts, they were all con- 
scious of the wild cat watching them. 

Lucie was glad of the rest—of being free of the 
weight of Daily Bread for a while. The rabbit was 
very tender and the baby seemed to enjoy the 
mouthfuls that Lucie gave her. The baby drank 
some more of the herb brew too, but as they had no 
means of heating this—a fire was out of the ques- 
tion—Lucie wasn’t sure that it would be very good 
for her. 

“I’ve never known a wild cat follow like this,” 
declared Robert. 

“It’s the spirit of the dead,’’ whispered Little 
Bear. ‘‘Because you made up your quarrel on the 
plateau, the spirits are pleased to guard you.”’ 

No one said anything to that and Lucie wondered 
whether it could be true. She could understand why 
the Indians looked for signs. She shivered. 

Once again Daily Bread was fixed on her back 
and they went on. It had become an endurance test. 
It was too cold to stop and shelter, if there had been 
any shelter. There were no longer any fir trees of 
any size, only trees which had lost their leaves and 
stood bare and black. Even the ferns which formed 
most of the undergrowth were short and sparse. 

When it began to sleet and then to snow, Lucie 
tried to pull her cloak tightly about her. She began 
to notice that her feet were desperately cold as well 
as wet and the wild cat was still following. Every 
now and then she caught a glimpse of it on one of 
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the bare branches above. 

Lucie had become so used to the way Little Bear 
sniffed the air, and even at times dropped to all 
fours to sniff the ground, that she didn’t particularly 
notice it anymore. She did, of course, notice when 
he halted and motioned her to do likewise. 

‘‘What is it?’’ Robert’s voice was very low. 

“Burning.”” 

Lucie could smell nothing except wet fur. 

“Mon Dieu,’’ exclaimed Robert. ‘Is there no end 
to it? Can we skirt around and see if anything is left 
standing to shelter us?’’ 

Little Bear shrugged. ‘“‘Danger is everywhere. 
Why walk into it?’’ Clearly he didn’t like the signs. 

“We can’t stay here,’ pointed out Robert. He 
sounded wet and weary. 

Very cautiously they went on. They came upon 
the burning house very slowly. Most of it was gone. 
A door was still aglow and some of the frame, but 
even as they watched the last of the structure fell. 

‘*There’s a barn over there in the trees,”’ 
whispered Lucie. 

The wild cat which had been perched on a branch 
high above them suddenly jumped to a lower one 
and hissed at them. They all drew back. 

“It’s an omen,” exclaimed Little Bear. ‘*We can’t 
go there."’ 

**Nonsense."’ Robert was matter-of-fact. 

*‘No,”’ said Lucie. ‘‘We can’t go there.”’ 

Robert looked astonished. ‘‘How can you possibly 
advise?”’ 

They glared at each other. 

**I’m just as wet and as tired as you and I’m wor- 
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ried about Daily Bread, but I’m not going there. Lit- 
tle Bear has advised against it.’’ She put her hand on 
Robert’s arm. ‘‘Please, let’s go on a little further.’’ 

“It is no use to fall out among ourselves. The rain 
and the snow fall on all.’’ Little Bear’s voice had the 
same gentle command as the previous day when 
Lucie and Robert had quarreled. 

Robert shrugged, then smiled ruefully. ‘‘It might 
well prove a trap. We'll go on.”’ 

With every step they took away from the barn, 
Lucie was surer that they were leaving warmth and 
shelter behind. Why had she sided with Little Bear? 
Just because a wild cat had jumped and hissed she 
had believed in superstition and omens. When she 
tried to cry out that she had made a mistake the 
words stuck in her throat and she followed Little 
Bear. 

The wild cat now seemed to be moving ahead of 
them, sometimes in the ferns, sometimes in the 
trees, leading them. It was very eerie. 

The snow was falling harder and outlining the 
branches of the trees. The wild cat slid through the 
ferns and only a faint swishing sound marked its 
progress. 

Lucie was startled to hear the sound of crying. At 
first she thought it must be Daily Bread, but then 
she realized the sound was in front of her. She saw 
the wild cat leap from the ground to a tree and two 
small boys shot out into the path. At the sight of 
Little Bear approaching them, they stood still, 
frozen with horror, the tears running down the 
younger boy’s face. 

They turned to run, but Robert was upon them, 
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imprisoning them in his arms. They struggled to be 
free, hitting out at him, kicking him. 

He spoke to them, ‘‘tiens, nous sommes des 
amis.”’ (We're friends.) 

They stopped fighting and cried and hugged 
Robert. 

‘They burned our house,” said the smaller boy, a 
lad of eight or nine. “‘They killed our Mum and 
Dad.”’ The older one who was perhaps a year his 
senior was dry eyed. ‘‘l don’t know what happened 
to the three little ones,’’ he added in a conversa- 
tional tone. 

It was possibly his very lack of emotion that made 
Lucie’s blood run cold. ; 

“‘We were in the barn and we ran into the 
woods,”’ the little one continued. ‘“We couldn’t help 
them, could we? But we heard them screaming.’ He 
was trembling violently. 

Lucie knelt on the path and took him into her 
arms. ‘‘You couldn’t do anything.’’ she assured 
him. ‘‘They would haye killed you, too, and what 
good would that have done? Your Mum would be 
glad you saved yourself, just like Daily Bread’s — 
mother—she put her in the oven and we found 
her.”’ 

He gave a long shuddering sigh. ‘‘Daily Bread?” 
Then he looked at the baby on Lucie’s back. 
**That’s Madeleine Hebert—I know her.” 

**They’re still in the barn,”’ said the older boy. 
“Shall we go back and fight them?”’ 

**How many Indians were there?’’ asked Little 
Bear. 

“Ten or fifteen, maybe.”’ 
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Little Bear shook his head. 

**Impossible,’’ said Robert. ‘‘Better to go on to 
the next house and warn them.”’ 

The boy nodded. Evidently he had expected this. 
“That's the Legers’. It’s about a mile from here. I'll 
take you.”’ 

Robert and Little Bear exchanged a quick glance. 

It was clear to Lucie that they had no choice. 
Both the boys were lightly clad and soaking wet. 
“Come on then, what are your names?”’ : 

**‘Jean,”’ from the smaller boy. 

‘*Pierre,”” said the larger one. 

Pierre led the way with Little Bear skirting the 
party, alert for danger. It took them another hour to 
reach the Leger’s house—an hour of appalling con- 
ditions. The boys were shaking with reaction and 
cold. Lucie’s hands were red with the cold. Daily 
Bread upon her back, besides being heavier at every 
step, seemed to be struggling to be free. The snow 
was still falling and in her wet moccasins she found 
it slippery as well as freezing. 

When at last they saw the smoke rising from the 
chimney and then the house itself, they all wanted to 
rush to it, but Little Bear made them hold back 
while he circled it. The boys kept themselves warm 
by constant movement and by hugging themselves. 
Lucie was too tired to move. She leaned against a 
tree. There was no sign of the wild cat, she noticed 
dully. Robert kept watch. 

Little Bear returned, saying it was safe to ap- 
proach. 

**1 don’t doubt it for a moment,’’ said Robert, 
“but I think Pierre and I will go first.” 
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Lucie’s breath caught in her throat. She reached 
out and touched him. ‘‘Be careful.’’ 

She, Little Bear, and Jean watched the man and 
boy begin to cross the expanse of snow that 
separated them from the house. Little Bear took an 
arrow from the quiver at his back and prepared his 
bow. Lucie waited. 

When Robert was half way there, he called out, 
**Hello, anybody there?’’ There was an answering 
shout and it didn’t sound welcoming. 

‘Stay where you are. Who are you?”’ 

“It’s Pierre Bertrand,”’ the little boy called. 

“Who's that with you?”’ 

**I don’t know, but they have Madeleine Hebert. 
They’re French. Jean is here too."’ Pierre’s treble 
rang Out clearly. 

“Let us in,”’ echoed Robert. ‘‘We’re friends.”’ 

“Take his gun from him,’’ was the instruction 
from the house. 

Man and boy looked at each other. “‘How do I 
know it’s not a trap?’ asked Robert. 

The conversation could be heard clearly by the 
watchers in the trees. Lucie held her breath. 

“How do I know you aren’t part of a trap? Are 
there any Indians with you?’’ came the voice from 
the house. 

Lucie saw Pierre and Robert looking at each 
other. 

“Only one,”’ said Robert, ‘* and he’s a friend.” 

“So you say.” 

“Are there any Indians in the house?”’ 

**No, thank God.”’ 

“Monsieur Leger, let us in,” said Pierre. “I’m 
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wet and cold.” 

That seemed to decide the man in the house. He 
called out to Robert. ‘*You, there, give the boy your 
gun,”’ was his uncompromising instruction. 

Robert handed the gun to Pierre and the two of 
them moved slowly toward the house. The door 
opened without anyone showing themselves. 

In spite of the cold, Lucie’s heart was pounding. 
It must have been five minutes before Robert ap- 
peared in the doorway with his gun. A dog stood 
beside him. 

“*It’s all right,”’ he called, ‘‘you can come.”’ 

Little Bear got to his feet and put his arrow back 
in the quiver. Lucie let out her breath in a long 
shiver of relief and taking Jean’s hand walked to the 
house. Little Bear walked behind them. 
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The first thing that Lucie noticed as she entered 
the log cabin was the heat of the roaring fire in the 
stone fireplace. Even as she stood in the door cling- 
ing to Robert’s hand, she felt that warmth and saw 
the leaping flames. 

The room she found herself in was small and dark 
and seemed full of people. There were two women, 
a small plump one in black and a tall thin one in 
blue. Their dresses were of no particular style—in 
fact they were much like the blue cotton that Robert 
had traded with the Indian woman. There were two 
men also, both with muskets, one near the door, the 
other standing guard at a window. The one nearest 
Lucie was large and dark and bearded, the other was 
stocky and fair. There were some large-eyed children 
holding on to a growling dog and grouped around 
the women. The children were in nightgowns and 
nightshirts and were barefoot. 

Little Pierre was beside Robert. He hugged his 
brother Jean and drew him to the fire. 

As Little Bear followed Lucie through the door, 
the tall thin woman exclaimed, “‘That Indian doesn’t 
come in here. He can go to the barn.” 
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Lucie gasped at the venom in the woman’s voice. 

The dog growled at Little Bear. 

‘Little Bear is my friend,’’ Robert spoke up. “‘I 
vouch for him.”’ 

There was an uncomfortable silence. Little Bear 
stood in the open doorway. 

Lucie walked the few steps back to the door and 
led him in, closing the door firmly. She faced the 
hostile crowd. 

“Little Bear saved this white baby—the Hebert 
baby. If you don’t let him stay, I'll put her outside 
as well.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ said a woman’s voice and the plump 
woman came forward and took Little Bear’s hand. 

**l am Madame Leger and you are welcome.to my 
house.’’ Then she put her arms around Lucie, “‘Well 
said, mon amie, There are good and bad in every 
race. Let’s have a look at little Madeleine.’’ She and 
Robert were helping Lucie to take the little girl from 
her back. ‘‘She does look well and cozy in spite of 
the weather.”’ She drew Lucie to a rocking chair. by 
the fire. Little Bear squatted at her feet beside Jean 
and Pierre. 

Madame Leger was examining the baby and car- 
rier. ‘‘Isn’t that clever then—and all lined with moss 
and baby so comfortable.’’ 

“Little Bear made it,’’ said Lucie, ‘“‘and showed 
me what moss to use.” 

Madame Leger had Madeleine on her shoulder 
and the other woman came to look. She was quickly 
introduced as Madame Legrand. 

“I’m Lucie—I'’m_Robert’s wife.’’ The girl found 
she was pleased to say that. 
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Robert patted her shoulder, then knelt to help her 
remove her sodden moccasins. 

“The Heberts are dead, killed by those savages,”’ 
said Madame Legrand. Her features were good but 
her expression was fierce. ‘‘Jean and Pierre’s 
family,’’ Madame Legrand went on, ‘‘all dead I sup- 
pose ” 

Little Jean began to cry at that. Robert took him 
in his arms and sat in another rocking chair beside 
Lucie. 

“That’s enough, Clothilde,’”’ exclaimed their 
hostess; “‘get some warm milk for the baby.” 

There was a great deal of bustling around while 
hot drinks were made. Lucie had one thrust into her 
hands; she sipped at it, not knowing even what it 
was. It was hot and it was laced with brandy. She 
was content to rock back and forth in front of the 
fire and feel the warmth soak into her. She knew her 
hair was steaming as was the edge of her deerskin 
dress where it had got wet. Waves of drowsiness 
washed over her. She could hear Robert speaking 
gently to little Jean and one of the men telling Pierre 
what a good brave lad he was. 

She was surprised to discover that now she was 
sitting down, the room seemed a good deal smaller 
and the crowd of people were in fact two families; 
her hosts the Legers; and the Legrands with their 
son Paul and three daughters who had somehow 
escaped the Indian attacks and fled here. There 
were, it seemed, other children asleep in the 
bedroom, but these had been awakened by the ex- 
citement. The two couples were sharing watches 


through the night and had been about to change - 
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# The Legrands now went to bed. 
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Lucie’s fur cloak was drying out over a bench, as 
was Robert's bed-roll. Little Bear’s seemed to be dry 
for he spread it on the floor and slept. 

Madame Leger fed Madeleine and put her in a lit- 
tle rocking cradle near Lucie. Then she found dry 
clothes for Pierre and Jean and a blanket and pillow 
for each and they too slept. 

Lucie drifted off just sitting in the rocker but she 
woke a little later with a start. 

There was a wild shriek. It was Pierre, crying and 
screaming. Madame Leger was trying to quiet him. 
“There, there, it’s a bad dream. Hush, you'll wake 
the others.”’ 

“They killed Maman,”’ he moaned. “‘I saw them. 
There was a big Indian with a scar on his¢ace and 
he hit her with an ax and her blood was everywhere. 
She kept on moving and screaming.’’ He was 
trembling and shaking. Madame Leger cradled him 
in her arms. 

**Pauvre petit, there was nothing you could do.” 

“| think my father was dead by then for I 
couldn’t see him,”’ the boy went on. ‘‘I saw another 
Indian, a much smaller one, hit my sister Anna, but 
the two little ones, Roger and Denis, the twins, were 
tucked under another Indian’s arms and he seemed 
to like them for he was making them laugh.”’ 

The dog came and laid his head on the boy’s knee 
and he patted it absently. 

**How was it you got away?”’ 

The boy was quieter now. ‘“‘We'd gone to pick 
berries. We didn’t know the Indians had come.” 

“I'm glad you and Jean got away,"’ said 
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Madame. ‘The Legrands managed to get away, too, 
with their four children. Go back to sleep lad. 
You'll be all right here.”’ 

Pierre lay down obediently, but Lucie could see 
that even though his eyes were closed, his body still 
twitched and moaned. 

What kind of land was this she had come to, 
thought Lucie, where children suffered such 
nightmares and felt such guilt when their families 
died? 

Madame Leger saw that she was awake and came 
and sat by her. Lucie noticed that Robert was now 
standing by the window where Madame had been 
watching. 

“What a burden falls on the children.’ Madame 
spoke very low so as not to waken anyone else. 
“*Those two lads have lost their parents and their 
home. I don’t know whether there are any relatives 
to take them. It could be my lads. It makes my 
blood boil.”’ 

Lucie could see she was close to tears. 

“*How long have you been here, Madame?’’ she 
asked, taking hold of the other woman’s hand, She 
could see it was rough and red and knew it was a 
capable hand. 

“Fourteen years and we’ve never lived in such 
fear as we do now. All the children were born here. 
It’s a nice little farm and we've got cows, pigs, an 
ox, and chickens, Why can’t they leave us in peace? 
We’re not doing them any harm. There’s room for 
us all surely.’” 

Lucie could find no answer to this. Indeed, 
Madame didn’t seem to want an answer, just the 
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comfort of talking. 

**There, what am I doing burdening you with all 
this? You’re hardly older than these lads and only 
just come from France—and what you've been 
through already. Fancy you finding that child in the 
oven. That Jeanne Hebert always was a determined 
woman. She used to say her Madeleine would grow 
up to marry a rich man and wear silk gowns. Poor 
little thing creeping out to put her baby in the 
oven.’’ A tear slipped down the older woman’s face. 

“Did you know her well?’ asked Lucie, 
**Madeleine’s mother?”’ 

“Well enough. We were neighbors so to speak 
and neighbors are important here. I was there when 
Madeleine was born and her husband came and 
helped when my Robert broke his arm last year.” 
Madame Leger was weeping softly. 

Lucie sat and held her hand. ‘‘Tell me about 
her,’’ she said. ‘‘What was she like?” 

“She was a king’s girl—you know one who came 
for the King’s Dowry. She came four years ago. She 
found a good man, too, strong and cheerful and 
good to her. She was about your size was Jeanne 
and bonny. She loved that baby.’’ 

“*I love Daily Bread too,’’ Lucie said shyly. “I'll 
keep her if Robert is willing.”’ 

“That comforts me.’’ Madame wiped her tears on 
the end of her apron. ‘‘I’m sure they didn’t have 
relatives left alive. I’ve heard her say they were both 
orphans.”’ She sighed. ‘You're a good girl and a 
generous one. I admired you when you fought for 
the Indian. | like your husband too. He’s 
Robert—that’s my man’s name—the one with the 
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beard. | wonder you can separate one family from 
the other in your mind yet. My Robert is a brave 
man, but he was determined your Robert wasn’t go- 
ing to get in easily. When your Robert handed the 
lad his gun I knew he was all right. It was a brave 
thing to do.’’ 

“He is brave.’ Lucie agreed with her hostess. 
Funny she had never thought about it before. Now 
she felt a sting of pride in Robert. He might have 
been killed when he gave his gun to Pierre. He had 
done it for her and Daily Bread. He had been taking 
care of them. Yesterday, he had found pleasure with 
her. What a long time ago that seemed now. She 
yawned and stretched herself. 

Madame yawned too, but she got up. ‘I must go 
back to sentry duty.’’ She moved to the window. 
Robert was there and told her to rest. “You will 
need your sleep with such a large family to care 
for.”” 

It pleased Lucie enormously that Robert was do- 
ing this and she smiled at him gratefully as Madame 
came and sank into the other rocking chair and 
closed her eyes. 

Lucie made sure Madeleine was.all right and put a 
few more logs on the fire; then she went across to 
Robert. 

“Madame Leger knew Daily Bread’s mother,”’ 
she told him. ‘‘Her name was Jeanne and she was a 
king’s girl like me."’ 

**Was she? Well I hope my ‘fille du roi’ has better 
luck and lives to a ripe old age.’ Robert was sitting 
on a bench beside the window and he drew Lucie 
down beside him. ‘‘Stay and talk to me awhile. I 
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must stay awake until someone else plays sentry.”’ 

**What shall we talk about? Not Indians and at- 
tacks. I don’t want to think about them. What did 
you like to do when you were a boy, Robert?’’ 

He smiled. *‘All the things boys like to do, I sup- 
pose. I liked to go out in the vineyard and steal the 
grapes when they were beginning to ripen. . . . Then 
there was a pool, a pool where the boys of the 
neighborhood swam. It was just a bit of river that 
had been dammed off, but it was calm and not too 
deep. I learned to swim there and to dive from a 
rock that stood up in the middle.’’ Robert’s eyes 
were watching the ground in front of the house. 

“Didn’t your mother mind when you went off 
swimming?”’ asked Lucie. 

“She didn’t know—until I could, then I told her. 
I shouldn’t wonder if Jean and Pierre there weren’t 
off on some ploy of their own—that’s why their 


* guilt is so enormous.”’ 


**Pauvre petit, that’s what Madame called Pierre. 
I suppose she knew that.’’ Lucie was thoughtful. 
**After all, she’s a mother herself.’’ 

“And a good, courageous woman,’’ agreed 
Robert. ‘*A pity if the Iroquois come here.”’ 

Lucie sighed. Every conversation seemed to come 
back to the same thing. “Will we be all right if they 
do come?’’ 

“I don’t know. We've four guns and a good deal 
of ammunition. It depends how many come—if they 
come at all.’’ His expression was bleak. ‘*Perhaps it 
would be best if you learned to load the gun.” 

‘All right, teach me.’’ 

**‘Now?”’ 
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“What better time?”’ 

So, Robert showed Lucie how to measure the 
powder, and put it in, and ram the shot home. 

**It’s one of the first things you learn in the army 
and we're all in the army in a situation like this. 
Those young lads will know how to load and how to 
shoot, I'll wager.”’ 

Robert was a good teacher and Lucie soon 
managed to master the technique. It didn’t seem odd 
to her to be sitting here in the middle of the night 
learning to load a musket. ‘‘You must teach me to 
shoot as well.’’ 

**Yes,’’ he agreed. ‘‘I’m glad the idea doesn’t 
frighten you—but I can’t do it here in this enclosed 
space.”” 

“What made you join the army?”’ Lucie asked. 

“| wanted the vineyard really, but that went to 
my elder brother, Maurice. My father left me some 
money so I used it to buy a commission in the army. 
I thought it would be an exciting life—a life of 
adventure.’ There was bitterness in his tone. 

“And wasn’t it?’’ Lucie was interested. 

“In a way—lI liked going to new places.’’ He 
shrugged. “‘But you see what war is like.’’ He in- 
dicated the room. “It’s waiting and killing and 
waiting again.’’ His voice was only a whisper and he 
seemed to withdraw into himself. 

For the first time, even though he was silent now, 
Lucie felt close to this man she had married. She 
saw the boy who had pinched the grapes and gone 
swimming, in the man who didn’t like war. She 
covered his hand with hers. 

He looked down at her. ‘‘I didn’t mean to burden 
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you with this. It’s in the long watches of the night 
that a man looks at himself and wonders what he’s 
doing.”’ His fingers brushed her cheek. ‘I’m sorry. 
You didn’t want to talk of fighting. Go back to your 
rocking chair, little Lucie, you’re nearly asleep 
now.”’ He kissed her and drew her to her feet. ‘‘One 
day we'll get to Montreal and it will be different.’’ 

He didn’t explain how it would be different, but 
Lucie kept one hand on her cheek where he had 
kissed her as she rocked herself to sleep. She felt 
safe and comforted, sure that somehow she and 
Robert would reach Ville Marie. 


Lucie must have slept for some hours. She was 
warm but cramped in the rocking chair. Half-awake, 
she was conscious that her head had fallen to one 
side and there was a crick in her neck. Her back was 
stiff. She wanted to go on sleeping, but she must 
wake up. A feeling of alarm shot through her. She 
must warn the others. Warn the others of what? Her 
mind struggled with that. Danger of course—there 
was danger all around. She nearly cried out with 
that knowledge, but her tongue couldn’t form the 
words. But so great was her fear and her conviction 
that something was wrong that she woke completely. 
The dog barked once. 

Gray half-light greated her eyes. The night was 
over. Strange, everything looked normal. There were 
sleeping bodies on the floor and watchers at the win- 
dow. She couldn’t distinguish who they were, but 
they were there. It was unnaturally quiet. The chair 
rocked as she moved slightly and the sound was loud 
in the quiet room. She noticed the watchers stiffen. 
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Then pandemonium broke loose as one of the wat- 
chers screamed. It was a high-pitched scream of 
anguish, and there was a shot from the other win- 
dow. 

The noise reverberated in the small room. Little 
Bear and Robert were both on their feet. 

The Indian lifted the stricken body from the floor 
and brought it near the fire. Lucie saw it was young 
Paul Legrand with an arrow through his arm. 

Robert picked up the boy’s fallen musket and 
began firing. 

The war party had attacked in strength. Their 
cries and shouts were deafening. 

Lucie found she could distinguish one phrase in 
their spine-chilling war whops: ‘‘Cassee Kouee.”’ 
She echoed it to herself and Little Bear on his knees 
beside Paul Legrand translated that as, ‘‘Go home, 
paleskins.’’ Beside him, the dog howled. 

It was clearly a sound meant to frighten, to freeze 
their enemies into immobility. Lucie was so terrified 
she couldn’t move from the chair. 

She watched Little Bear taking hold of the arrow 
as though testing its position while Paul whimpered 
in pain. 

"Fetch the white man’s firewater,’’ the Indian in- 
structed her. 

Lucie didn’t know what he meant, but she ran to 
obey and collided with Madame Leger who held a 
bottle of brandy. 

‘“*He’ll want it for the wound,’’ the plump woman 
explained as though it was the most natural thing in 
the world. She handed the bottle to Little Bear as he 
pulled out the arrow in one swift movement. 
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The boy cried out then went limp. He had fainted. 

His mother ran to him, crying. She held him in 
her arms. 

Monsieur Legrand, the fair stocky man Lucie had 
seen only briefly last night was wearing a nightshirt 
and cap. After one quick look at his son, he was 
loading muskets for the pair at the windows. 

The noise continued and increased in volume as 
all the other children crowded into the room, crying 
and whimpering, and huddled around their mothers 
as though safety lay there. Jean and Pierre clung to 
each other. 

Little Bear instructed Lucie to move them back 
and to fetch moss from Daily Bread’s carrier. That 
woke the baby and she added her cries to the others. 

Little Bear used the moss to pack around the 
wound, binding it in position with a piece of sheet 
that. Madame Leger handed to him. 

Lucie picked up Daily Bread, and a little girl of 
five or six who was screaming and choking for 
breath fell into her. She sat with both of them in the 
rocking chair, comforting both. 

“There, there,”’ Lucie said to both, ‘‘you’re not 
hurt, calm down. What's your name?"’ she added to 
the unknown child. 

**Marie—Marie Legrand,”’ the child whispered as 
she caught her breath. She put her hands over her 
ears to shut out the noise and pushed her head 
against Lucie nearly displacing Daily Bread. 

Lucie put her arms around both, rocking 
backward and forward. 

The attack stopped as suddenly as it had begun. 
The children stopped crying with the same speed. 
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Only Madame Legrand sobbed on, sitting on the 
floor with Paul’s head cradled in her lap. 

**Hush woman,”’ instructed her husband in the 
sudden silence; “look to your girls. Paul will be all 
right.’’ 

-The woman looked at the two girls beside her. 
They were shaking with fright. She rose from her 
knees and put her arms around them. ‘*Poor 
Claudine, poor little Anne, Maman hasn’t forgotten 
you. Are you hurt? Where’s Marie?’’ 

““She’s with Lucie,’’ Claudine spoke, teeth chat- 
tering. ‘‘Paul won't die will he?’’ She was a pretty 
dark girl of eleven or twelve with curly black hair 
and big brown eyes. 

It was her father who reassured her since Madame 
Legrand was still crying. ‘‘No, no. That Indian 
knows what he’s about. He'll have seen arrow 
wounds before—and dealt with them.”’ 

“Does it hurt Paul a lot?’’ the other girl asked. 
She was probably nine or so and blonde like her 
father and brother. She had an open innocent face 
and blue eyes and was as pretty as her sister but 
quite different in coloring. 

“Yes, it hurts,”’ said Little Bear, ‘but he is a 
man. He will bear it.”’ 

Anne nodded. ‘‘We’ll help him.”’ 

‘I want to go home, Maman,” cried little Marie, 
jumping down from Lucie’s lap and running to hug 
her mother’s knees. ‘‘Take us home.”’ 

Lucie could see her properly now. Marie was as 
dark as Claudine but small and plump and heavier 
boned. 

‘| wish 1 could,’ sobbed Madame Legrand. 
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*““Our home is gone.’’ She was unable to stop crying. 

Claudine knelt beside her little sister and hugged 
her. ‘*Look, Paul is waking up.”’ 

The whole family gathered around him. 

It was now clear to Lucie that the other 
children—two boys and a large girl—must belong to 
the Legers. This girl, though tall, was of slender 
build with brown hair neatly braided. She looked 
very bright and pleasant like her mother but was not 
pretty like the Legrand girls. Lucie thought she must 
be twelve or thirteen and heard her mother call her 
Mathilde. 

The minutes of quiet lengthened, but Robert and 
Monsieur Legrand were motionless at the windows. 

**They’re holding a meeting out there beyond the 
trees,” announced Monsieur Leger. 

“Trying to decide if they'll try again,’’ said Mon- 
sieur Legrand. 

‘“‘When they'll try again,’’ suggested Robert 
softly. 

The children began to grumble; one of the boys 
touched another and a game of tag began with boys 
spilling all over the room. 

“Quiet down,” said Robert. ‘‘You’re making 
more noise than the Iroquois.”” 

Everybody laughed at that and Madame Leger de- 
cided they might as well have breakfast. 

As sunlight began to lighten the room, Lucie had 
her first proper look at it. With all ten children, 
eleven if you counted Daily Bread, and seven grown- 
ups, she realized what a small room it was. For a 
family it must have been quite comfortable but with 
more than three families packed into it, it looked 
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untidy and littered. It had a splendid fireplace, a 
large table with benches either side, two rocking 
chairs, and a few short benches which had been 
pressed into service for guard duty. 

Madame Legrand shooed the children into the 
bedroom to get dressed and Lucie began to 
straighten the room. She rolled up the bed-rolls and 
folded her fur cloak which was now dry and placed 
it with the two boys’ bedding in the fireplace alcove. 
Daily Bread was now awake and demanding 
breakfast so she picked her up and went to the 
kitchen. It was a much smaller room, although it 
too had a fireplace with a hook in the ceiling so that 
a pot could be suspended over the fire. Madame 
Leger was now making porridge in this pot. 

“Do you think I’ve put in enough?’’ she asked. 
“Let’s see, there’s two families of six, three really if 
we count yours and the Bertrand boys—that’s 
eighteen. I've never made porridge for eighteen and 
we won’t have enough milk. Go and ask my Robert 
what he’s going to do about milking the cows, 
there’s a good girl.”’ 

““So, with Daily Bread balanced on her hip, Lucie 
went to ask. 

“Milking the cows? I suppose it will have to be 
done,”? grumbled Monsieur Leger, ‘‘but who’s to 
stand guard here?"’ 

“And what if the Indians attack while he’s in the 
barn?”’ broke in Monsieur Legrand. ‘‘It’ll have to 
wait.”’ 

“But there’s no milk for breakfast,’’ pointed out 
Lucie. ‘‘Your wife has to feed eighteen people.” 

The rest of the children had begun to filter back 
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into the room. Little Bear had moved Paul Legrand 
nearer the fire and was again attending to him. The 
boy was conscious and moaned a little. 

Daily Bread now began to whimper. Lucie crossed 
to Robert at the other window to explain the prob- 
lem. 

**Watch here a minute and I'll talk to Monsieur 
Leger,”’ he instructed. 

Lucie stayed there. She could see no sign at all of 
the Indians. They seemed to have retreated com- 
pletely. It was going to be a lovely day. Most of 
yesterday’s snow had melted already. What re- 
mained lay between the rows of turnips planted 
before the house. She doubted that anyone would be 
gathering them today, however hungry they became. 

Robert had organized Monsieur Leger and his 
eldest son into a milking party by promising to go 
along to the barn and stand guard with his gun. 
Little Bear would watch from the kitchen door as 
well and would have room there for bow and arrow. 
Lucie and Monsieur Legrand were to continue at 
their vigil. 

The children were excited and noisy, although 
Madame Legrand was threatening them with a whip- 
ping. In fact, she hit one of the boys—Lucie wasn’t 
sure which family he belonged to—and his indignant 
cries added to the din. Daily Bread didn’t like any of 
this, but Lucie stilled her cries by holding her nose 
as Little Bear had done the night they found her. 

They came back from the barn with the cows 
milked and animals fed. They brought with them 
three chickens and a bag of turnips and onions. 
Robert had told them an army marched on its 
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stomach and they might not get back to the barn to- 
day. 

Breakfast was eaten in shifts; by the time the last 
shift sat down the porridge was very thick indeed, 
but there was enough for all. Some of the children 
did the dishes while Lucie bathed Daily Bread and 
the Leger baby in a little tub by the fire. 

There were children everywhere, bored children 
whose nervous energy had no outlet at all. Robert — 
shooed them out to the yard at the back to run off 
some of the excess energy. 

“It's not safe,”” wailed Madame Legrand, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“I’ve been out there and it’s much safer than in 
the house. The house backs on to a wall of solid 
rock. There’s no way the Indians can approach from 
there, but Little Bear will watch. Come look for 
yourself.”” 

Madame Legrand looked and allowed the children 
to go out. She was still protesting and tearful as she 
hovered over her wounded son. 

“*You’ll do the lad no good like that,’’ declared 
Madame Leger. ‘‘Come into the kitchen. We're go- 
ing to make bread. That’s just what we need—some 
of your good home-made bread. It'll set Paul back 
on his feet in no time.’ 

Fear and pleasure changed places on Madame 
Legrand’s face, but pleasure won out and she went 
to show her hostess how good bread was made. 

Lucie enjoyed the two babies for they reveled in 
each other’s company and laughed and chattered 
away. For a little while she forgot the danger that 
lurked outside. The men were talking with Robert 
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about the best way of defending the house and the 
voices of the two women in the kitchen came faintly, 
one deep, one strident. The sound of the children 
playing outside was faint and pleasant. It was such a 
home-like scene that she relaxed and giggled when 
one baby poked a finger into the other's stomach. 
Robert came over to her. She smiled up at him. 
**Aren’t they lovely?”’ 

**Yes,’’ he replied shortly. ‘‘When you get them 
settled we'll get the other children in.”’ 

**| thought you said they were safe there,’’ she 
protested. ‘Aren't they?’’ 

He shrugged. ‘‘There aren’t any safe places in 
war. | want Little Bear for something else, besides 
child-minding. Now, when the others come in | want 
you to keep them in some kind of order.” 

Lucie nodded, but she felt rebellious. How was 
she supposed to manage all those children? ‘*Hand 
me the towel, please,”’ was all she said. Obviously, 
child-minding was unimportant enough to be en- 
trusted to her. 

Robert handed her the towel and patted her on 
the shoulder. ‘‘I knew I could depend on you.”’ 

If anything, that made her crosser. She didn’t like 
to be patronized. She rubbed the two babies so hard 
that they protested and Madame Leger came to see 
what was wrong. She helped her set them up in 
either end of the cradle and the other children 
trooped in. 

Lucie sat the children in a circle and asked them if 
they knew their tables. Soon she had them all chant- 
ing ‘‘Two times two are four, two times three are 
six, two times four are eight.’ Some of the older 
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ones had had some schooling and they liked showing 
off. The younger ones were charmed because it was 
new. 

After a while Lucie changed from sums to reading 
a story to them. One of the boys had a book of 
fables and she read aloud from it. This sent Daily 
Bread and the Leger baby to sleep, sitting up in the 
cradle. The rest of the children giggled at this, so the 
oldest girl, Mathilde Leger, laid them down so they 
could sleep comfortably. By this time some of the 
younger ones were yawning as well for they had 
been awake very early. Lucie suggested they should 
have a rest just lying on the floor and three of them, 
along with the two boys they had found yesterday, 
fell fast asleep. That left the injured Legrand boy, 
Paul, who was looking feverish but very awake and 
interested, and the three older ones—a Leger boy 
and two Legrand girls. The two girls went to the kit- 
chen to help with the midday meal; the two boys 
who were aged about twelve could both read in a 
halting fashion and vied with each other to prove 
their superiority. 

Lucie liked working with them because they were 
so eager. However, Paul Legrand got very tired and 
Lucie was pleased when he too nodded off for she 
knew sleep would do him good. Young Bob Leger 
was then claimed by his father for guard duties. 

“*You have done well,’’ laughed Robert, coming 
away from the window to talk to the girl. “‘Even the 
dog has nodded off. I’ve never seen a classroom like 
this with every pupil asleep.’’ 

“*Nor have I,’’ Lucie agreed. 

“It made a real difference to have you take these 
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kids in hand,”’ Robert went on. ‘“‘We're all very 
grateful to you.”’ 

Lucie flushed with pleasure at his praise. ‘They're 
nice children, so unspoiled. But where is Little Bear? 
| haven’t seen him for ages.’’ 

**He went out to scout around and see if he can 
find out how many there are and what their plans 
are. That’s why it was so important to keep 
everyone occupied here. It allowed him to slip away 
without anyone the wiser.”’ 

“It’s lucky for the Legers that you’re here.’’ She 
spoke shyly. ‘“‘They wouldn’t be very organized 
without you.’’ 

**That’s the army training.’’ He sat in the rocker 
beside her. ‘‘Someone has to take command and 
give the orders.”’ 

“Robert, do you think we'll get away from 
here?”’ 

He took her hand in his. “I’m only the Com- 
mander, not a fortune teller. The longer we hold out 
the more chance we have of them giving up because 
it’s too costly for them. I know we have one casual- 
ty, but at least three of them were hurt this morning. 
Besides, the army may come to our rescue. They 
patrol pretty regularly. Don’t give up hope, Lucie. I 
haven’t.’” 

They rocked in companionable silence for a while, 
he still holding her hand, until Madame Leger came 
in and said lunch was ready for anyone awake. 

The chicken was delicious, although the helpings 
weren’t very large. There were plenty of turnips with 
greens and a splendid gravy. This was followed by 
apple pie and ale for it appeared their host brewed 
his own. 
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It was a surprisingly cheerful meal. They had it in 
the kitchen to avoid waking the young ones. The 
ladies were delighted to hear all the details of the 
ball that Lucie and Robert had attended in Quebec 
and they bombarded Lucie with questions about the 
style and color of the dresses the women had worn. 
Her dress—well, Robert’s sister’s dress—had to be 
described minutely. They wanted to know, too, who 
had been there and were quite happy to talk about 
people whose names they knew. Then they wanted 
to know what the governor had said and the inten- 
dant and whether they were getting along any better 
with each other. 

Lucie was intrigued that they knew so much of the 
play of personalities when they were so cut off here 
in the backwoods. It was one of the pleasantest 
hours she had spent in New France. When she told 
them she and Robert had only been married four or 
five days they insisted on drinking their health and 
wishing them happiness. Lucie thought of it as their 
marriage feast and it pleased her enormously. 

After the children had eaten and Lucie had fed 
the babies, they were all allowed a play session in 
the back yard with Monsieur Leger and the dog 
standing guard. 

The bread was now baking in the outdoor clay 
oven near the back door and the smell of it was 
mouth-watering. 

It was a beautiful day, as warm and sunny as 
yesterday had been cold and rainy. It was incredible 
that winter and summer had changed places. 

Monsieur Legrand was directing the boys into 
replenishing the supply of wood for the fires from 
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the store outside the kitchen. 

When they came in, Robert was pacing from one 
window to the other in the main room and he sent 
one of the boys to peer out of the bedroom win- 
dows. To Lucie’s eyes he was frowning and uneasy, 
but she drew the children around her in a circle 
again. As they were so full of energy still she had 
them do exercises; then she taught them to sing a 
nursery rhyme. 

It was while they were singing that the Indians at- 
tacked again, whooping and yelling. There was the 
sound of shooting from outside and even more 
deafening the sound of shooting in the very room as 
the guns of Robert and Monsieur Leger blazed away 
at the window. 

The children started to scream and the little ones 
ran about crying, ‘‘Maman, Maman,”’ as a shot hit 
the mantel over the fireplace where they had been 
sitting. The dog howled. 

**Get those kids lying on the floor over in the cor- 
ner,’’ snapped Robert, ‘’and keep them there. Pierre 
Bertrand come here and load for me.”’ 

Lucie quickly herded the children over to the cor- 
ner and made them lie down. 

Madame Leger came in from the kitchen and 
helped Madame Legrand move the injured boy away 
from the line of fire; then she went to help the men 
load muskets. 

The children were whimpering and moaning, lying 
closely packed together for there wasn’t much room 
for that many of them. The noise was indescribable. 

Lucie knew she was shaking. This was worse than 
anything she had so far endured because the room 
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itself seemed to press in on her, trapping her. She 
did her best to quiet the children, but there were so 
many of them and Madame Legrand was no use at 
all. She stood in the corner with her head in her 
apron. Some of the little ones clung to her legs. 

Suddenly Robert was there. He shook Madame 
Legrand and told her to look to the children. Then 
he ordered Lucie to the window to load for Pierre. 

“Those are burning arrows they’re using now,” 
he said, and raced to the kitchen for water. 

Lucie saw him aim a bucket of water at the corner 
of the house from her vantage point near the win- 
dow. One bold Indian nearly reached the door but 
was shot by the boy at her side. That seemed the 
signal for retreat for two other Indians dragged his 
body away and the others melted into the trees. One 
of the rescuers was wounded, for Monsieur Leger 
shot at him, 

Pierre Bertrand handed Lucie a gun and told her 
that he and young Bob Leger were going to help 
Robert. He took the other musket with him. The 
two men risked a quick look out of both windows to 
see if any of the flaming arrows had landed there or 
near the door and an arrow narrowly missed Mon- 
sieur Leger. 

**| think there’s one on the roof,”’ he reported 
and sent one of the boys to tell Robert. 

They waited, nerves jangling, in the sudden 
stillness until one of the little boys jumped up and 
down with excitement, shouting. ‘“‘We’ve won, 
we’ve won, the Indians have gone.”’ 

“Calm down, lad.’ Monsieur Leger’s expression 
was grim. ‘‘They’ll try again."’ 
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They could hear scrambling on the roof and the 
sound of water splashing and hissing. 

Robert and the boys came back. ‘*That’s a good 
lad you have here,’’ he told Mme. Leger. ‘‘He 
climbed up on the roof and put out three smoldering 
fires." His arm was on Bob Leger’s shoulder. 

“And Pierre Bertrand killed an Indian,’’ thought 
Lucie. ‘‘l wonder how I would have felt if I had 
been the one to do that?’’ She shivered at the 
thought. 

The long afternoon wore on. Now and again one 
of the watchers at the windows reported that the In- 
dians were still there, but they kept out of range and 
ammunition was far too precious to waste. 

The children were irritable and unwilling to settle 
to anything. They squabbled among themselves and 
cried at the slightest rebuke. 

Around 4:00 p.m. they had a meal of new bread 
and milk and they ate it as though they hadn’t seen 
food for a week. Madame Leger told them to eat 
more slowly, but it did no good. They wolfed it 
down. 

Little Bear came back as the women were playing 
with the little ones and nearly frightened the wits out 
of Lucie who happened to be in the kitchen, warm- 
ing milk for the two babies. He put a quantity of 
moss down on the table and she looked at him. 

“Thank you for thinking of that,’’ exclaimed 
Lucie, “‘when you had other things to do. It’s not 
good is it?’’ 

He shook his head. She had never seen him look 
sO uncommunicative. She offered him bread and he 
took it absently and began to eat. 
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**Tell Deerskin | return and bring him here.’’ 

Lucie obeyed quietly and returned with Robert. 

“I'm glad you’re back. | was worried.’’ Robert 
put his arm around Little Bear’s shoulders. 

“So am I,’’ said Little Bear. ‘They are many and 
we are few.”’ 

“How many?”’ 

“Twenty, not counting the ones who have been 
killed or wounded.”’ 

Lucie’s hands shook as she poured the babies’ 
milk. 

“They mean to attack again,”’ Little Bear went 
on, ‘‘and again and again until this house is burned 
down.”” 

“It’s worse than | feared.’’ Robert sighed. 
*“*We've been lucky so far—only one child hurt and 
the house still intact. Is there any way we can scale 
that rock at the back of the house?’’ 

Little Bear shook his head. *‘Even if you or I 
could do so, how could those women and 
children?”’ 

“*You mean to leave here?’’ asked Lucie, appaled 
at the very thought. 

“If we could—’’ Robert drummed his fingers 
against the water pump, ‘“‘but it’s impossible.”’ 

“Would it be possible if there was a way through 
the rock?”’ the girl asked. 

“Perhaps. Is there such a way?’’ Robert looked 
inquiringly at Lucie. 

“I don’t know, but one of the boys was telling me 
about an adventure with the dog when he crawled 
through a hole and went down a long tunnel. 
Perhaps he just imagined it or invented it to impress 
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the others.”” 

*“‘Which boy?’’ Robert was alert. 

“One of the Legers, not Bob, the next one in 
line—Jacques | think he’s called.’’ 

“Get him in here,’’ he instructed Lucie and she 
put the milk aside and quickly returned with 
Jacques. 

“Is there a hole somewhere in this rock wall 
behind us?’’ Robert was direct. 

The boy shuffled his feet and looked away. ‘‘l 
don’t know,”’ he mumbled. 

“*Let me,’’ said Lucie as Robert turned away. She 
smiled at the boy. ‘Tell me about the hole the dog 
found,”’ she coaxed. “‘You told me about it this 
afternoon but I wasn’t listening properly.’’ She sat 
on the bench and drew the boy near her. 

He grinned at her. ‘“‘Promise you won’t tell my 
Mum. She doesn’t like us to go far away from the 
house.”’ 

Lucie promised. 

**Well, Spot found it really. He was after a rabbit 
or something | guess. Anyway, he went in. | called 
him and called him, then I went in after him. It goes 
a long way back and there's a sort of cave. I think 
there’s a way out on the other side because there 
seemed to be another tunnel but Spot wanted to go 
home and so did I.”” 

“Would there be room for me to get into the 
hole?”’ asked Lucie. 

He considered this. ‘Yes, | think so." 

“‘What about me?’’ asked Robert. 

The boy looked at him. “You might have to 
squeeze a bit.”” 
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“Where is this hole?’’ Little Bear asked. 

“You know the stream that runs along beside the 
barn?’’ 

They nodded. They all knew that stream. It pro- 
vided part of the defense of the place, a natural 
moat on one side. 

“Well, it becomes narrower just behind the barn 
and then goes around the rock. The hole’s just 
there. You wouldn't find it but [ know where it is.’’ 

“Will you show me?’’ Robert dropped on one 
knee beside the boy and smiled at him. 

“Now?”’ 

“Now.”’ 

“*All right. Shall we take Spot?’’ Jacques got to 
his feet. ‘You won't let my mother get cross?”’ 

“Your mother won't be cross. She may be very 
grateful to you.”’ 

Robert turned and addressed Lucie. ‘‘Get the 
babies fed and Daily Bread into her carrier. Don’t 
tell the women where we've gone unless you have 
to,”’ and then to the Indian, ‘‘Take charge, Little 
Bear.’’ Then he and the boy were gone. 

It was nearly an hour before they returned. 
Robert looked weary; there were traces of dirt and 
grime on his clothes and smudges on his face. The 
boy’s pants were torn, but they were both back and 
Lucie’s face lit up. 

Madame Leger began to remonstrate with Jac- 
ques, but Robert stopped her and drew the woman 
and her husband into the kitchen. 

Lucie couldn’t hear all that was said, but she 
heard Madame Leger crying and her husband 
soothing her. Then Robert came out and sent Little 
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Bear into the kitchen. He motioned to Lucie to 
come and join him at the far window. 

“1 don’t like it much,”’ he told her, ‘‘but it’s 
possible. We can’t stay here and let the children be 
burned to death and that’s what will happen. We 
could hope to beat off attacks, but fire and attack 
will be too much for us. I don’t think they’ll try 
again till dark. We'll be gone by then.”’ 

“Is it hard to get to this tunnel?” asked Lucie, 
thinking of the coming night. 

“Hard enough.’* Robert’s tone was serious. 
“Only a boy and a dog could have found it. I think 
the stream used to come that way. Now it goes 
around.”’ 

“*‘What must we do?’’ 

He put his arm around her and hugged her. 
“Brave girl not making a fuss. Madame Leger isn’t 
so ready as you. Little Bear is telling her now how 
hopeless the situation is.’’ Robert’s lips touched 
Lucie’s cheek and she felt a tremble of excitement 
run through her. Sometime he would hug her like 
this when they weren't running for their lives. 

She sighed. ‘‘It’s her home and her children.”’ 

‘*And their lives,’’ pointed out Robert. 

‘How do we manage it? Leave in family 
groups?’’ She knew it would already have been 
decided. 

**No, it will have to be in twos and threes. Little 
Bear will help them across the stream and into the 
hole. Jacques and Mathilde will go first, then | want 
you and Daily Bread and a stream of children and 
Madame Leger. Last of all Monsieur and Madame 
Legrand and then Monsieur Leger, Little Bear, and 
myself.’” 
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**All right,’’ Lucie agreed. ‘*‘What shall we take?”’ 

**& blanket for each child and food. They should 
wear warm clothing. You'll be all right, you’re 
traveling light already, but they'll have to leave most 
of their things.’’ 

“I'll go to Madame Leger,”’ said Lucie. 

**She’ll be a tower of strength once she gets used 
to the idea.’’ Robert’s attention was on the window 
and Lucie felt herself dismissed, but he surprised her 
by adding, ‘‘It’s the other woman I’m worried 
about, the Legrand woman. I wish she was more 
like you.” 

Lucie went to Madame Leger and they began to 
gather the blankets and food they would need. 
Madame Legrand attended to getting the children 
into their warmest clothes. The older girls helped 
her. It was they who told the little ones what to wear 
and bundled them into leggings and furs paying no 
attention to their protests. 

Dusk was falling as Lucie crept out of the back 
door with her cloak, parcel of food, and Daily 
Bread in her carrier. She knew the most dangerous 
part was crossing the open space to the barn, but the 
boy and girl before her must have managed it suc- 
cessfully for there had been no alarm. She dropped 
to all fours as Robert had instructed and slowly, 
carefully crawled across. Once in the shadow of the 
barn she rose to her feet. Little Bear was there to 
show her where to cross the gully. This was hard go- 
ing for it was steep and still muddy from yesterday's 
snow. Then, she took the carrier from her back and 
wriggled into the hole, pushing the baby before her. 
She hated the feeling of being trapped there in com- 
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plete darkness! She couldn’t stand up, she couldn't 
even kneel, all she could do was push Daily Bread’s 
carrier forward and crawl behind. Her fur cape got 
in the way and made her horribly warm so that the 
sweat began to run down her face. Her knees were 
sore from bumping into the rock and scraping 
against smaller pebbles. She felt entirely alone, even 
though she knew there were two children in front of 
her and surely by now more behind. She shuddered 
as a cobweb brushed her face. Silence, except for 
her own labored breathing, engulfed her. Daily 
Bread made no sound at all. 

Lucie never knew how long she was in that hor- 
rific tunnel. Time had ceased to exist. There was 
only the continual push, crawl, push, crawl and a 
terrible feeling of depression and imprisonment. She 
wondered about the others and about Robert who 
would be last to leave. Part of the torture of this 
place was in not knowing what was happening out- 
side. 

She slowly became conscious of a faint sound of 
sobbing, but couldn’t decide if it came from in front 
or behind; rather it seemed all around her and she 
wondered if she was making the sound herself as it 
expressed so completely the way she felt. She forced 
herself to go on. Robert had said there was no turn- 
ing back. 

Eventually, the passageway got larger, not high 
enough to walk, but her elbows were no longer 
scraping and she could raise her head. She could see 
a little way too, not well, but enough to think there 
might be something better ahead. There was. The 
passageway was suddenly high enough to stand in. 
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She rose to her feet and felt giddy and unsteady. She 
swayed against the rock wall and rested there a 
minute or two. She then picked up Daily Bread and 
walked forward. She came into the cave Jacques had 
described and there he was, trying to quiet his sob- 
bing older sister, Mathilde. 

“Lucie, Lucie,’ she cried, looking up, and she 
threw herself at the girl. ‘‘1 don’t like this place.”’ 

Lucie put her arm about her and hugged her. 
“*Look, little Daily Bread doesn’t mind.”’ 

Mathilde Leger began to giggle. ‘‘That’s not her 
name, that’s what Little Bear named her.’’ She took 
the baby from Lucie. *‘Look, you can put her down 
here.’’ She indicated a shelf in the rock and Lucie 
gratefully let Mathilde place the carrier there, Then 
she sat down saying, ‘‘The others will be here 
soon.”’ 

Surprisingly, the next two arrived almost at once. 
They were the two boys, Pierre and Jean Bertrand, 
whose parents had been killed. They were in good 
spirits but inclined to be noisy. 

Lucie gathered all four around her and began to 
tell them a story for she was afraid of the echoing 
vault and the strange way that noise might carry. 

It was a very long wait before any more came. It 
was two of the Legrand girls and they were very sub- 
dued and frightened. Claudine clutched little Marie 
to her. 

“Spot ran away when we came out and he started 
to bark,”’ they told Lucie. 

*l expect he wanted to come too,’ broke in 
Jacques, ‘‘after all he found the hole.”’ 

“He didn’t want to come,”’ said Claudine, the 
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older girl of the two, *‘because he wouldn't follow 
me. He ran around the front of the house and 
growled at the Indians.”” 

Lucie’s blood ran cold. ‘*What happened then?”’ 

**1 don’t know because Little Bear pushed us in 
the hole and we’ve been coming to you ever since.” 

“I expect he showed those old Indians what he 
thought of them,’ said Jacques. ‘*! wish I'd been 
there.” 

Lucie was thankful that he hadn’t. She was afraid 
that he’d never see Spot again. 

The waiting now seemed interminable. Lucie did 
her best to keep them reasonably quiet by beginning 
a guessing game about who would be next out of the 
tunnel, but she was tense with the waiting. 

Madame Leger and her baby boy were the next ar- 
rivals and with her coming all the children began to 
relax. The young Ones lay down on their blankets 
and went to sleep. Madame brought no word of 
Spot, but told Lucie firing had begun as she came 
through. This did nothing to lighten Lucie’s spirits. 

Anne Legrand and Bob Leger came soon after 
and Anne was ip tears. *‘Spot’s dead,’ she said, 
*tand my Mum doesn’t want to come. She said it 
would kill my brother. He’s too sick to move.” 

Lucie heard Madame Leger’s exclamation of 
disapproval..Robert had been right to worry about 
Madame Legrand. What a silly woman she was 
upsetting all of them when she had no choice 
anyway. Robert had problems enough without a 
hysterical mother on his hands. 

Jacques was questioning his brother. **Spot’s 
dead? Are you sure? Tell me what happened.” 
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**At first he only growled at the Indians,’’ Anne 
Legrand told him. 

“But then he seemed to go mad,”’ Bob went on, 
‘and he ran at them, and an arrow went into him 
and he cried.”’ 

Little Anne rubbed her eyes. ‘“Then the Indians 
came out of the trees and began to shoot at us and 
that man said we were to go at once.” 

“What man?” asked Lucie. 

“That bossy one. The one you came with. He 
slapped my bottom and told us to run to Little Bear. 
He shouldn’t have hit me, my mother didn’t like 
t.> 

“You should have done as you were told,”’ said 
Madame Leger, ‘‘and he wouldn't have had to.” 

“How did you know?”’ Bob asked his mother. 
“She just wouldn’t move until then and I had to 
push her along the tunnel. Girls—”’ 

Even Lucie, worried as she was, had to smile at 
this. 

‘*What of your father?’’ Madame Leger, too, was 
worried. 

**| don’t know,”’ the boy said. ‘‘He was shooting 
at the window.”’ 

It was a long, long wait after that. Most of the 
children had settled down but Madame Leger and 
Lucie sat together with Bob, the oldest boy, and 
found a little comfort in each other's presence. Bob 
wanted to go back down the tunnel and see what 
was happening, but his mother wouldn't let him for 
she said it might be Indians coming, not the rest of 
the party. Each of them gathered a pile of rocks as 
ammunition, for they had no weapons. 
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4 When finally they heard a noice in the tunnel, 


Bob called, ‘“‘Qui va?’’ and they each gripped a 
rock. 

‘*Leger.’’ The name echoed in the small space and 
they breathed again. 

In a few moments Monsieur Leger emerged help- 
ing Paul Legrand. Madame Leger embraced him, 
“Thank God, thank God, and the others?”’ 

**Coming, I hope.”’ 

Madame Leger and Lucie made Paul Legrand as 
comfortable as they could, wrapping him in a 
blanket and making him lie down. Even in the dim 
light of the cave Lucie could see the boy looked ex- 
hausted and his forehead was very hot. 

‘*How was it when you left?’’ she asked Monsieur 
Leger. 

‘Bad, but your Robert was everywhere. He even 
had Madame Legrand behind a gun. Once her girls 
were away and | had agreed to take Paul she was a 
different woman. She took the gun out of my hands 
and began to shoot. She’s not a bad shot either. She 
was shouting insults at the Indians when | left.” 

Even as he was speaking, Monsieur and Madame 
Legrand emerged from the tunnel. Her dress was 
torn, her hair in complete disarray, but her eyes 
were sparkling. ‘tI shot one of them,” she said. 
‘*He’ll never burn down another house.’ 

There was such an expression of exaltation in her 
eyes that Lucie felt sickened. She turned to Mon- 
sieur Legrand. ‘‘Robert and Little Bear?” 

He shrugged. ‘‘They were still fighting. What 
brave men they are. We should none of us be alive if 
it hadn’t been for them.” 
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This sounded like an epithet to Lucie. Her heart 
sank. **Yes, but will they be all right?”’ she faltered. 

“If le bon Dieu wills it,’’ Madame Legrand broke 
in. ‘The roof was on fire when we left. Little Bear 
left us to find our own way into the hole and ran to 
the house. I don’t know if he made it.” 

Lucie turned away. She knew there were tears 
trickling down her face and an enormous lump in 
her throat. She didn’t want this woman to see her 
grief. It was a terrible thing to know she loved this 
husband of hers and would never see him again. 

Madame Leger came to her and put her arms 
around her. “‘Don’t give up hope yet. That woman 
is a fool."’ But Lucie sobbed just the same. She 
could see no way Robert or Little Bear could be 
safe. They had sacrificed themselves for the rest, for 
her and for the children. She stood in Madame 
Leger’s arms and wept. She wept for a brave man, a 
man she had barely known and deeply loved. She 
knew that now. Part of her grief was because she'd 
never told him. Part of it was a railing against fate. 
Why? Why had it happened like this? They’d had 
no time together, no time to count, to get to know 
each other, no time to love, no time to build a life 
like these people around her. 

Madame Leger comforted her as she would have 
comforted her own daughter and when her tears had 
stopped she wrapped her in her cloak and told her 
to sleep. To her own surprise she did just that and 
dreamed that Robert's arms were enfolding her, that 
his body was sheltering her. She clung to him and 
woke to find it was Robert, but a Robert who 
responded not at all. His body was inert, his face 
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hot to touch. She looked up and Little Bear beck- 
oned to her. 

She got up and went to him. ‘‘Oh, Little Bear, 
I’m so glad to see you. Why were you so long and 
why is Robert like that?’’ She was whispering for all 
the others seemed to be asleep. Only she and the In- 
dian were awake in this dark cave. 

“‘Deerskin has been struck by the fire god,’’ the 
Indian replied. 

‘Do you mean-he has been burned?’’ 

**No, I examined him, but I saw no burns.”’ 

**Tell me what happened.”’ 

The Indian seemed almost lifeless himself. There 
was a cut of some sort above one eye. He was lean- 
ing against a rock. ‘‘When the last of the white men 
had gone into the hole Little Bear ran to the house 
and an arrow struck.’’ He pointed to his head. ‘*But 
its flight was finished. It knocked me down, but it 
did not kill me. When Little Bear was conscious 
again Deerskin was with me. He must have carried 
me to the hole and even as we got there the house 
was burning, the Iroquois were around it and in the 
farm and a burning arrow landed beside us. The fire 
ran along the ground and there was a mighty noise. 
Little Bear has never seen such a thing, not even 
when the white man’s army gun spoke.’ He paused. 

Lucie supposed Little Bear must mean a cannon. 
“And then?’’ she prompted. 

‘The house was no more but the fire god was 
angry with Robert for no man should steal his 
power and he struck him down in his anger.”’ 

“But you were not struck down?’’ 

“Litthe Bear was spared,’’ he agreed, ‘‘so I 
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pushed Deerskin into the tunnel where we lay in the 
entrance for Little Bear was very weak. The side of 
the barn fell down and the animals came out, the 
cows and the chickens. When the Iroquois saw the 
destruction they talked together for a little. Then 
they went away. After a while Little Bear brought 
Deerskin here, but he never woke nor stirred until | 
put him in his woman’s arms; then he held her and 
Little Bear knew he was alive.’’ 

‘He is still breathing,’’ agreed Lucie, “‘but 1 do 
not think he is conscious.”’ 

The Indian nodded. ‘‘The fire god has taken his 
spirit out of his body but it will come back slowly. 
He must rest and sleep, rest and sleep.’’ His voice 
sank a shadow. 

“Are you all right, Little Bear?’’ Lucie was 
distressed to see the Indian so listless. ‘Shall | wrap 
some moss about your wound?”’ 

“That would be a kindness,’” he agreed. ‘‘How is 
the boy that had the arrow in his arm?” 

**He’s asleep.” 

Lucie reached up for Daily Bread’s carrier and 
took out some of the moss, without disturbing the 
baby. Then, she bound up the wound in Little 
Bear’s head with a spare diaper. When she had 
finished he lay down and Lucie went back to 
Robert. She wrapped his blanket about him as well 
as she could, then she lay beside him and spread her 
cloak over both of them. He never stirred, but she 
was very happy to have him there and alive. 

She had no idea of what time it was then or what 
time it was when she woke again to the sound of 
Daily Bread and the Leger baby,. Albert, crying. 
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Madame Leger was awake and looking for food for 
them both. 

Lucie went over to her and told her that Little 
Bear and Robert had come during the night. At 
first, she didn’t believe it, but when she saw for 
herself that it was true, she hugged Lucie and called 
to her husband. Soon all the children were awake as 
well and hungry. Everyone had to hear the story 
from Lucie for neither Robert nor Little Bear 
stirred. 

Monsieur Leger shook his head when he heard 
about the burning arrow and the fire that ran along 
the ground. ‘‘Robert must have laid a powder trail 
from the house to ignite and cover his retreat and 
the Indian arrow set it off a little too soon. He 
might have been badly burned.” 

‘Little Bear said he wasn’t,”’ said Lucie, *‘but it 
was dark, of course, as dark as it is here.”’ 

It was indeed dark in the cave. The gray light 
hadn't seemed to change at all while they were there. 

Monsieur Leger was a different man today. His 
house had burned down, but all were safe; he 
seemed to have taken heart from that. He got out 
his flint and soon had a fire going for he had the 
children gather anything that would burn. 

Madame Leger had brought smoked ham as well 
as bread and milk and they all had a substantial 
breakfast. The cave did not fill with smoke as they 
had feared so Monsieur Leger was encouraged to 
think fresh air was coming from somewhere. He set 
the older boys, his sons Bob and Jacques and the or- 
phan Pierre, to explore tunnels which led off the 
main cavern. Then he lit a flare and examined 
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Lucie’s husband. 

**No real burns,’’ he told her. ‘‘Litthe Bear was 
right, a few small ones on his arms and hands,”’ and 
he set Lucie to rub butter into these. Robert was 
very cold to the touch so they wrapped him in more 
blankets now that everyone was up and about and 
no longer using their blankets. There was no way of 
getting him to take any food or water. 

Paul Legrand was much better. His fever had 
gone down and his arm, though swollen, was heal- 
ing. The arrow had only gone through the fleshy 
part of the arm and not into the bone. 

Next they had a look at Little Bear’s wound. It 
looked very ugly indeed and he was very hot and un- 
comfortable. They washed the wound in wine as 
they had done with the boy, repacked it with moss, 
and gave him a drink of tea. He was weak but 
capable of speaking so he thanked them. 

The tunneling boys came back and reported. Bob 
Leger had gone back the way they had come and he 
reported ashes where the house had been, no signs 
of life at all, no Indians, no farm animals. The In- 
dians had not bothered to burn the barn, but had 
probably taken the cows and left. At any rate one 
side of the barn was down and he hadn’t come out 
of the hole to investigate further in case there were 
any of the enemy still in the neighborhood. 

Pierre said the passageway he had followed was 
very narrow indeed at times and he had difficulty 
slipping through, but it did come out to the stream 
in a hole very similar to the one they had come 
through last night. 

Jacques’ tunnel sounded more promising. He was 
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excited about it. ‘‘It comes out into a cave bigger 
than this and there’s a waterfall and the sun is shin- 
ing. I didn’t go right out because you said not to, 
but I think you should come, Papa, and see for 
yourself.”’ 

Both Monsieur Leger and Monsieur Legrand now 
went down this tunnel. Lucie watched them go. 
Sunlight, Jacques had said. It would be wonderful 
to see sunlight and be away from this dark enclosed 
place where the children’s voices echoed and the 
damp chill pervaded everything. She went back to 
Robert and put some wine on her finger and rubbed 
that against his lips. So deep was his state of sleep or 
unconsciousness that he made no move at all and 
she was afraid of choking him if she poured wine 
into his mouth. She fetched Daily Bread and sat 
playing with the baby so that she was near Robert 
and he might hear her and little Madeleine and be 
called back to himself. 

It was a long wait. Madame Leger and Madame 
Legrand told stories to the children and they all 
played a game of describing what their next house 
would be like. 

“It will be bigger. Four bedrooms at least,’’ 
declared Madame Legrand, *‘and a stone wall all the 
way around and it will be in the town.”’ 

“I'll have a canoe.’ Young Bob was sure of 
himself. ‘**And I'll be able to go for help if the In- 
dians come.”’ 

“I'll have a horse,’’ said Jacques, ‘‘and a great 
big dog and I'll go to the army for help.”’ 

“I'll have neighbors,"’ sighed Mme. Leger, ‘*good 
neighbors close by. We'll be able to talk over the 
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garden wall every day.” 

Her daughter Mathilde was charmed by this idea. 
“And all the neighbor’s children will be girls for me 
to play with and Lucie will teach us to read.”’ 

Lucie was touched and surprised by this. How lit- 
tle these people wanted out of life, neighbors and 
help, friends and companionship. What a lonely life 
the women lived out here on a homestead. That 
would be her lot if Robert recovered and she 
mightn’t even have his company for he had told her 
he wanted the freedom of the forest. Why did she 
love a man like this she wondered? 

“What do you want, Lucie?’’ Madame Leger 
tried to draw her into the game. 

**Robert to get better.”” 

“But after that?’’ Mathilde pressed. ‘*What 
then?”’ 

““A house in Quebec like Madame de Boisson’s 
that | went to on the day after | came; that’s where | 
met Robert.”” 

“What was the house like?’’ they wanted to 
know. 

“It had a white fence and a big fireplace and 
comfortable chairs and roses by the door and 
Madame de Boisson had a servant, Blanche, a nice 
girl who brought in the tea and made the cakes.”’ 

“Then what did Madame do if Blanche did the 
work?’’ Mathilde wanted to know. 

“Why she kept her husband happy and did the 
shopping and talked to her friends and went to 
balls.” 

Mathilde’s eyes were sparkling. ‘*! should like to 
do that instead of making bread and milking cows 
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and being afraid of Indians.” 

Her mother laughed. ‘*You mightn’t like it so well 
if you tried it. You’d have to dress up all the time 
and not go barefoot or climb trees or wade in the 
stream or go fishing with the boys.”’ 

They all laughed at that, even Mathilde and 
Lucie. Then they began to play another game. 

Now that she was sitting down Lucie noticed how 
bruised and scratched her knees were and how sore 
her muscles felt from that interminable crawl last 
night. 

In all this time Robert had not stirred. When she 
felt his face to make sure he was still alive, she was 
relieved that his skin felt a litthe warmer. 

The two mothers now began to make up the fire 
and start preparations for lunch. This only involved 
cutting some ham and dividing up some apples and 
bread. By the time the two men returned the tea was 
brewing. They were very glad to sit there drinking it 
in thirsty gulps. 


“It'll be better for us there,’’ Monsieur Leger told 
them. ‘It's a bigger cave, as Jacques said, and 
there’s a nice little glade by the waterfall. It'll be 
warmer too and we'll be able to catch fish and rab- 
bits and have enough to eat while we decide what to 
do next.”’ 

“Will it be safe?’’ asked Madame Legrand. 

“We've had a good look around,’’ her husband 
assured her. ‘“‘lt’s at least as safe as here, safer 
perhaps if it began to rain.” 

**Why is that?’’ Lucie was curious. 

“*This is the old bed of the stream and it probably 
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still floods in here in very wet weather. We're lucky 
we've had a dry summer.’’ Monsieur Leger was 
matter-of-fact. 

“Well then, there’s no packing to speak of.”’ - 
Madame Leger was light-hearted. *‘As soon as we've 
eaten we'll go.” 

Lucie was astonished at how cheered Madame 
sounded. For a woman who'd lost her home the 
night before and was existing in a cave it seemed 
very strange until Lucie reflected that it was prob- 
ably the first time in years that she’d had no regular 
chores to do. 

*"You sound as young as Mathilde,’’ she told 
Madame Leger, ‘as though you were on a picnic or 
a day at the fair.”’ 

**And why not?’? Madame Leger smiled. ‘We are 
still alive and we can build again.”’ 

“But it will take a long time and you put a lot of 
effort info the first time,’’ Lucie protested. 

“Lucie, you are young."’ Madame poured her 
another cup of tea. “‘Have you not learned yet that 
life is a dangerous business? If all your family 
manage to live through a day such as yesterday it is 
time for rejoicing, for giving thanks. Your heart is 
heavy because your man is hurt but he'll get better.”” 

“Will he really?’’ Lucie’s lip trembled. 

“1 feel it in my bones,’” Mme. Leger assured her, 
“and Little Bear too.” 

This comforted Lucie a good deal and she asked 
Monsieur Leger how they would move Robert. 

“I’ve been thinking about that.’’ He puffed at his 
pipe as he spoke. ‘*We'll have to pull him along. 
I’ve seen the Indians move deer or bear by tying two 
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big branches together at the thick end and using the 
foliage as a sort of sling. The branches give 
something to pull against. Never fear, we'll 
manage." 

Lucie was relieved that Robert and Little Bear 
weren't to be left in the darkness of the cave. 
Sunlight was what they all needed. She began to 
look forward to it as she fed litthke Madeleine some 
warm milk. 

The children, too, were quite excited, laughing 
and chattering as they folded their blankets and 
helped pack the now much smaller quantity of food 
away. Then, the older boys and Monsieur Legrand” 
set off as the first party, singing hymns. The women 
and young children followed, waving good-by to 
Lucie, ‘just as Pierre Bertrand and young Robert 
Leger came back with the branches for the sled to 
pull the injured. 

Paul Legrand decided he was well enough to go 
on his own if he went slowly. 

Monsieur Leger tied Little Bear to the improvised 
stretcher and, although weak, he was able to help by 
giving instructions and even by shifting his weight a 
little. 

Once they had started down the passageway with 
Little Bear, Lucie was alone with Robert. The big 
cavern was uncomfortably silent. Robert was still 
and motionless, wrapped in blankets near the fire. 
Lucie sat beside him, watching him, She began to 
talk to him, to stroke his face and hair. 

“Come back, mon ami,"’ she said softly, tracing 
the line of stubble from cheek to chin. ‘*! miss you, 
-more than | would have thought. | don’t always like: 
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you, but I'd give anything to see you back in 
yourself and arguing with me.’’ Even though they 
were alone and he couldn't hear her, she didn’t like 
to say she loved him. It was foolish perhaps, but 
something held her back. She would say it to him 
properly, or not at all. *‘Someday,"’ she went on, 
**you might get used to me and like me more. Then 
we might have a nice little house in Ville Marie or on 
your land on the River. It wouldn’t matter as long 
as you were there too.’’ 

Strange, for a moment she almost thought there 
was a flicker of movement as her finger traced his 
lower lip, but she must have been mistaken for his 
face was as impassive as ever. 

**Daily Bread would be with us too and we might 
have sons and daughters of our own, children we 
loved and cared about. I'd like that, would you?” 

There was no answer, of course. She hadn’t ex- 
pected one. She sighed and ran her finger along his 
eyelashes. Even in the dim light she could see dark 
circles of strain under his eyes. 

“Not many girls have had a wedding trip like 
ours.’’ She began to giggle. ‘‘You'd laugh too if you 
were here. Remember how we laughed about the 
skunk and about Daily Bread in the oven? When we 
laugh at the same things we really laugh don’t we? 
You haven't laughed about the ball yet and the 
things | said. Your friend Captain Armand Peltier 
said you-would when you cooled down. | wonder if 
you ever will.’* Her voice trailed to a whisper for she 
thought she heard sounds of movement in the tunnel 
and indeed she had. Monsieur Legrand, Pierre, and 
Jacques had come to move Robert. They reported 
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that Little Bear, having arrived safely, was comfor- 
tably lying in the sun. Jean and Mathilde had caught 
some fish. : 

To Lucie’s eyes these stretcher-bearers weren't as 
quick and careful as the previous ones, but they 
managed just the same. 

The€tunnel was wider here and the going was 
much easier than last night, but it was a con- 
siderable effort to drag a totally inert man along. 
However, they eventually accomplished it and Lucie, 
following behind them, had the satisfaction of see- 
ing sunlight again. 
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Madame Leger had the ham bone boiling over the 
fire and the boys had caught several fish. Madame 
Legrand was making proper pancakes on a hot stone 
and there was plenty of food for all. It was a festive 
sort of meal, although Robert had none of it. 

The very fact that the sun was shining and they 
were no longer sitting damp and cowering in the 
middle of the earth had put new heart into them all. 
Where they had been cheerful enough before they 
were now giddy with happiness. 

This new cave which they would use for shelter 
was large, airy, and not damp at all since it had a 
large opening which faced the sun. It opened on to a 
large open glade with the stream running through it. 
Lucie could hear the sound of running water and 
Mathilde told her there was a waterfall where they 
had taken turns washing. In fact, all the children, 
except the two boys who had helped moved Robert, 
were bright and shining. In some cases their clothes 
were torn and streaked with the dirt of the 
passageway. Knees and elbows too were scraped and 
bruised. 

“*After we’ve eaten,’’ declared Madame Leger, 
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“the ladies will use the waterfall and have a good 
wash."’ 

The children fell about laughing. ‘‘The water’s 
cold,’”’ they said. ‘‘Will you go right under that 
water like we did and let it fall on you?”’ 

“Of course,’’ said Madame Leger. 

**And you'll remember to do your face, because 
there’s a big smudge on it and Lucie’s face is black 
too.”” 

**And behind your ears."’ 

“‘And your feet.’’ 

The children were giving back all the instructions 
they had ever been given about cleaning themselves. 

Everyone laughed and offered to help them, but 
finally just the three of them went and Madame 
Legrand produced some soap, real homemade soap 
which she had carried away from her own house. 

The waterfall was cold, but it was refreshing. 
They were all surprised to see how many bruises and 
scratches they had on their bodies. 

**Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have a fall of water 
like this in the house?”’ exclaimed Madame Legrand 
who seemed to have lost a good deal of her sharp- 
ness. 

‘And if it were hot water,’ suggested Madame 
Leger, *‘the work it would save.”’ 

The three of them giggled like girls at this idea. 

**You must call us by our first names.’’ Madame 
Leger was drying herself vigorously with an old 
piece of flannel that the food had been wrapped in. 
I am Dorothée.”’ 

“IT am Clothilde,”’ broke in the other. 

‘“*Bien,”’ Lucie was still under the shower of 
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water. “‘l feel I have known you a long time, 
Dorothée and Clothilde.”’ 

““We've been through a lot in a very short time,’’ 
agreed Clothilde, ‘‘and I want you to know I’m 
sorry I didn’t want Little Bear to come in when you 
first came. He’s been good to my Paul and his arm 
is healing well. It mightn’t have been like that 
without Little Bear.”’ 

“No, and none of us would be alive if you hadn't 
joined us,’’ pointed out Dorothée. “‘Fancy Jacques 
telling you about the tunnel.”’ 

“Oh, you know then,’’ Lucie was apologetic. 
**He was afraid you'd be cross with him.”’ 

Dorothée laughed. ‘‘1 would have been at the 
time, but now I thank /e bon Dieu for making little 
boys the way they are, full of mischief and adven- 
ture, but you'll find out with your own one of these 
days.”’ 

Lucie shivered and began to dry herself. Would 
she really have boys of her own one day? That made 
her think of Robert and a picture of his inert body 
leaped into her mind. 

“He'll be better soon,’’ Clothilde told her, judg- 
ing her change of mood; it’s always like this when 
there’s been a big shock. Suddenly tomorrow or the 
next day he'll wake up and wonder where he is and 
how he got there. It’s like being born again.’’ 

Lucie was intrigued by this; it somehow fell into 
line with Little Bear’s talk of a jealous god striking 
Robert and then letting him be born again, but she 
kept this reflection to herself. Dorothée and 
Clothilde might think this superstitious nonsense. 

Lucie slipped on her deerskin dress. It was stained 
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and grubby in places and some of the beadwork had 
suffered in the tunnel crawl but it still felt soft and 
comfortable. The other two examined it. 

“I like it,"’ Dorothée decided, ‘‘and it suits your 
coloring."’ 

“The beautiful, delicate work in the beading,"’ 
Clothilde exclaimed, ‘‘and the hard work in the cur- 
ing of the leather. Really these Indians are skillfull. 
It’s the women who do the work, I believe."’ 

**I wonder how it would be if we could talk to the 
Indian women.’’ Dorothée looked up from 
straightening the fringes on one of the sleeves. “If 
we could say how we felt and they could tell us.’" 

“If I could only tell that young Indian’s mother 
how it happened, you know the one I killed last 
night.’’ Clothilde spoke in such a low voice that 
Lucie strained to hear her. ‘‘Perhaps the fighting 
could stop if she knew.”’ 

“Do you feel badly about killing him then?’’ 
asked Dorothée. 

“I don’t understand myself.”’ Clothilde tried to 
explain. “I hated the Indians, they destroyed my 
home and tried to kill us and when I shot him I was 
pleased with myself, almost crazy because at last I'd 
got even, but as he went down he looked so sur- 
prised and so young, I’ve been thinking of him all 
day. Some mother will miss him—a wife perhaps 
and little ones.’’ Clothilde’s voice held back tears. 
**And then I look at Littlke Bear and your man, 
Lucie, and I want to cry at the waste.’"’ 

Lucie hugged the older woman. For the first time 
her heart warmed to her. She had thought her hard 
and bitter. Killing the Indian seemed in some odd 
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way to have released feeling and emotion in her. 
“You know, Indian women are curious about us 
too. The one Robert traded with for this dress 
wanted mine. I had to take off my blue cotton dress 
- and my boots and give them to her.”’ 

‘Right there and then?’’ inquired Dorothée. 

“*Yes, Robert gave me a blanket to put on.’ Lucie 
looked at the other two. ‘Well, it was just after 
they'd told us the Iroquois were on the warpath. 
Anyway, as soon as she had my things she couldn’t 
get away fast enough.”’ 

**Didn’t you mind about losing your own dress?”’ 
Dorothée was smiling. 

“*Yes, at first, but I like this one better and the 
fur cloak is lovely and warm.”’ 

“But it’s torn at the back,”’ pointed out 
Clothilde. 

“Only where Littl Bear cut a piece for 
Madeleine’s carrier because she was getting wet,’’ 
Lucie was quick to reply. 

*‘Just like a real mother.”’ Clothilde nodded ap- 
provingly. 

Really these new friends noticed everything. They 
might even guess at how things stood between 
Robert and herself. Indeed, with uncanny insight 
Dorothée, on the way to the fire, held her back and 
whispered, ‘‘Take him in your arms when you sleep 
tonight and let him know you are waiting for him.”’ 

They were soon settling the little ones in their 
blankets and Monsieur Leger was organizing a series 
of watches for the night. One of the men or boys 
had been keeping a careful eye on things all after- 
noon and evening. Monsieur Leger said he was 
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reasonably sure there were no Indians around, but 
he was taking no chances. 

By the time it was dark Lucie could scarcely keep 
her eyes open and Dorothée sent her off to lie down. 
As last night, she lay beside Robert. He seemed 
warmer, but then this cave was dry and warm, not 
damp and moldy like last night’s cavern. She curled 
herself against him, wrapped in her cloak, and 
kissed him good night. There was no response. 


Morning came too soon. Robert was still inert, 
but the children were calling to one another and 
Daily Bread was crying; so was the Leger baby. 
Lucie got up. Dorothée was by the fire. 

“There isn’t any more cow’s milk, and mine’s 
gone dry,’’ she said, ‘‘so I’m heating a little soup for 
them.”’ 

**Yes, all right.’’ Lucie had Daily Bread in her 
arms. ‘‘She doesn’t seem very cheerful. I think later 
I'll gather some of those herbs that Little Bear used 
for her before we came to you. Perhaps your baby 
would like some too.” 

**We’ll see.’’ Dorothée started feeding soup to her 
son. He was rather indignant but finally took it. 

Lucie noticed the weather was much colder, as she 
spooned the soup into Madeleine, and it suddenly 
struck her these two families were nearly as con- 
cerned as she herself was about Robert’s recovery. 
They were waiting as she was. They wouldn’t want 
to leave her with two wounded men and no food, 
for their small store was running down very rapidly. 
There was good hunting here but with ten children, 
not counting little Daily Bread, they would have to 
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have more shelter and security against the coming 
winter. If Robert remained as he was for even a few 
days the others might have to reach some sort of 
decision for their own children’s sake. 

“Dorothée,”’ she asked, ‘‘what will you do when 
you leave here?’’ 

Madame Leger shrugged. ‘‘We talked about it 
around the fire last night when all the young ones 
were asleep. Did you hear perhaps?’ 

Lucie shook her head. ‘‘No, not a word. It’s just 
so cold this morning that I began to think about it.”” 

Dorothée’s baby spat out a lump of meat and she 
mopped his face. ‘‘We’ll talk about it later when the 
children are fed and the sun is out.”” 

Lucie found it difficult to believe that the sun 
would shine because it was so cold and bleak. She 
wrapped her fur cloak tighter and finished feeding 
Daily Bread. 

After all had breakfasted, even Little Bear who 
finished the last of the soup, Madame Leger and 
Madame Legrand decided they would heat water 
and bathe the babies and the invalids. The little ones 
were no trouble, but Little Bear objected strenuous- 
ly. They ignored his protests and declaring that they 
had seen men before began to wash him. His scowl 
was so ferocious that Lucie laughed and was ordered 
away. She went to gather moss to dress his wound 
and by the time she returned he was ready for this 
treatment. 

“Are you all nice and clean?’’ she inquired 
sweetly. 

His scowl was even more ferocious. ‘‘To think 
that Little Bear is so weak that women must wash 
him.”’ 
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“*Is it so terrible to have friends then who wish 
you well and will help you until you are?”’ 

His frown changed to a faint smile. ‘‘Deerskin’s 
woman has a silver tongue,’’ but he allowed her to 
dress the wound without further comment. If 
anything it looked worse today for his eye had 
blackened and his forehead was swollen. 

“Does your head ache?’’ was Monsieur Leger’s 
question when Lucie called him to look at it. 

“Truly, Little Bear feels as though his scalp has 
been taken and the drums are pounding for war in- 
side his head.’’ 

Monsieur Leger put his hand on Little Bear’s 
shoulder. ‘*That doesn’t surprise me, but it’s a clean 
wound and it is beginning to heal. That moss is 
good stuff. Bind it up again Lucie. He'll get over it. 
This time next week it'll just be a memory and a 
scar. Now, let’s have a look at that young man of 
yours.”’ 

Clothilde and Dorothée were still sponging 
Robert. They were talking gently to him as though 
he heard. He looked so young and vulnerable that 
she wanted to turn away. 

“There's not a mark on him.’’ Clothilde was busy 
sponging. ‘‘Only his hands across the knuckles and 
I've rubbed a little butter there."’ 

**He’s lovely,’’ was Dorothée’s opinion. ‘‘So well 
formed, so masculine.’’ She looked at Lucie. 

“Give over, Dorothée,’’ said her husband. 
**You’re making Lucie blush.’’ 

Lucie could feel herself flushing. ‘‘Could we put 
him outside in the sunlight?’’ she asked, for true to 
Mme. Leger’s prediction the sun was shining and it 
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was a pleasant autumn day. 

‘““‘Why not?’’ Monsieur Leger was cheerful. ‘‘It 
might do him a power of good to be in the light with 
the birds singing and the stream chuckling and the 
fire leaping. We'll lift him together.”’ 

Between them they carried him outdoors and 
wrapped him in extra blankets so that he was warm 
and comfortable. 

Monsieur Legrand and young Robert Leger went 
hunting. Pierre Bertrand, Jacques, and Mathilde 
were fishing and they called to Lucie to come and 
join them. They were using long pointed sticks 
which they had sharpened to spear fish. The 
children were bare legged with trouser legs rolled up 
or skirts hitched at the waist. Lucie with her shorter 
Indian dress had only to remove her socks and moc- 
casins. Mathilde showed her how to chase a fish and 
then plunge the spear into it. At first Lucie thought 
it wasn’t very fair on the fish, but she soon 
discovered it took considerable skill to spear a mov- 
ing fish. She was splashed, laughing, and breathless 
before she caught her first. By that time the others 
had caught enough for lunch. 

Jean Bertrand and the Legrand girls had been 
gathering nuts and berries and they said they had 
found a honey tree. 

Madame Leger had seized the opportunity to 
wash all the socks and underclothes and these were 
dripping on rocks in the sun by the stream. She 
threatened to give the same treatment to their shirts, 
trousers, and dresses when the underthings were dry. 
All the children protested at this and Mathilde asked 
her mother if she couldn’t have a dress of deerskin 
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like Lucie’s which couldn’t be washed. 

Lucie took Mathilde, Jacques, and Pierre to find 
more moss, mushrooms, and roots, both for the 
babies and the stew pot. They came back laden, well 
pleased with their morning effort. 

Lunch was a jolly meal, only Little Bear had his 
in the cave as he said the light hurt his eyes. The 
children were so pleased with today’s freedom and 
both their new playground and new friends that they 
were all good tempered. : 

After Mathilde had eaten she wént to sit beside 
Robert. Taking his hand in hers she began to talk to 
him. 

“‘What are you doing that for?’’ Anne Legrand 
wanted to know. “‘He can’t hear you." 

“Oh yes, he can,’’ Mathilde argued. ‘I talk to 
him a lot. He likes to hear what we're all doing. 
Sometimes when I talk about Lucie and Madeleine 
he squeezes my hand.’”’ 

Claudine Legrand laughed, ‘‘I don’t believe it.’’ 

Lucie came over immediately. ‘‘Does he really?’’ 

“Yes, look. I just told him about you catching a 
fish and he squeezed twice.’’ 

As Lucie watched, Robert’s hand moved again 
against Mathilde’s. She tried to rouse him by calling 
his name and shaking him a little, but although his 
color looked better he was still as inert as before and 
it was impossible to do more than moisten his lips 
with water. Lucie turned away, but she felt more 
hopeful. 

“I think he wants to wake up.”’ Mathilde came 
after her. ‘‘But he can’t yet, something won’t let 
him.”’ 
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“You keep talking to him will you Mathilde?’’ 

The girl nodded. 

“} talk to him too but he hasn’t squeezed my 
hand,”’ she admitted, jealous almost of this child. 

“Never mind,’’ Mathilde was quick to reassure 
her, “‘he loves you best, he expects you to know he’s 
listening.”’ - 

Lucie giggled at that. It sounded like Robert. 
How strange this girl understood him so well. 

“‘My Robert thinks there might be some compen- 
sation in money or livestock, but what we really 
need is help in rebuilding, quickly before the snow 
and the really cold weather come and where’s help 
like that to come from?” 

‘What about the Legrands?"" asked Lucie, 

“It’s the same for them.”” — 

Madame Leger had given Albert a piece of fish to 
eat and they both watched as he bit into it with a 
puzzled air and then asked for more. 

‘*And the Bertrand boys?’’ Lucie gave Madeleine 
some fish. 

“If we had a roof over our heads we might keep 
them. Boys soon grow to men. Aye, it’s a problem 
to know what to do.”’ 

Lucie was thankful that it wasn’t only Robert's 
presence that prevented the Legers from leaving. It 
made her feel less guilty, though no less worried. 

They sat in companionable silence then and Little 
Bear joined them for a while. He said he felt a little 
better after sleeping nearly the whole day. 

By the time the hunting party returned with the 
deer, the bread was made and baking in a makeshift 
oven of rocks banked up on ashes. 
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There was a great deal of activity then. Monsieur 
Legrand and Monsieur Leger, now firmly on the 
first-name terms of Joseph and Robert, decided on 
the best way to cut up the animal. Two splendid 
haunches of venison were soon cooking for the 
evening meal. Some of the rest was hung up in a tall 
tree nearby; the liver and kidneys were simmering in 
a pot to make soup for the babies and invalids. 

Little Bear was upset by the waste of the skin, but 
was Obviously in no condition to tackle the job 
himself or even to instruct anyone for he fell asleep 
sitting by the fire and Lucie covered him with a 
blanket for the late afternoon sun had lost its 
warmth. 

Lucie had never tasted venison before, but the 
smell of it cooking, mixed with the odors of the 
fresh bread baking, was very inviting and she found 
herself hungry again when they all sat around the 
fire and shared out the food. She found the venison 
different from anything she had ever eaten before, 
more like beef perhaps, but gamier, and the bread, 
slightly blackened because of the makeshift oven, 
was hot and crisp. They all enjoyed their meal then 
sat around pleasantly full and chattering to each 
other. 

“*Let’s see if your Robert will have some soup,”’ 
suggested Mathilde. 

“All right.’’ Lucie rinsed out the cup she had 
been drinking tea from and filled it with soup. 

Mathilde cleaned a spoon and they approached 
Robert. 

“We'll sit him up.” 

Between them they propped him up against a 
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rock. Lucie sat down and put her arms around him 
to hold him still. 

“Now open your mouth like a good boy,”’ in- 
structed Mathilde, and Robert did just that. Quickly 
she popped a spoonful of warm soup in and he 
swallowed it. 

‘‘Now again,”’ and once more he obeyed. 

They managed to get half a cup full of soup into 
him. He never opened his eyes or made any move to 
help himself, but he took the soup. 

Lucie sat there hugging him and the two girls 
spoke gently to him. 

**How did you know he wanted soup, Mathilde?’’ 
Lucie asked the girl. 

**1 don’t know. I just thought of it. 1 looked over 
at him and I’m almost sure he moved a little,’’ the 
younger girl was matter-of-fact. ‘‘Well, everybody 
has to eat, but I think he has had enough now for 
the first time.’’ 

“We'll let him lie down again and give him some 
more later.’ Lucie was smiling. ‘‘Thank you 
Mathilde.”’ 

Robert was gently lowered again and covered 
warmly and the girls went to give the news to the 
others. 

**I knew it,’’ exclaimed Madame Leger, ‘‘a day or 
two and he’ll be up and about giving orders.”’ 

They all sat around the fire and sang songs for 
they found that between them they knew a great 
many and if only one knew a song they taught the 
others. Little Bear, awake again for a while, taught 
them an Indian song and said he would dance for 
them another time when his head didn’t hurt. 
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Daily Bread and little Albert did their best to join 
in, but they were soon asleep and the two older 
Legrand girls, Claudine and Anne, cuddled them. 

Lucie, a good deal happier, put tomorrow out of 
her mind and sang along with the others. 

“‘Listen,”’ said Jacques suddenly as the singing 
became softer, *‘l hear a cow.”’ 

**Nonsense,’” exclaimed his mother. 

*‘What an imagination,’’ said his father. 

**No, but listen,”’ he insisted and they all listened. 

Lucie couldn't hear anything, just the crackling of 
the fire. 

“‘Horses,”’ said Little Bear. ‘It’s the soldiers.”’ 

They looked at one another. There was a sharp in- 
take of breath all around the circle. 

Monsieur Legrand and Monsieur Leger had their 
guns in their hands and were deciding which one of 
them should go out to find the soldiers. 

“‘They’ll find you,”’ said Little Bear. ‘*They’ll 
have heard the singing and seen the smoke from the 
fire. The Indian guides will bring them.’’ 

He was right of course and within minutes the 
soldiers rode in, fifteen or twenty of them. They ran 
to welcome them, cried and laughed, found them 
places around the fire, and made them hot tea. The 
children led the horses to the stream, helped the 
soldiers rub them down, and tethered them for the 
night. With all the activity, the two babies woke up 
and had to be quieted. Lucie had Daily Bread in her 
arms when the captain of the patrol came to sit 
beside her. It was Armand Peltier, Robert’s friend 
whom she had met at the ball. 

“I didn’t expect to find you here,’’ he greeted 
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her, ‘‘and with a baby—you have been quick.”’ 

She began to tell him all about the journey and 
finding the little girl, but gave up because everyone 
wanted to talk. 

Mathilde reported to her that the patrol had 
brought their very own cow, Bernadette, back to 
them as well as another animal from some other 
farm and Maman was milking them now. The babies 
would have milk again. 

Armand was shocked to see how Robert was and 
Little Bear as well. They were all talking to him at 
once but it was some little time before he held up his 
hand to say that Monsieur Leger should tell the 
whole story. 

So they sat around the fire and drank hot tea with 
fresh milk and told the story of the siege and the 
escape through the tunnel. Armand, in his turn, told 
them of his patrol’s encounter with what must have 
been the same Indians, the ensuing battle with them, 
and the capture of some. These had been sent back 
to Quebec with his lieutenant and a few men. 

He knew about the Heberts’, the Bertrands’, and 
the Legrands’ homes having been burned and was 
delighted to find all the Legrands, little Madeleine 
Hebert and the two Bertrand boys safe. 

**Yours must have been the only house that gave 
any real opposition,’’ he told Monsieur Leger. ‘‘Set- 
tlers are too vulnerable in small family groups, a 
surprise attack and they're wiped out. You did well 
to escape, Monsieur Legrand. We thought your 
family was killed when we saw your house burned. 
How did you get away?”’ 

*“‘We were out searching for nuts and honey,”’ 
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Madame Legrand wanted to tell the story, ‘‘and 
Claudine caught sight of one of them before they 
saw us. We hid by climbing up trees.”’ 

Lucie had never heard the story of the Legrands’ 
escape and the thought of the three girls and 
Madame Legrand climbing trees made her smile. She 
wondered how poor Monsieur Legrand had man- 
aged to accomplish this feat. 

“Then when it was night,”” Monsieur Legrand was 
now allowed to take up the saga, ‘‘we waded up the 
stream to the Legers’ place. It’s not very deep be- 
tween our two places.”’ 

“*You were lucky indeed.’’ Captain Peltier turned 
to Lucie who was sitting beside him at the fire. 
**And how did you and Robert fetch up here? You 
were On your way to Ville Marie by canoe, I know.”’ 

Lucie had to tell her story of the abandoned 
canoe, the march through the forest, and the rescue 
of Daily Bread and the Bertrand boys. 

**Well done, Lucie.” Captain Peltier kissed her 
hand. “‘How long have you been in New France? A 
week, and you've experienced pretty well all facets 
of life here in that short time. What a woman you're 
going to be. No, what a woman you are!” 

Lucie smiled at this compliment. She didn’t really 
believe it, but it pleased her enormously to be con- 
sidered a woman by such a dashing man as Armand. 
If only Robert thought as much of her as the captain 
seemed to. 

They were all yawning by the time the talking 
finished. Armand had posted sentries which changed 
every two hours. By the time they all settled down 
for the night the sentries had changed again. Some 
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of the soldiers found room in the cave with the 
families and spread their blankets there, the rest 
bivouacked around the fire. After they had carried 
Robert into the cave, Lucie put her arms around 
him and spread the cloak over the two of them as 
she had on the preceding night. She wished with all 
her heart that he would recover and that when he 
did he would look at her the way the captain did 
and call her a woman and want her. She went to 
sleep with that thought in her mind and woke up 
with it. But Robert still didn’t open his eyes. 

In the morning the army cook had breakfast 
ready for all of them. He had made porridge, pan- 
cakes, and tea; and they all ate a hearty meal. 

Everything had changed now that the soldiers 
were here. There was both excitement and security 
in their presence. The children followed the men 
about, helping with the horses and even the cooking. 
They couldn’t get over the quantities of stores they 
had brought—flour, tea, meat, sugar, and fruit. 
Madame Leger and Madame Legrand kept going 
back to look. 

The corporal in charge who was also the main 
cook became very friendly with them and exchanged 
recipes for pancakes. He was a medium-sized bald 
man of about forty, very cheerful, very patient with 
the children, and a splendid cook. When he took 
over the cooking for the whole party, the women 
were very content with this arrangement. Madame 
Leger and Madame Legrand were like a pair of girls. 
They had no housework to do, no children except 
the two babies, Albert and Daily Bread, who slept a 
large part of the time or sat solemnly watching 
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everything. The two little ones chattered away to’ 
each other and the Legrand girls bathed them, 
changed them, and fed them, absolutely doting on 
them. 

Perhaps because of the holiday spirit that per- 
vaded the little encampment, perhaps because most 
of the soldiers were single men or had wives and 
families far away in France but not in the colony, 
they took a good deal of pleasure in looking at 
Dorothée and Clothilde and Lucie. Even Mathilde 
Leger who was only twelve or so was smiled at and 
talked to and complimented. She and Jacques 
taught some of the younger soldiers to spear fish 
and gather mushrooms and nuts. 

There was a big sergeant who always had time for 
a word with the women. He helped Lucie move 
Robert from cave to sunshine and back again. He 
was so strong that he just picked Robert up in his 
arms and carried him. He was tall and dark and 
thick with muscle—a giant of a man. The men called 
him Sergeant Noir and treated him with a great deal 
of respect. He told the ladies they might call him 
Alphonse. They were delighted to do so. Then the 
cook, Corporal Lebrun, suggested they call him by 
his first name, Victor. 

Some of the soldiers looked a bit coarse, but 
Alphonse and Victor managed so that these rough 
diamonds never came into real contact with the 
ladies. Somehow, Lucie, Dorothée, and Clothilde 
talked a lot to Victor and Alphonse. 

Victor was very thoughtful about making soup for 
the babies, or heating milk. He carried little Albert 
about on his shoulders. Albert at first didn’t know 
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what to make of Victor's bald head for his own 
father sported a very full head of wavy dark hair as 
well as a beard. Little Albert patted Victor’s head as 
though he couldn’t understand what it was. When 
Dorothée saw this she apologized for her son. 

Victor laughed, and it was a delight to hear him 
laugh for he had a very infectious chuckle. ‘‘How 
would the child know?”’ he asked. ‘‘He expects hair. 
Even the Indians wouldn't bother scalping 
me—they’d have nothing to show for it.”’ 

That made Dorothée giggle and they were firm 
friends. 

He had a very droll way with all the children. He 
would pretend he had nothing for them to eat until 
they coaxed him and then he piled their plates high. 
He always saved a little extra for Jacques and Pierre 
who never voluntarily stopped eating. ‘I know what 
it was to be young and hungry,’’ he told them; 
‘*take it before | change my mind.’’ But he always 
laughed as he said it and they scampered off know- 
ing full well he wouldn’t refuse them. 

Clothilde said he lacked dignity, but Dorothée 
said a man who was sure of himself and his own 
worth didn’t need to puff himself up. She was 
always quick to defend him. 

“Sergeant Noir has dignity,’’ Clothilde pointed 
out, ‘‘and he’s a fine man—so big and strong. Why, 
he’d make two of my Joseph or your Robert for 
that matter. I wonder he has never married.’” 

Alphonse overheard this and did not appear put 
out. “I haven’t had time,’’ he assured them. 
“Besides, I’m looking for a girl my own size. Most 
of them are like Dorothée here—too small for me. 
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I'd be afraid to touch them.” 

Clothilde drew herself up to her full height. She 
was the tallest of the women, probably five feet nine 
or ten, but Alphonse was at least another hand 
taller. She measured herself beside him. ‘‘Most 
people say I’m too tall,’’ she declared. 

**Just the right size,’’ Alphonse was quick to com- 
ment, ‘‘but you’re married.”’ 

There was such a twinkle in his eyes that Lucie 
wasn’t too sure that that would have mattered if 
Clothilde’s husband hadn’t been in the vicinity. 
Really, Clothilde was a remarkably handsome 
woman and at least two of her daughters had in- 
herited her good looks. Lucie had thought her hard 
and stern when she had first seen her, but perhaps it 
was her height as much as anything that created that 
impression. Certainly at this moment as she smiled 
up at Sergeant Noir there was nothing forbidding 
about her. 

There were two Indian scouts. One of these was 
from Little Bear’s tribe and it was amazing to see 
how much better Little Bear looked, how much 
livelier he became, when in the company of this 
scout. 

Last of all there was Armand, the captain of the 
patrol. He spoke very softly to the men, very often 
transmitting his orders through his sergeant or cor- 
poral. He was very much in charge and very careful 
that all should be aware of this. To the ladies, he 
was charming, always ready to chat with them or to 
call one of his men to help them. He inspected 
Robert in the morning and summoned two of his 
men to bathe him and make him comfortable. Then 
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he had Lucie show him the shower waterfall and put 
that out of bounds to his men except at certain times 
of the evening. The women were very grateful for 
this consideration. 

After an early lunch on that first day, Armand 
took a patrol of eight men out to patrol the 
neighborhood to find the extent of the damage the 
Indians had inflicted and to search for any remain- 
ing marauders. 

Sergeant Noir took out four men and Monsieur 
Leger and Monsieur Legrand to see what was 
salvageable on their lands. 

The remaining four men alternated on guard duty 
and kitchen duty with Corporal Lebrun in com- 
mand. 

Lucie, Dorothée, and Clothilde had a long lazy 
afternoon, spent partly at the waterfall bathing and 
sitting in the sun and partly at the campfire and near 
the stream with the children. 

By the time dusk was falling, Victor and ‘his 
assistants had a large meal ready. Both groups of 
horsemen rode in about the same time and they all 
sat down together to venison, fish, and mushrooms 
topped off by fruit and large mugs of tea. 

Then they began to talk. Armand reported no 
sight of Indians though Alphonse’s party were not 
sO optimistic on that score. The scouts had gone 
with them and were of the opinion that they might 
still be somewhere in the neighborhood. ~ 

“*Everything’s gone on our place,” Monsieur 
Legrand reported. ‘‘The barn and house are com- 
pletely razed. There’s not a beam or a door or a bag 
of flour—nothing left.’’ 
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Madame Legrand began to cry and her husband 
put his arm around her shoulders. 

**What’s to become of us?’’ Clothilde’s words 
were muffled, her sobbing so quietly grieving that 
Lucie turned away, her own eyes filled with tears. 

Captain Peltier took Lucie’s hand in his. ‘*Let her 
have her cry. She’ll feel better then.’’ 

This seemed to be true for in a few minutes they 
were all drinking more tea which had been brewed 
for them and both the Legrands, very subdued, were 
holding hands and sitting a little distance away. 

**It’s not quite so bad at our place.’’ Monsieur 
Leger was almost apologetic. ‘‘The barn is still 
standing, although one wall has been knocked 
down, but it could be repaired if we had three or 
four men to do it, and although all the animals are 
gone there is still fodder and some provisions—eggs 
and flour.”’ 

“*The Iroquois left very quickly after Robert’s lit- 
tle bonfire,’’ broke in Captain Peltier. ‘“They didn’t 
stop to finish the job. There’re quite a lot of pieces 
of the house scattered about still whole. We found 
the front door intact among the turnips, and the 
sink is still standing in what used to be the kitchen.”’ 

“*But the house itself is. destroyed?’’ Madame 
Leger phrased it as a statement but her inflection 
turned it into a question which the captain 
answered. 

“I'm afraid so, Madame.”’ 

Dorothée did not cry. ‘“What then?’’ she asked 
her husband. ‘‘Do we rebuild?”’ 

The two of them withdrew a little to be by 
themselves. Captain Peltier again turned to Lucie, 
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‘*What do you say to a woman who has lost her 
home?”’ 

Lucie didn’t know how to reply to that. But 
evidently he expected no answer. 

They sat in silence for a moment; then the captain 
went to examine Robert. ‘‘There’s no change,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He still lies there without life almost.’’ He 
patted Lucie’s hand. “‘Perhaps tomorrow.’ 

And perhaps not, thought Lucie as she sat beside 
her husband. The other two women joined her there 
after they had sent the children to bed in the cave. 

Monsieur Leger and Monsieur Legrand drew 
Armand aside and talked earnestly to him. The 
watching women could see the captain was not in 
‘agreement with whatever the other two were propos- 
ing. : 

Lucie looked inquiringly at her friends. ‘“They are 
asking for the army’s help in rebuilding,’’ Dorothée 
explained. 

“*He says no,’” guessed Clothilde; *‘our men look 
downhearted. How will we manage now?”’ 

“Perhaps Armand will change his mind,’’ sug- 
gested Lucie; “he’s tired tonight. They should have 
waited for a better mood, a better time. Maybe if we 
try to coax him tomorrow, we might soften him a 
little.’’ 

“He must surely see we ask for the children as 
well as for ourselves,’’ said Dorothée, drawing a lit- 
tle closer to the fire for the night was becoming 
cold. ‘A few days’ work would be of little moment 
to the army.”’ 

“But for tonight, we'll have to console our men.”’ 
Clothilde shivered and rose to her feet. ‘*Lucky 
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Lucie, your husband makes no demands on you for 
the moment.’’ She paused and the mournful sound 
of one of the soldiers playing a flute near the water- 
fall path came clearly to them on the night air. 
**Men are such babies. In the day, decisions belong 
to them. In the night, a woman’s body must offer 
all they need. I often think any woman's body 
would do.’’ Her expression was grim. 

“Come, come, Clothilde,’’ Dorothée Leger 
frowned, “‘such talk is all right between us, but 
Lucie is a young bride.’’ 

Clothilde did not apologize, but she shut her lips 
tightly together and said no more. 

Lucie said nothing, but she couldn’t help but 
wonder if Madame Legrand found no enjoyment 
with her husband. Perhaps that was the way it 
became if you were married for a long time or mar- 
ried to a man who took his pleasure and gave none. 
Lucie knew what that felt like. As she lay down and 
gathered the inert Robert to her she wished that he 
could reach out to her. She would not be so unwill- 
ing as Clothilde. There still was no sign of Robert 
awakening—except that he had sipped the soup that 
she and Madeleine had given him three times today. 
The young girl had been talking to him again while 
they were watching at the campfire just now. 

The following day, Armand stayed at the cave en- 
campment. Alphonse, the big sergeant, set off with 
seven of the men, the two Indian scouts, and Little 
Bear to follow an Indian trail. Monsieur Leger and 
Monsieur Legrand went with all the older boys to 
the Leger homestead to collect turnips and apples 
for the evening meal. The Legrand girls milked the 
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cows and attended to the babies. Mathilde Leger 
was fishing with the smaller boys and some of the 
young soldiers. 

The three women, having decided on their plan of 
action, saw that the captain had a_ substantial 
breakfast. They sat with him by the fire talking and 
encouraging him to tell of his adventures in Quebec. 

Madame Leger fired the opening broadside by 
asking Armand if he knew of any lodgings the 
families might find in Ville Marie or Quebec. When 
he replied that he did not, Madame Legrand asked 
what employment the men could find in the towns. 

“There’s lots of work,’’ he assured them, “‘in 
Quebec especially with the boatyard and the brewery 
and the government offices and the shops.’’ 

“*But what good is that if there’s no place for 
their families to live?’’ Lucie directed a smile at the 
captain. ‘Is there no way you can help?” 

Armand stretched out his legs to the fire, settling 
himself more comfortably against the boulder at his 
back. “‘I'd like to help,”’ he admitted. He took out 
his pipe and filled it. 

Clothilde bent forward and lit a reed taper at the 
fire which she then held to his pipe. 

They all waited for him to go on as the tobacco 
began to burn. He took a long puff. ‘‘Ah, ladies, 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to 
think I could be of some service to you. But you see 
my difficulty. I’m in charge of soldiers. I give 
orders—and I obey them.”’ 

“Of course."’ Madame Leger poured Armand 
another cup of tea. ‘‘But surely you’re not account- 
able on a mission like this one for every hour of 
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every day. Two or three days with the number of 
men you have here would see houses for both 
families—log cabins—erected on Leger land.”’ 

**The intendant of the colony, I believe, has the 
settlers’ interests very much at heart,”’ Lucie pointed 
out. “‘He might commend your initiative in 
helping.”’ ‘ 

Armand shrugged. ‘‘That’s possible.’’ 

Madame Leger was toasting another piece of 
homemade bread for Armand. 

“If there’s anything we can do to make you or 
your men more comfortable,’’ broke in Madame 
Legrand, ‘‘you have only to name it.’’ 

Armand smiled at her. ‘‘I’m very comfortable in- 
deed. I could easily get used to being taken care of 
like this.”’ 

The ladies smiled in return. 

Armand went on. ‘It’s a real pleasure to me to 
have so many lovely girls to talk to. My men enjoy 
your company too. Both my sergeant and my cor- 
poral have said how pleasant it is here.’’ 

The ‘‘girls’’ beamed. 

Lucie thought it very pleasant to have everyone so 
comfortable and complimentary, but she noticed Ar- 
mand hadn’t agreed to anything yet. She looked 
over at Robert, still asleep, unmoving, on the other 
side of the fire. If he were only himself he would 
know how to handle Armand. She sighed. 

Armand took her hand. ‘“‘Don't worry, Lucie, 
give him time.”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘That’s what I keep 
telling myself.’’ She rubbed at the tears. ‘Are you 
going to help Dorothée and Clothilde?”’ 
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“‘A woman’s tears are her most potent weapon.”’ 
Armand was still holding her hand. ‘‘It’s asking a 
lot of me, and of my men.”’ 

Lucie looked closely at him, There was something 
in his tone that made her feel he was hesitating. 

“Just how much would you do for your families, 
ladies?’’ he asked softly. 

The question seemed to take them by surprise. 

“A good deal,’”” Madame Leger assured him. 

““We'd lay down our lives for them.”” Madame 
Legrand was emphatic. 

To Lucie, it suddenly seemed very quiet. The 
children’s voices down by the stream were muted 
here. The cook and his assistants were cutting up a 
huge piece of meat down near the water and the big 
girls had taken the babies there to watch. Lucie 
could hear birds singing and the wind in the trees. 
Her hand was still in Armand’s. 

He kissed it now and released it. ‘“‘And you, 
Lucie?’’ he asked. ‘What are you willing to do for 
your friends?’’ 

“Anything I can.’’ She frowned. ‘‘What are you 
trying to get me to say?”’ 

“Tell us all what we can do,’’ begged Madame 
Leger. “Our children must have a roof over their 
heads before winter comes. You know how cold it 
was earlier on this morning before the sun’s warmth 
found us.” 

Armand put down his pipe and sat with his hands 
together at the fingertips in the shape of a V. “You 
ladies have put me in an awkward position. My men 
must obey any instructions I give them, but my 
Sergeant and corporal are men of some authority 
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and persuasion. | value them both very highly, but 
the North American air seems to lead to feelings of 
independence which would not be found—and cer- 
tainly not tolerated—in older, more established 
regions. You see my problem, ladies?”’ 

They looked at him, not quite understanding 
where this reasoning was going. 

“You mean you'd have to consult them?’ 
Madame Leger put it into words. 

Armand smiled at her. ‘‘I hestitate to put it as 
bluntly as that. Certainly, I must sound them out.”” 
He seemed to pause to think and the three of them 
leaned forward to hear him. ‘‘If there was some sort 
of inducement to win their cooperation—”’ He let 
the words hang in the air. 

**Inducement?’’ Dorothée Leger sighed. ‘‘What 
inducement have we to offer?’’ 

Armand allowed a silence to fall. The three 
women looked at him and looked at each other. 

“Come, come, ladies,’” Armand’s voice was lazy 
and amused, “I think perhaps you understand my 


meaning. 

Dorothée and Clothilde exchanged glances in 
which consternation and doubt mingled. 

Lucie’s gaze fastened on Armand. His expression 
was bland and innocent. ‘‘What are you 
suggesting?’’ she asked softly. 

“I’m suggesting nothing.’’ His denial was quick. 
“*I’m just remarking that it is possible that we can 
work something out between us. Remember my men 
and I sadly miss the companionship of women such 
as yourselves. I’m sure you appreciate that.”’ His 
smile was very open and embraced them all. ‘*You 
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did say you were willing to do a great deal for your 
families."’ 

Two red patches of color stood out on Madame 
Leger’s cheeks. Madame Legrand’s eyes were alight. 
Lucie couldn’t decide whether it was anger or excite- 
ment that lit them. It was very clear to Lucie what 
Armand had in mind—the same thing Phillipe had 
in mind when he encouraged her with her cousin’s 
dresses. But Armand looked so modest and 
unassuming and had approached the subject in such 
a roundabout way that she still had great difficulty 
in believing it. She took another long look at him 
and thought she detected a gleam of amusement in 
his eyes as he added, ‘‘Perhaps you'd like to talk it 
over before you say anything you might regret 
later.’” 

That made Lucie angry clear through, but before 
she could say any of the hot, angry things on the tip 
of her tongue, Madame Leger drew her away toward 
the other end of the fire circle where Robert was 
propped up in the sun. She thought he moved slight- 
ly, but dismissed the thought as Madame Leger’s 
anger exploded. 

‘It’s infamous, insulting; I’ve never heard of such 
a suggestion to respectable married women."’ 
Dorothée’s hands were shaking. 

Lucie put her arm around her. Strange that she 
should be comforting this older woman. “‘It’s the 
way men are.’’ She patted her friend’s shoulder and 
Madame Leger began to cry. Lucie noticed that Ar- 
mand had left the fire and was talking to Victor, the 
cook corporal. 

“Of course, we'll refuse.’’ Clothilde Legrand was 
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emphatic and dry eyed. ‘‘We aren’t the sort of 
women to sell our bodies.” 

“*He’s a devil,’’ exclaimed Lucie, “‘as soft as silk 
and not a word out of place. There’s nothing we 
could report him for—if there was anyone to report 
to. ” 

“A clever devil,’’ Dorothée agreed, drying her 
eyes and straightening her back, ‘‘he knows we'll 
have to do it. We have no choice.”’ 

**You can’t be serious.’’ Clothilde drew away. 
“Our families wouldn’t expect such a sacrifice from 
us.”’ 

“They wouldn’t expect it.’’ Dorothée spoke with 
dignity. ‘‘They won’t ever know about it. We can do 
that much for them as well.’’ She drew the other 
two down and they sat huddled against her. She put 
her arm around Lucie, ‘‘Are you with us in this? 
Think before you answer. Of the three of us you 
have the least reason to fall in with the captain’s 
bargaining.”’ 

“You mean it’s not my children who’ll go 
homeless.’’ Lucie paused. ‘‘That would be the easy 
thing for me to say.”’ 

The other two were watching her, waiting quietly. 
Madame Legrand was biting her lip as though words 
trembled there. 

Lucie took a deep breath. ‘‘I can’t turn my back 
on your children. Besides, if Robert doesn’t come 
around, he becomes one of those children and I 
must either depend on you for shelter or Captain 
Peltier for assistance. I am just as trapped as you 
are.”’ 

**Bien, well said.’’ Dorothée took hold of her 
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hand. ‘‘We will shelter you and your man—I swear 
e.*” 

“And 1,’" agreed Clothilde; ‘‘we’ll stand 
together.’’ 

**There’ll be precious little standing.’’ Madame 
Leger’s voice sounded grim, but then her sense of 
humor overtook her as she heard her own words and 
began to smile. 

The other two giggled hysterically. ‘‘I always say 
the wrong thing,’’ exclaimed Clothilde. ‘‘How do 
you suppose he means to arrange things?’’ She 
sounded almost jovial. ‘‘It’s one for each, isn’t it? 
Which one of us does the captain mean to have?”’ 

Her questions went unanswered for a minute as 
their implications sank in. 

**] think we can assume that he means to have 
Lucie.’’ Dorothée was apologetic. ‘‘One can see that 
from the way he looks at her."’ 

“‘And me?’’ Clothilde was nervously plucking at 
her skirt. 

Dorothée shrugged. Now that the matter was 
decided she was the calm one. ‘“‘Do you have any 
preferences?”’ : 

The two older women went off into gales of 
laughter. Madame Leger wiped the tears from her 
eyes. ‘‘Forgive us,”’ she said to Lucie, “‘the whole 
idea seems funny to us. I can’t believe we're sitting 
here choosing.” 

**I’d never be able to look Victor, the cook, in the 
face again,’’ exclaimed Clothilde. ‘‘You have him, 
Dorothée. I'll have Alponse.’’ She giggled nervous- 
ly. “I’m the right size for him—he said so.”’ 

“I suppose we'll have to tell the captain we 
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agree." Dorothée sighed. ‘‘Let’s do it now, before 
we lose our courage.”’ 

So they reported back to Armand and he con- 
gratulated them on their good sense and their 
generosity. ‘‘What better time than now to begin?” 
he asked. ‘“‘Dorothée—I may call you that, may I 
not?’’ Even now he was charming and unhurried, 
but very much in command. ‘‘Dorothée and Victor 
can use the cave. Clothilde and Alphonse must wait 
since he is out of camp at the moment. But 
remember, Clothilde even though for you it is 
delayed there must be no crying off. The only condi- 
tion for all three of you that I must emphasize is 
that you are willing and welcoming—then the whole 
affair will take care of itself. We will all enjoy it. 
Everyone will be satisfied.”’ 

He was so earnest and so matter-of-fact that 
Lucie nearly pinched herself to see if she was awake. 

He turned to her and smiled. ‘‘Lucie and I will try 
our luck near the waterfall shower. There is plea- 
sant, sunny ground there. Clothilde can stand guard 
here by the fire. The assistant cooks can be safely 
allowed to get on with lunch and see to anything the 
children need.”’ 

It was arranged without fuss, everything falling 
neatly into place. 

Lucie found herself with her fur cloak, a blanket, 
and a towel on the way to the shower. Armand 
would follow her there shortly. She found a grassy 
place to one side of the waterfall just as he had said. 
It was well protected from the view of anyone ap- 
proaching along the path and well sheltered from 
any breeze as well. In fact with the sun shining as it 
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was now, it was very warm there. 

Lucie spread the blanket first and then the cloak 
with the fur uppermost. She took off her moccasins. 
She hadn’t been wearing stockings because she had 
nothing to darn the holes with. 

Armand had said they must be willing and 
welcoming. She took off her deerskin dress and lay 
naked face downward on the fur, letting the sun 
beat down on her back. Some part of her mourned 
that it was not Robert coming to her, but at least 
with Armand there was no need to pretend in- 
nocence—she was not married to him. 

She heard the sound of a footstep on the loose 
stones of the path, and knew it must be Armand. 
He was not wearing his riding boots. She had no- 
ticed that when they had been at the campfire. He 
had moccasins much like her own. 

It was Armand. He smiled down at her. ‘‘I’m glad 
to see you know how to be welcoming to a man.”’ 
He took off his tunic and lay beside her, putting his 
arm around her shoulders. Then he rolled her onto 
her side so that she faced him. 

‘Gorgeous girl,’’ he murmured. One finger slid 
along her hip. ‘‘I’ve wanted to see you like this ever 
since that first glimpse of you at the governor's 
ball.”’ 

He began to kiss her on the tip of her nose, the 
curve of her neck, the tip of her breasts, her elbows, 
and knees. As he kissed her, he whispered, ‘‘How 
beautiful, how lovely, all any man could long for.’’ 
He reached out to a yellow wildflower that grew at 
the edge of the rug and plucked a bloom from it. He 
tucked it behind her ear, ‘‘A pretty blossom for a 
pretty woman.”’ 
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That simple gesture softened Lucie’s anger. She 
made no protest when he undid his waistband and 
slid out of his trousers, but fondled the flower. 

Armand took her in his arms and kissed her full 
on the mouth, his lips pressing hers to open. His 
tongue was between her teeth, tasting her mouth. 

Almost of their own volition her arms tightened 
about him, her hand dropping the flower so that it 
fell on the grass. Her body clung to his. His skin 
was satin smooth against her though she felt the 
muscle within. : 

His hands stroked her thighs and the insides of 
her legs. His lips found one breast and stayed there, 
nibbling and pulling, his tongue moistening the 
nipple. 

The healthy male smell of him was strong in her 
nostrils. Her hands began to explore him. She 
stroked his back and tickled his behind, feeling 
desire mounting in her like a tidal wave. He kissed 
her again on the lips. She rolled on her back and he 
was upon her. 

Her passion matched his. Perhaps it was the 
uncertainties and adventures of the last week, her 
worry over Robert, but she had not expected that 
Armand would rouse her to this pitch. In the limited 
time between decision and action she had only felt 
trapped and resentful that this man would exact 
such intimacy. Now that was forgotten as she cried 
out in pleasure. 

Four times in quick succession he took her, each 
time with greater delight. Then he lay back panting, 
**What a healthy young creature you are.’’ His hand 
lay on her hip. ‘‘What a magnificent body. Let me 
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rest a little and I'll gladly oblige you again.”’ 

“You'll oblige me again?’’ Lucie curled up beside 
him, the sun warm on her skin. ‘‘I thought it was 
the other way around. Besides we only agreed on 
once.”’ 

“It’s still once, my dear,’’ he assured her and put 
his arm firmly against her body. “Don’t think 
you're going to get away yet.”” 

“*But someone might come,’’ she objected. 

**Nonsense.”” He laughed at her. ‘‘Clothilde will 
see they don’t. Be quiet, woman, I’m resting, 
gathering my strength.’’ He cupped his hand around 
her breast and held it there. 

Lucie was quiet, her objections stilled. The noise 
of the waterfall just a little distance away was very 
regular and soothing. She saw the bee buzzing from 
flower to flower and a spider spinning its web in the 
sunshine on an overhanging branch. It was very 
peaceful, very warm. She drowsed there in the sun- 
shine, drinking in the scent of the pine trees borne 
on the wind to her. Time had stopped still. It 
seemed of little importance to her that lunch would 
soon be ready and she would have to go back and 
face the others. She was in that euphoric state of 
mind when only good things can happen and the or- 
dinary cares and worries are banished from con- 
sideration. She plucked a flower from the patch of 
wild daisies growing within reach of her hand and 
pulled the petals out, scattering them on Armand’s 
body. They looked so pretty against his skin that she 
plucked another, and another. He slept on. 

She brushed the petals aside by blowing on them. 
He half-woke and gathered her body to his. 
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As they lay there their hands began to pat and 
stroke and desire woke in them again. She ran from 
him toward the waterfall and he caught her on one 
of the rocks and sat dangling his legs into the water, 
holding her on his lap. She could feel the spray from 
the water cold on her back, but she clung to him, 
exultant as he thrust deep into her. 

When they finished, she kissed him and slid from 
his grasp into the waterfall. The shock of the cold 
water made her gasp, but she washed all over while 
he watched her. He helped her towel herself dry. She 
put on her dress and sat on a rock to dry her hair, 
spreading it out to the sun. 

Then he showered and dressed and helped her 
braid her hair into a long plait which he tied around 
her head like a coronet. ‘‘Beautiful Lucie of the 
glowing tawny hair—my spicy brown girl,’’ he called 
her, and held her to him for a last long kiss. “‘Once 
won't be enough for us,’” he whispered. ‘“‘You set 
up a fever in a man, a fever that only more can 
quench."’ He picked up the yellow flower he had 
given her and braided it in her hair. 

She pulled away from him. ‘“‘I’m married to 
Robert,”’ she told him. ‘Besides you'll be starting 
on the building tomorrow, won’t you?”’ 

Almost like antagonists, they exchanged a long 
look. 

“The building will start tomorrow,’’ he agreed. 
‘But I shall want more, more of you.’’ 

“That wasn’t part of the bargain.’’ Lucie felt 
trapped. 

“The bargaining was before | knew what you 
were like.’ He still held her in the circle of his arms. 
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“‘Don’t deny that you feel it too.’’ 

Lucie wanted to deny it. She knew full well this 
man excited her, roused her, made her want more of 
him. But she knew too that to have a continuing 
relation with him could only lead to disaster. ‘*I’m 
married,’’ she said. ‘‘There’s no way we can change 
that.’’ 

“I wonder if you could change being married, if 
you would—no don't answer. I don’t want to 
know.” He pulled her close and kissed her demand- 
ingly, savagely. 

She pulled away, her lips bruised, and ran down 
the path away from him back to the fire and the 
cave and other people, back to Robert. 

At the foot of the path, Dorothée and Clothilde 
were waiting for her. 

**How was it?’’ asked Dorothée. 

**You were gone a long time,’’ said Clothilde. 

**] had a shower and had to dry my hair,”’ Lucie 
replied to Clothilde. She didn’t know how to reply 
to Dorothée. 

“You did that in front of him?’’ Clothilde was 
scandalized. That seemed to shock her more than 
anything that had happened today. 

“*He was asleep.’’ Lucie was quick to sense her 
disapproval. y 

**But how was it?’’ repeated Dorothée. ‘‘Was he 
gentle with you?”’ 

**Gentle?’’ Lucie still didn’t know how to answer. 
She sighed. ‘‘Yes, he was gentle. And how was it 
with you?” 

There was a softness about Dorothée, a dewy look 
to her eyes. ‘‘He was sweet,’’ she said, ‘so nice to 
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me—so much the gentleman.’’ She smiled. ‘‘They 
have a lonely life, these soldiers."’ She looked like a 
girl. 

She’s younger than me, thought Lucie, and more 
trusting. She hugged Dorothée. ‘*They start building 
tomorrow,”’ was all she said. : 

Clothilde frowned at them. ‘‘It’s all right for you 
two—it’s behind you—but I have it still to do.”’ 

Dorothée found this very amusing and began to 
laugh. ‘*You’ll be all right,’’ she assured her friend. 

Lucie left them together and went toward the fire. 
Mathilde was just coming up from the stream with a 
string of fish. She stopped by Robert and began to 
talk to him, telling him of the day's catch because 
she never passed him by. 

**He has opened his eyes,’’ she screamed at Lucie, 
**come quick, come quick."’ 

Lucie ran to them. Robert’s eyes were open. She 
smiled and dropped to her knees beside him. 
**You've come back.”’ 

“I’ve come back,’” he agreed. ‘*Your hair's dif- 
ferent.’’ He reached out a hand to it. ‘It’s still 
damp. You’ve washed it.’’ He pulled the flower out 
and held it in his hand. 

Lucie had the strangest feeling that he knew all 
about it—but how could he? Somehow the level 
look he directed at her made her want to blush for 
shame. 

Mathilde had run to her mother with the news and 
now they all surrounded Robert, laughing and talk- 
ing and touching him, and Lucie shrugged that mo- 
ment away from her. She went to fetch soup and 
bread. She came back and offered them to Robert. 
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He wolfed the bread and drank the soup holding the 
bowl himself. Then he asked for meat. ‘‘I think I'll 
get up later,’’ he announced. 

Armand must have come down the path from the 
waterfall without being noticed because now he was 
part of the group surrounding Robert. ‘‘Wait till 
after lunch,’’ he suggested. ‘‘It is good to have you 
back."" He put his hand on Robert’s shoulder. 
“*Everyone is safe. You got them all out. Well done, 
Robert.”’ 

He didn’t seem to notice that Robert shrugged his 
hand away—but Lucie did. 

Corporal Victor shouted that lunch was ready and 
they made a happy meal of it. Robert had some rab- 
bit and fish and tea. He was bright and cheerful and 
talked to them all. He wanted to know where Little 
Bear was and how his wound did. 

After they had eaten, he insisted that he could get 
up and walk. Lucie and Mathilde got him on his 
feet, but he only took a step or two, then com- 
plained that his legs felt rubbery and sat down for a 
while. He slept then for an hour and when he woke 
he managed to stand on his own and take a few 
steps. 

When Little Bear returned with the patrol, Robert 
was on his feet, Lucie standing by to see he didn’t 
fall. 

“Little Bear is glad to see Deerskin restored to his 
woman,"* was the Indian’s greeting. 

Robert was more effusive. He put his arm on 
Little Bear’s shoulder. “‘I know I owe you my life, 
brother Bear.’’ 

“The spirits willed it,’’ was all the Indian said. ‘‘It 
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was Deerskin who carried Little Bear to safety. His 
brother does not forget.’’ 

Nothing further was said between the two of 
them, but it was obvious to Lucie that each 
understood the other very well. She wished that she 
and Robert shared the same ease of communication 
for though he seemed willing to let her help him he 
appeared to have nothing to say to her. Everything 
she said to him, he heard and answered, but had 
nothing to add. It wasn’t like that when Mathilde 
talked to him for she could hear the two of them 
chattering and laughing every time she went away 
from the fire. Even now, when she brought him a 
cup of tea, he was telling the girl something. She 
stopped to listen; perhaps it would give her a clue to 


~ his frame of mind. 


“It was strange,’’ Robert said; ‘‘Il could hear 
everything that went on around me—lI heard you 
ordering the Legrand girls to take the babies for a 
walk when you wanted to talk to that young soldier, 
the one you call Max.’’ 

Mathilde grinned at him. ‘“‘You should see the 
way he catches fish and climbs trees—and they’re 
very silly girls anyway. But could you really hear 
everything? I thought you could—that’s why I kept 
talking to you. So did Lucie, but, she didn’t believe 
you could know what was going on.”’ 

Robert Idoked up at Lucie. ‘‘] know everything 
that went on.”’ His eyes held hers and the cup of tea 
trembled in her hand and spilled over. Mathilde 
laughed and said she would hold it if Lucie couldn't. 
Lucie turned and walked away. Robert knew 
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Lucie wanted to escape, to hide herself. As a child 
she had been terrified of thunderstorms and had 
often hidden under her mother’s bed or in the cup- 
board under the stairs. Now she wanted to do exact- 
ly that—hide till the storm was over. 

She went toward the cave. Armand and the 
sergeant were deep in conversation near the entrance 
and she hoped to skirt around them. When Armand 
saw her he stopped her. He told her that Alphonse 
and Madame Legrand were going into the second 
cave and she must keep watch so they weren't 
disturbed while he talked to Monsieur Legrand and 
Monsieur Leger. 

Clothilde and Alphonse led the way into the sleep- 
ing cave; She watched as they went down the narrow 
passage to the inner cavern where they had spent the 
first night after their escape; then she sat down to 
wait. 

Lucie had longed for a dark place to hide, but 
now she was there she would have given anything to 
escape, to get away from her own thoughts and guilt 
and shame. If only Robert had recovered con- 
sciousness yesterday, if only she and Clothilde and 
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Dorothée hadn't taken matters into their own 
hands, if only Robert hadn’t overheard it all. She 
sat with her head in her hands, going over and over 
the same futile ifs. How was she to face Robert, 
what could she say to him when he knew she had 
given herself to Armand? 

Why had he looked at her in such anguish, hurt 
and accusing? He must know she had done it for 
him as well as for the children. She knew he was 
jealous and possessive, but surely he could under- 
stand her reasons. Why was it, she asked herself, 
that when all men seemed interested and eager to 
_ bed any woman, every man judged his own woman 

so harshly and expected her only to want him and to 
have union with him? If what the Indian said was 
true, Little Bear's people were more tolerant, more 
understanding, kinder about human desires and 
frailties. 

A long time went by. No one came into the cave. 
The girl could hear the shouts of the playing 
children in the far distance. She heard a cow moo. 
She supposed Armand was keeping the men busy 
talking about plans for the rebuilding. She wondered 
how Clothilde and Alphonse were faring. And that 
led to a reliving of her tryst with the captain at the 
waterfall. In spite of herself, that brought a glow of 
satisfaction and pleasure. But how was she to ward 
off further relations with Armand? 

The whole situation went around and around in 
her head again. All she could do would be to go 
back and face them both and pretend for the sake of 
the settlers’ families that nothing had happened. 

By the time Clothilde emerged from the tunnel, 
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Lucie’s spirits were at a very low ebb. Even in the 
darkness of the cave, she could see Clothilde was 
beaming. That was the last thing she had expected. 
There was a positive buoyancy about the other 
woman’s walk and a gleam in her eyes. 

**He’s wonderful,’ she told Lucie breathlessly. ‘‘I 
feel like a girl again—young, attractive, appreciated. 
I had no idea it could be like this.’’ She giggled ner- 
vously. ‘‘Is that very wrong of me? How shall I face 
them out there?’’ She took Lucie’s hands. ‘‘Come 
out with me and I'll go up to the waterfall and 
wash. Where shall I say I’ve been?”’ 

**We'll both say we were showing the sergeant the 
inner cavern as he wanted to see it.’’ Lucie couldn’t 
see anything to worry about in that. 

As it happened, no one seemed remotely in- 
terested in them when they reappeared. Madame 
Leger was calling the children for their meal, the 
men were still deep in conversation. Mathilde and 
the young soldier Max were helping Robert to walk. 
It was peaceful and ordinary. The meal was ready. 

Lucie decided to feed Daily Bread herself when 
the baby reached out her arms to her and called, 
“‘Mum, mum.’’ Claudine Legrand handed her over 
reluctantly. 

They all sat around the fire eating fish, turnips, 
and baked apples, and drinking tea while they talked 
about the house-building bee tomorrow and how 
many axes they could muster for cutting trees. 

The patrol reported they had found no traces of 
Indians in the vicinity and felt reasonably sure of 
safety. 

Madame Leger sat beside her husband, animated 
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and pleased, and no one, Lucie reflected, would ever 
have guessed that this morning she had lain in 
another man’s arms and described him as a 
gentleman. Madame Legrand was not quite so com- 
posed. She kept darting little longing glances at 
Alphonse when she thought he wasn’t looking. 
Lucie noticed, but no one else remarked on it. Cer- 
tainly Monsieur Legrand appeared oblivious. 
Perhaps older women were considered so unin- 
teresting that even their own husbands couldn’t con- 
ceive of them as being attractive to other men. Lucie 
sighed and wondered if she would be like that one 


Robert had Mathilde on one side of him and Max 
on the other. They kept plying him with more food 
and tea and he seemed very content. Lucie managed 
to eat some fish and a baked apple, but her appetite 
had deserted her. Victor, the cook corporal came 
and sat beside her. 

**You’re very quiet tonight, Miss Lucie,’’ he said. 
**1 would have thought with your husband restored 
to you that you’d be beside yourself with 
happiness.’” 

Lucie’s eyes brimmed with tears. ‘‘He knows,” 
she whispered. ‘‘He heard everything.” 

“That's terrible,’ exclaimed Victor. “‘l am 
sorry.’’ He was clearly worried. ‘‘Are you sure?”’ 

Lucie nodded. ‘‘He said so. I haven't told anyone 
else.”’ 

**Will he?’’ Victor hesitated to ask it, and was un- 
comfortable and ill at ease. 

Lucie shrugged. ‘‘I don’t think so. Who is there 
to tell? He’s in no condition to argue with 
Armand.”’ 
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“I'll tell the captain,”’ offered Victor. “‘I think he 
should know.”’ He tickled Daily Bread’s chin and 
she smiled at him. Lucie didn’t feel like smiling. It 
was apparent to her that Victor was making an ex- 
cuse to get away. She watched him working his way 
slowly over to Armand. I don’t see how that’s going 
to do any good, she thought miserably. I shouldn't 
have said anything. 

Indeed whatever Victor said to the captain didn’t 
produce any sort of apparent result. Armand didn’t 
go near Robert and he certainly didn’t come to her. 

Robert had fallen asleep again and Lucie asked 
Max and one of the other soldiers to carry him into 
the cave. When she herself came to bed he was still 
sleeping so she covered him as uspal with her cape 
and lay down close beside him. He did not move. In 
the morning when she woke he was already up and 
talking to Little Bear at the campfire. 

After breakfast Robert told Lucie he was going 
with the other men to start work clearing the Leger 
property. She protested that he wasn't well enough 
and he replied that he was the best judge of that. 
The matter was settled. He went with the men, 
mounted one of the horses when they set off. Ar- 
mand went, too, as did Alphonse. They took all the 
knives and tomahawks and sharp tools they could 
find. 

Victor and four soldiers and all the women and 
girls stayed at the cave site. Little Bear and one of 
the other Indians went hunting for fresh meat for 
the evening meal. 

Clothilde mooned about all day wearing a silly 
smile. Dorothée was short tempered, the girls bored 
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with all the boys and men away. Lucie was worried 
and depressed. 

Shortly after lunch, a very silent meal, the hunting 
party brought back a deer and three turkeys. Little 
Bear and Victor had a slight difference about how 
turkeys should be cooked. Victor wanted to turn 
them on a spit and Little Bear to bake them under 
the fire. Madame Leger made peace between the two 
of them. One turkey was baked in the oven they us- 
ed for the bread, one in the ashes and the other 
done on a spit. Victor boiled root vegetables for all. 

It was dark when the men returned from the other 
site and they rode into camp tired and very hungry, 
saying tomorrow they would all move there. 

Robert looked gray with exhaustion. 

“Stop fussing over me,”’ he told Lucie very short- 
ly. ‘Fetch me some turkey.’’ He sat down and let 
her wait on him. He looked a little better when he 
had eaten, but fell asleep almost immediately. Once 
again she had him carried into the cave. Then she 
went back to the fire to hear how all the burned 
blackened wood had been cleared away and trees 
felled for the new cabins. Very early in the morning, 
they would leave here and all would work with a 
will. 

When Lucie joined Robert for the night he was 
tightly wrapped in his own blanket and she wrapped 
herself in her cloak and slept a little distance from 
him, not touching him. She missed the comfort of 
his body beside her in the dark and spent a restless 
night, telling herself she would have to grow ac- 
customed to his indifference. The thought that the 
children would have a roof over their heads this 
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winter was her only consolation. 

The next day’s move from one site to the other 
was a major undertaking. Lucie couldn’t believe 
there was so much to move. Two of the soldiers 
were detailed to drive the cows there. The rest had 
to take a passenger on each of the horses. Armand 
took Lucie with Little Daily Bread strapped to her 
back. She wasn’t used to riding horseback and hung 
on to the captain. Robert behind Max looked at her 
without expression and rode close behind. 

Armand appeared not to notice. ‘Tell me about 
the voyage here on the boat,’’ he told her. ‘‘I like to 
hear you talk.”” 

So she told him about L’Hirondelle and how 
sometimes they had thought they would never reach 
Quebec, and she told him about Lisbon. ‘‘That’s 
where I bought my fan.” 

**The one you had at the ball? I knew it was a 
good one. And the mantilla—did you get it there as 
well?’’ he wanted to know. Yesterday might never 
have been—or the day before. 

Lucie forgot her worries and found it was fun tell- 
ing Armand about Angeline’s bargaining and the 
things they had seen in the port. He had been to 
Lisbon too and to Germany and the Low Countries 
and he had a natural gift for observing and describ- 
ing. 

“Has Robert been to some of these places too?"’ 
she asked. 

“Yes, of course, but I talk, whereas you'll have to 
ask him,” 

Lucie reflected that that was a basic difference 
between them. Well, she would ask Robert about his 
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travels if he would only speak to her again. 

“The barn is shored up,”’ said Armand. ‘*We did 
that yesterday. Alphonse and Robert know a great 
deal about building. They directed the men. That’s 
where the women and children will be sleeping 
tonight.”” 

By the time they had arrived at the Leger proper- 
ty, Lucie had some idea of what she would see, but 
all the same she was surprised at how much had 
been accomplished already. Armand showed her 
what had to be done now. 

The sills of the first cabin had been laid the 
previous day and now six of the soldiers were busy 
building up the walls. In effect, the two main logs 
had been laid horizontally in trenches scooped out 
of the ground so that they were nearly flush with it 
and had been notched near each end for the logs 
which were now being placed at right angles there. 
The men at first fitted them into position, but as the 
four walls rose, and they did very quickly, the logs 
had to be lifted higher and higher. . 

‘But there are chinks between the logs,’’ Lucie 
protested, ‘‘and it’s all solid. Where are the doors 
and windows?”’ ‘ 

Armand laughed at her puzzled expression. 
“They'll fill the cracks with chips of wood and mud 
and cut the space for the door presently. Wait till 
you see them build the fireplace and chimney.” 

The sergeant was in charge of this cabin and 
Robert was directing another group on the other 
side of the barn. They had cleared the underbrush 
and were digging the shallow parallel trenches in the 
earth. 
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By lunchtime the first cabin was completed to 
roof level and the second was halfway up. 

Lunch was fresh-caught fish from the stream and 
apple pie from apples stored in the barn. The Legers 
were eager to provide something special for the 
soldiers. Robert, Mathilde, Armand, and Lucie ate 
together using tree stumps for tables and chairs. 
Both the babies were with Dorothée. 

“I’m really pleased you’re better,’’ Mathilde told 
Robert. “‘Are you sure you’re not doing too much 
today?”’ 

The youngster was so appealing and so like her 
mother, Dorothée, that Lucie could take no offence, 
even though she felt that was the question she 
herself should have asked in that tone of solicitude. 

Robert winked at Mathilde. “‘I’m perfectly fit, 
thank you, and you, mademoiselle, how are you?’’ 

Mathilde giggled. ‘‘It doesn’t suit you to be so 
polite. You sound like Captain Peltier.’’ 

“*Well, he’s very popular with the ladies, isn’t 
he?"’ Robert’s tone was bland, but his glance was 
directed at Lucie and Armand. 

“*I like you better,’’ Mathilde declared. 

To Lucie that was obvious, but Armand exclaim- 
ed, “Why am I not popular with you, Mademoiselle 
Mathilde? Am I too old for you?’’ 

“I’m twelve,”’ the girl seemed to be considering. 
*“*How old are you? Thirty? That's eighteen yéars 
difference.”’ 

“I can see it won’t do,”’ Armand remarked. “‘It 
will be too long before you grow up.”’ 

Mathilde flashed a smile at him. ‘‘In five years I'll 
be as old as Lucie and Robert is ten years older than 
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her. But I don’t think you’d suit me, anyhow.”’ 

“Why not?’’ Armand was piqued. 

“I don’t suppose you'd go fishing with me or 
milk the cow if I was tired or mind the babies. 
Robert would, but not you.”’ 

Mathilde was so grown up and reasonable in her 
assessment that Lucie’s breath was taken away. 
Mathilde was only a child, but in many ways she 
was a woman. 

‘And what if you loved me in spite of my short- 
comings?’’ Mathilde now interested Armand. 

“Il wouldn’t.’’ Mathilde was positive. 

**But suppose you were a king’s girl like Lucie 
and I marched into the marriage hall and asked for 
your hand. What then?’’ Armand’s eyes were 
sparkling. He looked very boyish. 

**You’re nice when you smile.’’ Mathilde was en- 
joying herself. ‘‘I’d probably feel good because you 
asked me, but I’d see if there was anyone else after 
me. After all, Lucie had three.’’ 

“One was fat,’’ Robert put in. 

“‘And one was oily,’’ Lucie added, ‘‘and rich—he 
said I could have satins and furs.’’ 

**Did he?’’ Robert drawled. ‘‘And you turned him 
down?”’ 

**You know I did.’’ Lucie didn’t like the way he’d 
said that. ‘‘But I met him at the ball again.”’ 

*‘Did he make any more promises?’’ Robert had 
stopped eating. This duel was now between Robert 
and Lucie. 

**Yes. Yes, he did.’’ 

**What sort of promises?’’ 

**I don’t think you want to know.’’ What Lucie 
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meant was she didn’t want to tell him. She recoiled 
in her own mind against what had been said and the 
way it had been said. 

“Tell me,"’ Robert demanded. 

aid | can’t.’’ 

“I want to know.”’ 

“He said I might change my mind about him 
when I found myself in Ville Marie without a hus- 
band.’’ Lucie felt as if this had been dragged from 
her. 

“Did he now? And what did you say to that?’’ 

**I got away from him as fast as I could.”’ 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me? I'd have knocked his 
teeth in.’’ Robert looked and sounded angry. 
Perhaps he did care for her a little after all, but his 
next words dispelled that hope. ‘‘I won't have Jean 
Claude interfering with my wife.”’ 

So, she was just a possession to him. That was all. 
He could go off and leave her in Ville Marie to fend 
for herself, but no one else could have her. She felt 
anger stirring and flaring in her. It was strange then 
if he would have attacked Jean Claude that he was 
sitting here with Armand and never a cross word 
between them. It wasn’t that she wanted to see them 
fighting, but it was unnatural somehow that they 
should eat lunch together so calmly. 

“Lucie looks like she’s going to explode,’’ ex- 
claimed Mathilde. ‘“‘What did Robert say to make 
her so angry?’’ She sounded genuinely puzzled. ‘‘Do 
you know, Captain Peltier?’’ 

**Sh-hh,’” he whispered. Then he smiled at Lucie. 
“Jean Claude isn’t the only one who can provide 
you with satin and furs. Robert can do the same—if 
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he has a mind to. You haven't seen his land yet. He 
has five hundred acres at Chambly, on the river, a 
gift from the king for his services in the colony. 
Haven’t you told Lucie about that?’’ 

**No.”” Robert was short. 

*“*Strange.’” Armand’s eyebrows rose. ‘‘Nor about 
your house in Ville Marie?’’ 

**Not yet.” 

“*What’s the house like, Robert?’’ Lucie wanted 
to know all about it. 

**My sister’s husband has a furniture and fur 
business—the furs are what I do. There’s a shop and 
we wanted someone on the property for security 


‘really so I built a house on the land at the back. 


Sergeant Alphonse helped me.’’ Robert stopped as 
though that said it all. 

**But what’s it like?’’ Lucie was curious. 

“*It has stone foundations, but it’s log cabin con- 
Struction like these we’re putting up today.’’ Once 
again he seemed to have finished with his descrip- 
tion. 

**Tell her more than that,”’ suggested Armand. 

**‘What more is there to tell? It has four rooms 
and a place for storing wood at the side.”’ 

Armand looked at Robert in surprise. ‘*You don’t. 
have any idea about women and their curiosity, do 
you? I’ll describe it to her.’ He turned to Lucie. 
“It’s a very pleasant house, big main room with a - 
fireplace, good kitchen. It’s much more finished 
than these cabins will be—Robert has put in a hard- 
wood floor and some of his brother-in-law’s com- 
fortable chairs. Anne-Marie, his sister, has made 
curtains and covers. There’s a splendid bed—but 
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perhaps he wants to surprise you with its opulence.’’ 

“Yes, perhaps he did,’’ Robert agreed drily. 

“*A real bed?’’ Mathilde was listening large eyed. 
*“*We just have straw mattresses. Can I come and 
visit you sometime?”’ 

**Yes, I expect so.’’ Lucie brushed that aside and 
talked to Robert. ‘I would have liked you to tell me 
before.”” 

Robert’s expression revealed nothing of his 
thoughts. 

Mathilde was looking at Robert too. “‘But you 
said you were going fur trading. Does that mean 
you’re going to leave your lovely little house with 
Lucie there by herself? She won't have anyone to 
talk to except little Daily Bread.’’ The girl was ac- 
cusing. 

**Anne-Marie and Henri live close by and Lucie 
will make friends,’’ Robert was quick to point out. 

“Friends like that restaurant man you mean?’’ 
The girl was scornful. ‘‘And I said I liked you better 
than Armand because you’d mind the baby—I was 
wrong, wasn’t I?’ Mathilde linked her arm through 
Lucie’s. 

Robert shrugged. 

Lucie kept quiet. They might have been discussing 
someone else. She was so unsure of her position 
with Robert that she didn’t even venture to suggest 
that she would rather have her husband with her. If 
he wasn't able to talk to her and take her into his 
confidence about his house and his plans, perhaps it 
would be better for him to go fur trading. A lump 
rose in her throat, choking her. This wasn’t the way 
she had meant her marriage to turn out. She had 
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travelled three thousand miles to have a home of her 
own and a man of her own and it looked as though 
she couldn’t have both. 

Armand offered Robert free advice. “‘If I were 
Robert, I don’t think I'd go fur trading and leave 
the field to Jean Claude.’’ 

Robert directed a long level glance at Armand. 
“‘Not only Jean Claude I fancy.”’ 

Lucie watched the two men. Robert is telling Ar- 
mand that he knows about him. And he’s also tell- 
ing him what he thinks of me. That’s clear enough. 
She rose to her feet, hurt and angry. ‘‘I’m going to 
see how Daily Bread is,’’ she announced and left 
them. Mathilde ran after her. They went to see 
Dorothée and Clothilde. 

Clothilde was telling Mme. Leger that she was go- 
ing to have herbs and flowers in her garden and her 
husband would have a field of hemp as well as 
potatoes. 

Dorothée saw her daughter and asked her if it 
wouldn’t be nice to have neighbors, girls her own 
age to do things with. 

Mathilde stopped to talk about it, but Lucie 
waved and passed by. She went to watch the work 
on the Leger house. The walls were up now and the 
soldiers were roofing it. They used straight boards 
cut lengthwise from the centers of logs and they then 
nailed these into place. With the tools at their 
disposal this was a tedious job for they had to use 
wooden pegs. Monsieur Legrand began the chimney 
and fireplace. The construction of this was a con- 
siderable surprise to Lucie for he began, with the 
help of some of the boys, to clear a space outside by 
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the side of the cabin wall. He made a paste of clay 
and mud and set the boys to gathering stones. Then, 
with the stones and clay, he began to build a 
chimney structure outside the wall and butting on to 
it. He built this the total height of the wall. It was a 
pleasure to watch him and Monsieur Leger at work 
for they were craftsmen. 

As she stood watching the men, it occurred to 
Lucie that Louis would have enjoyed this whole pro- 
ject, but she brushed the thought aside. Louis was 
no part of her life now. It seemed strange to her that 
she had ever thought he would be. 

When the outside stonework of the chimney was 
completed, Monsieur Leger cut away from the inside 
a rectangle in the wall. Now there was hearth space. 
He put one green wood support on either side of 
this and a shelf on top of these supports—this was 
the mantel shelf. 

By the end of the day the first cabin was pretty 
well complete. The girls cleared the floor space in- 
side of wood chips and building debris. Tomorrow 
the men would lay a floor and roof the other 
cabin—the one Robert had been working on. Lucie 
went to inspect it and Robert seemed pleased to see 
her. 
Because of the lay of the land, this cabin was 
more square and faced a different way. Robert told 
her that Monsieur Legrand planned to add a further 
section to it at right angles to the first. Lucie began 
to see why the two families were building here. The 
whole compound of houses and barns would make it 
almost impregnable with that rock wall at the back 
and so many to defend it. She was quick to compli- 
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ment him on his work. She was pleased too that he 
was speaking to her. 

Everyone was tired that night since all had worked 
until dusk and they wasted no time settling down to 
sleep. Armand allotted places and Lucie and Robert 
slept in the barn -with the other families while the 
soldiers shared the first cabin. It had turned much 
colder with the coming of night and Lucie was glad 
to be close to Robert for warmth. The cows were 
tethered outside. 

During the night there was fearful commotion 
outside. Lucie thought it must be another attack. 
Robert sprang up and came back laughing. ‘*You 
won't believe it,’’ he told the fearful women and 
children; ‘‘the ox has wandered back and is trying to 
get into the barn. The sentries couldn’t hold him.”’ 

They all settled down to sleep again and Lucie 
dreamed she was outside Robert’s cabin, trying to 
get in. She was crying and moaning and he had 
bolted the door against her. She woke with tears wet 
on her face and Robert holding her, saying, ‘*Lucie, 
Lucie, you’re safe, don’t cry.”” 

She relaxed in his arms. It was good to be held 
like this. If only it could be like this always. She 
wiped the tears away and said it was a nightmare 
and he released her. 

**] don’t wonder if you have a nightmare. You've 
lived through an Indian attack. I expect that ox 
returning made you live it again in your dream.”’ 

Lucie didn’t contradict him, but it wasn’t an In- 
dian attack she feared so much as being shut out of 
his life. She longed to tell him so, but some of the 
others had perhaps been wakened by her cries and 
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were listening. She didn’t know what Robert would 
say. Bad enough if he rejected her, but with an au- 
dience listening in . . . no, she wouldn’t say it. She 
needed to be alone with him. She settled back to 
sleep again. 


In the morning they were all up with the sun. One 
party began by roofing the second cabin while the 
other put the floor in the first. For this, logs were 
split lengthwise in two and the middle wood 
smoothed down with knives, then the log part was 
grooved into the existing earth floor. The boys and 
girls were busy filling in the cracks between the logs 
in the walls with wood chips and mud. In fact, Lucie 
herself was overseer for this. 

By lunchtime the walls of the bedroom and kit- 
chen extension at the back of the Legers’ house were 
complete and the roof structure was in place. The 
Legrands’ main cabin was roofed and the fireplace 
and doors were undergoing construction. 

Two of the soldiers had gone hunting that morn- 
ing and came back to report that they had not only 
killed two deer but had found twelve or fifteen of 
the settlers’ chickens roosting not far away. That 
was good news indeed and Madame Leger and the 
Legrand girls set out after lunch to lure them back. 
The soldiers took some horses to bring back the 
deer. 

In the middle of the afternoon Robert sought out 
Lucie and said, ‘‘We leave tomorrow morning.”” 

**Leave for where?’’ She stopped, with mud in her 


“For Ville Marie, of course, but first of all to find 
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the canoe."’ 

The mud squeezed through her fingers. ‘‘You 
mean we're going back?"’ 

‘It’s all right. We’re not walking. We're going 
with the army on horseback.”’ 

Lucie knew she should be pleased, but she wasn’t. 
‘‘We’re not finished here,’’ she protested. 

“Wash the mud off your hands,”’ he directed, 
*tand come and have a look.”’ 

She went to the stream and cleaned the mud 
away. Robert took her hand in his and led her to a 
stump from which they could see both houses. 

‘*Have a look.”’ 

Lucie did and saw the extensions of both cabins 
were roofed. Both families had adequate shelter. 

“‘They can finish anything that’s not done by sun- 
down for themselves,’’ Robert was leaning back 
watching her expression. 

**Yes, 1 suppose they can. Do you know, I was 
enjoying it. It’s very satisfying to build a house isn’t 
it?’’ she asked him shyly. 

“You keep surprising me. I’ve never known a girl 
who liked building.’ He had pulled up a piece of 
grass and was now blowing on it and producing a 
plaintive whistle. 

**Well, you enjoyed it. Why shouldn’t 1?” 

He smiled at that and his face looked so alive that 
Luice caught her breath. He was a handsome man. 
*“*Will you be glad to leave?’’ she asked. 

“It’s time we were getting on. We want to reach 
Ville Marie before the weather breaks."’ 

That didn’t exactly answer her question. 

“It will be perfectly safe now,’’ he continued. ‘‘It 
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was probably only the one war party and they lost 
sO many that they won’t be bothering us.”’ 

Someone called to Robert to come and help finish 
and he went back to work. But Lucie couldn’t settle 
to daubing mud. She realized it was good-bye to all 
these friends and she went to find Dorothée. She 
knew she had come back with the chickens for she 
had seen her shooing them before her. 

**She’s in the stream with the babies,’* Monsieur 
Leger told her. 

So Lucie followed the stream and where it bent 
back on itself past the side of the house she saw 
Dorothée with Corporal Victor. They were paddling 
in the stream with little Albert and Daily Bread. 
They seemed so at home with each other, laughing 
and showing the two babies how to swim. 

“I'd like a boy like you,”’ Lucie heard Victor say 
to Albert. They were quite oblivious of the girl’s 
presence. 

Dorothée smiled, “‘Perhaps you'll have one one 
day.” 

Lucie stood still. Was this just the sort of com- 
ment any kind woman might make or did Dorothée 
mean something more? For the first time, it occur- 
red to the watching girl that all of them might have 
babies other than their husbands’ due to this house 
building. It could happen that Armand and 
herself—she pushed that thought away. 

Dorothée and Victor’s hands touched and his 
hand closed over the woman’s. Then he caught sight 
of Lucie and moved away. 

Lucie kicked off her moccasins and went into the 
water which was very shallow here. ‘‘Robert and I 
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are going tomorrow,”’ she told Madame Leger. She 
tickled Daily Bread. ‘‘I guess Albert will miss you.”” 
Albert, hearing his name, smiled at her. 

**So soon?’’ asked Dorothée. ‘‘Of course, you'll 
leave with the army. I wish you could stay.’’ She 
hugged Lucie. ‘‘You're like one of my own—except 
you know things about me that my own don’t 
know.’’ She looked happy and content that that 
should be so. 

“‘Where’s Clothilde?’’ asked Lucie, feeling that 
once she had said she was leaving there wasn’t much 
more to say. 

**In the barn. Alphonse is helping her pen the 
chickens.”’ Victor chuckled. 

Lucie’s eyes met Dorothée’s, she was almost sure 
Dorothée winked at her. Whatever had they started? 
Lucie asked herself. Clothilde had been following 
Alphonse about all day. She supposed they wanted a 
private time to say good-by—as Victor and 
Dorothée seemed to. Lucie dried her feet and went 
back to daubing clay into the cracks. 

When Armand came to inspect the house and 
stayed to talk she was not surprised. He put his 
hand on her shoulder. ‘‘I must see you before we 
go.” 

“*You’re seeing me now,"’ she told him. Down 
here by the side of the cabin they were out of sight 
of anyone. 

“I want you alone. The very thought of you is 
driving me mad.’’ He bent down to inspect a crack 
between the logs and kissed her neck. ‘‘Some of 
these logs are too green—they'll shrink. Still, mud’s 
plentiful.”’ 
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Lucie giggled. The way one comment had fol- 
lowed the other amused her. But his kiss was a gen- 
tle caress. She found it oddly moving. 

**Meet me somewhere where they aren't all watch- 
ing,”’ he pleaded. 

*“‘No one’s watching here,”’ she answered. 

“There are eyes everywhere,”’ he told her. He 
rubbed some mud onto his finger and placed it in a 
crack. 

“Robert knows all about us,’’ she told him, ‘‘and 
I’m not going to risk making him angry again now 
that he’s talking to me.’’ She moved to another 
crack. 

He followed her. ‘‘Yes, but we can surely manage 
a few minutes to say good-by on our own.”’ 

“Why? Good-bys are better said in public.’ Lucie 
moved away again. 

And again Armand followed. ‘‘Just ten minutes 
to hold you again in my arms and tell you how 
beautiful you are.’’ His voice was low, ‘Robert will 
have you for the rest of his life. Please, Lucie, I only 
ask for ten minutes—it’s not much to ask.” 

She shook her head. “‘It’s safer to say good-by 
here and now.”’ She turned to face him and kissed 
him gently. ‘‘Good-by, Armand.”’ 

He left her then and she went on with filling the 
cracks as though her life depended on it. 

She wasn’t long alone because Mathilde arrived to 
tell her that the Legrand girls had stopped work 
because they were doing their hair for the party. 

“What party?”’ 

“Tonight’s party of course—there’s going to be 


_ dancing and singing—it’s because you're all going.”’ 
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Mathilde was matter-of-fact. She added almost ag- 
gressively, ‘I’m not going to do my hair. They’re 
just silly girls—anyway we haven't got any other 
clothes than the ones we’re wearing. We can't get 
dressed up.”’ 

Lucie looked at the brown-faced girl with her two 
long braids and her worn gray dress and was 
reminded of herself at Aunt Agatha’s. ‘*I could help 
you do your hair a different way,”’ she offered. 

“How?” Mathilde wanted to know. “Claudine 
Legrand has curly hair—she’s doing hers in ringlets. 
Anne is going to have a long ponytail—but her hair 
waves a little about her face. They’re both pretty. 
Max says so. I’d like to look nice for tonight.” 

This was the first time that tomboy Mathilde had 
sounded like a girl. Lucie studied her serious little 
face. It had no pretensions to real beauty. She was 
forced to admit that it couldn’t compare with the 
Legrand girls. Max was right. They were pretty girls. 
But perhaps if Mathilde’s hair weren’t just parted in 
the middle and plaited—if she had a little fringe 
over the forehead and her hair was drawn loosely 
back with a bow—she might look altogether more 
interesting and elfish. She had such a lively expres- 
sion usually. ‘‘After we’ve eaten, we'll see what we 
can do,”’ Lucie promised. ‘‘Tell me, how can we 
have dancing; is there any music?”’ 

“One of the soldiers has a flute and another a 
mouth organ and Papa has a fiddle. It’s a good 
thing he kept it in the barn with the good wine. The 
Indians never touched it. He’s so pleased about the 
house being built again that he’s going to open the 
wine. He has dandelion and blueberry. And there 
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are some bottles of wild strawberries in syrup too.” 
Mathilde danced away. She wasn’t going to work 
either. 

Jacques Leger and Jean Bertrand were the next to 
bring news of the party. ‘‘Victor is making toffee 
apples.’’ Jacques smiled from ear to ear. “Jean's 
going to stay with us always,’’ he announced in the 
same breath. ‘‘Papa says you can’t have too many 
boys—it’s funny because the Legrands only have 
one."’ 

“I am pleased for you, Jean.’ Lucie hugged the 
boy. ‘‘Are you going to dance with me tonight at 
the party?”’ F 

“I can’t dance.” Jean wiped the clay-colored 
hand on his pants. 

“I can.” Jacques was sure of himself. ‘‘Papa 
often plays his fiddle and we all dance. I'll show 
you.”’ 

The two of them went on stuffing cracks in the 
house wall with such enthusiasm that Lucie felt 
obliged to slow them down a little to be more 
careful. ' 

Bob Leger visited them. ‘‘Little Bear is going to 
do a war dance tonight with his friend White 
Eagle—just to show us how it’s done. I’ve never 
seen a war dance.” 

**] haven’t either,’’ Lucie admitted. 

“What will you do Lucie? Victor says everyone 
must do something.”’ 

Lucie shrugged. ‘I don’t think I’m good enough 
to do anything,’’ she confessed. ‘‘Perhaps they'll 
forget about me."’ 

All the lads assured her that they wouldn’t. She 
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would be expected to do something. And indeed 
Max came next to report that he and Robert were 
going to sing together and that they must all tell her 
what they were doing—Armand had said so—please 
would she make a list because he was going to an- 
nounce the turns. 

After that, they all came to her and she made a 
list with a stick in the earth since she had nothing 
else. 
By supper time, the last floorboard was laid, the 
last roof board nailed in position. They had no glass 
for windows, but Monsieur Leger hoped to go to 
Quebec with the soldiers to see about that and about 
compensation money and about other necessities. 

They ate outdoors as they had for the last few 
days, but they didn’t sit around afterwards as they 
usually did. Everyone had preparations to make for 
entertaining and for dressing up in so far as they 
were able. 

Mathilde and Dorothée and Lucie went to the new 
Leger cabin. The men, by tacit agreement or 
perhaps because they had become accustomed to 
outdoor living, gathered by the stream or in the 
barn. The army horses and the two cows were 
tethered near a clump of trees a short distance from 
the barn. 

In the middle of the main room of the empty 
Leger cabin, little Albert and Daily Bread sat facing 
the fireplace, looking about with old eyes the way 
babies do. 

There wasn’t a stick of furniture anywhere, but 
Dorothée was unperturbed. “‘My Robert will soon 
see to that—he made all we had before. The room 
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will be good for dancing this way.”” 

Lucie followed Mme. Leger from room to room. 
There was a lovely smell of fresh wood everywhere. 
Jacques and Bob had put pine and spruce boughs in 
the chimney place for no fire would burn there till 
the clay had dried out naturally. 

There were no beds, no mattresses even until 
Monsieur Leger returned with ticking for them. 
Then they would fill it with straw or pine needles or 
even feathers, By winter, Monsieur Leger and the 
boys would have trapped fur-bearing animals and 
their pelts would provide added warmth and soft- 
ness. 

“*It’s bigger than your other house,’’ said Lucie as 
she surveyed the rooms. 

“Yes, we have three bedrooms—one for 
ourselves, one for Mathilde and baby Albert, and 
one for the boys. The kitchen is bigger too.’’ They 
peered into all the rooms. ‘“‘Doesn’t it feel 
strange—a new house before it really becomes your 
own?”’ Dorothée asked her. “‘I feel like a bride 
again.”’ 

“If you could choose again,’’ Lucie wanted to 
know, ‘‘would you choose the same?’’ 

“1 don’t know.”’ Dorothée stopped in the middle 
of the largest bedroom. “‘I can’t imagine my life 
without my Robert and the children. But there was a 
boy in France,”’ her voice took on a dreamy quality, 
*the was in the next village—but my dowry was too 
small for his family. ... 1 wonder how it would 
have been with him. I’d be richer, more comfortable 
perhaps.”’ 

-“‘But you wouldn’t have us.’’ Mathilde hugged 
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her mother, half-loving, half-upset. Albert, as 
though to do his best to bring his mother back, 
crawled toward her. 

Madame Leger picked up her little son. ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t have you either.’’ She sighed, and put the 
baby down again with a kiss. ‘“‘It’s strange to think 
about, isn’t it?” 

But Mathilde didn’t intend Lucie and her mother 
to think about what might have been. ‘‘You 
promised to do my hair,”’ she reminded Lucie. 


-“*There’s nothing to sit on but the floor.’’ She drew 


Lucie down and began undoing her braids. ‘‘I got a 
sharp knife from Victor for cutting the fringe.’’ She 
drew a small sheathed knife out of her pocket. 

The kneeling Lucie set to work. Mathilde had very 
soft, thick hair, very brown and shining now that it 
was released. It was quite straight except where the 
plaits had made waves. She combed a small quantity 
of the front hair forward and cut this so that a few 
strands lay across the girl’s high forehead. The knife 
was very sharp and she had no difficulty cutting. 
She took another hank and did the same, until a 
little fringe lay there. The line of hair wasn’t quite 
straight so she combed it gently to one side, then 
trimmed it. 

Lucie gathered up the long back hair that reached 
nearly to Mathilde’s waist and put this in a loose 
chignon, half-plaited back into itself. Mathilde pro- 
duced a length of red ribbon which she confided she 
had taken from a Legrand doll. 

The older girl knelt back to survey the result. ‘*It 
looks very nice,’’ she assured her, pleased with her 
work. ‘Show your Mum.’’ 
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Mathilde ran to her mother in the kitchen and 
Lucie heard her exclaim, “You look so grown up, so 
pretty.”’ 

Mathilde, suddenly shy, had to be coaxed to go 
and show her Dad. 

Lucie washed and combed her own hair. She 
would have been glad of the waterfall shower, but 
this site only had a stream. 

Everyone assembled for the entertainment around 
the fire and wine was passed around. Albert and 
Daily Bread had been settled for the night in the: 
Legrand cabin. One of the soldiers was on sentry 
duty near there and another near the horses. 
Tonight they were doing one-hour watches to allow 
everyone time for enjoyment. 

The young boys had hollowed out six large tur- 
nips and had cut faces in the shells and put candles 
inside them. One of these lanterns was in the Leger 
house on the mantel, one in the Legrand house and 
four in the campfire circle to light the performance 
place. 

It was a dark night and just beginning to be 
coolish. There were stars, but a thin sliver of moon 
hid intermittently behind the clouds. 

The entertainment began with the two Legrand 
girls, Claudine and Anne, who sang a duet. The 
lights of the lanterns and the fire played on their 
gleaming hair. Claudine’s black ringlets bobbed 
seductively as she moved and Lucie noticed Max was 
staring at her wide-eyed. She could see Mathilde was 
aware of that too. The two girls had sweet, true 
voices and looked so pretty and appealing that they 
were enthusiastically applauded. 
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Robert and Max then sang together, baritone and 
tenor, in a tender love song, their voices blending 
well. Max sang directly to Claudine. Lucie wasn’t 
sure who Robert sang for. His eyes were often on 
Mathilde. 

A pair of acrobatic soldiers followed with a 
display of handstands and somersaults. A group of 
soldiers did a skit on army life which had everyone 
laughing. This was followed by Madame Leger and 
Monsieur Legrand in a sketch on settlers. The 
children loved this. 

Then all the young lads sang interminable verses 
of a song, some choruses of which Lucie was sure 
they couldn’t understand. Their parents frowned at 
them and tried to get them off the temporary stage, 
but they were enjoying their performance as much 
as the army lads were. 

Clothilde and Alphonse sang a duet. It was an 
entertaining little number which someone in Quebec 
had composed about mosquitoes and other insects 
abounding in the colony. It was full of humor and 
only a little bawdy. If some of the men had sung it 
together, it might not have gone down so well. 

Victor and one of the men who came from the 
same region of France did a village dance with a 
great deal of hand clapping and fancy footwork. 

The boy with the mouth organ gave them a 
number which had them all beating time. Monsieur 
Leger played a soft melody on his fiddle, a lullaby 
Lucie thought it was, and they all hummed it along 
with him. 

Max had gone to sit with Claudine, and Mathilde 
was looking so downhearted that when it was 
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Lucie’s turn, she pulled the other girl up with her, 
saying, ‘“We’ll sing—that pretty little song you 
taught me the other night before the soldiers came.”” 

They moved to the performer’s spot, Mathilde 
holding tightly to Lucie’s hand. It was a little turn 
about a girl who went to market and met a lad. 
Once Mathilde had started singing, she lost her 
shyness and strutted before the audience playing the 
boy’s part. The soldier with the flute joined them on 
the choruses and Mathilde drew him into the turnip- 
marked stage. The three of them finished together to 
resounding applause. The flute player joined the 
campfire circle between Lucie and Mathilde and 
Robert joined them. 

Then it was Little Bear’s turn. The Indian scouts 
had made a drum from a scooped-out tree trunk 
with leather top and bottom. One of them began to 
beat this drum now and Little Bear and the other 
danced. 

it was a primitive dance, in time to the 
drumbeats, beginning slowly and building up to a 
wild crescendo with war whoops and the flash of 
tomahawks. 

Lucie, like the rest of the settlers, had never seen 
anything to equal this. It was powerful, fascinating, 
repelling. The two Indians had greased their bodies 
and painted tribal stripes on their faces and chests. 
This alone would have made them frightening for 
they were both fierce-looking men. 

The firelight gleamed on their bodies, naked ex- 
cept for their loincloths. They had long feathers in 
their scalp locks which gave them added height and 
presence. In the intricate rhythm of the dance, it was 
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plain why the Indians were such fighters. They were 
bone and muscle and dedication. This was the way 
they whipped themselves to a frenzy before they at- 
tacked. 

Lucie didn’t want to watch, but she couldn’t take 
her eyes away. She even found her feet and fingers 
moving in time to that compelling drumbeat. Her 
spine tingled with the fearsome climax of high- 
pitched screams and whirling hatchets. 

They all clapped and stamped their feet when the 
Indians had finished. Armand thanked them in a 
very flowery oration in French and then a few words 
in the Indian tangue. This pleased the two per- 
formers enormously. 

No one could possibly follow this. Without 
anyone even suggesting it, they all moved away. 
Robert led Lucie into the nearby house. Monsieur 
Leger began to play his fiddle—a lilting dance tune. 
The boy with the flute led Mathilde in and began to 
dance with her. Robert held Lucie in his arms and 
they followed. The room was full of dancers. 

Some of the lads brought in more turnip lanterns. 
There weren't enough women of course, but lads 
danced with lads, burly soldiers with each other for 
want of better partners. No one was allowed to 
monopolize a lady. They danced with all in turn. 

The ladies enjoyed their popularity. Mathilde, 
Claudine, and Anne were surrounded by the young 
soldiers and it was nice to see how feminine 
Mathilde had become. Max looked quite put out 
that Mathilde and the flute player were together 
often. Lucie wished that it had worked that way 
with her and Robert. After the first dance he hadn’t 
been with her. 
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Number followed number in quick succession. 
Lucie found it hard to believe that Monsieur Leger 
could keep up this pace and still find time to call out 
the steps to Jacques who was coaching Jean as he 
had promised. They were all hot and breathless 
when Monsieur Leger stopped playing. They drifted 
to the cool outdoors and soon found themselves 
close to the fire while they ate pancakes and maple 
syrup and drank wine with strawberries floating in 
it. 

The young boys filled Victor’s cooking pot with 
water from the stream and began ducking for ap- 
ples. Armand pulled Lucie over saying she must 
have a turn as well. They all laughed at her struggles 
to capture an apple and she finally managed to do 
so with Jacques’ help. 

Mathilde and the two older Legrand girls couldn’t 

be induced to play such a childish game though 
Marie, the young Legrand girl, implored them to 
come. 
Armand and Lucie went back to the cabin when 
Monsieur Leger began to play. This time the soldier 
with the mouth organ joined them as well as the 
flute player. They played a soft melody and Armond 
held Lucie in close embrace. 

There was only one turnip lantern in the room 
now and there were dark shadows in all the corners 
of the room. Armand’s feet led her there. 

In each dark corner, he kissed her, on the cheek, 
on the neck, on the forehead, on her wrist, and her 
pulses began to beat. 

“Stop,” she exclaimed, ‘‘everyone can see us.”” 

He kissed her again. ‘‘Come outside with me then 
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because I’m going to keep on until you kiss me.”’ 

““But you don’t love me,’’ she protested, ‘‘you 
just want me and I don’t want to break up my mar- 
riage almost before it has started.” 

“I'm mad for love of you,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Can’t 
you see that?’’ He whirled her into another dark 
corner and nibbled at the tip of her ear. 

To Lucie nothing else mattered. He had said he 
was mad for love of her. Well, she was mad for love 
of him. Her senses reeling, her body responding to 
his kisses, she made one last attempt at reason. ‘‘But 
if 1 go outside with you everyone will know we’ve 
been together.”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘We’ll use a little guile—that’s the 
way battles are won after all. When this dance ends, 
I'll go out telling one or two that I’m going to in- 
spect the sentry. That's a reasonable thing for me to 
do. Somebody else will claim you and then when the 
dance is over you'll go to see Daily Bread is all right. 
We'll meet in the other cabin. Nobody will know, 
adorable Lucie.’’ His lips brushed her cheek again. 

That was the way it was arranged. When Lucie 
went out after the next dance which young Max 
claimed, she spoke to Robert at the campfire and 
told him where she was going. He was deep in con- 
versation with Monsieur Legrand, but broke off to 
Suggest that she take Jean Bertrand with her as he 
was falling asleep. 

She nodded and took the lad by the hand. He was 
so sleepy he didn’t even protest at leaving the party. 
Once in the other cabin, she found a blanket for 
him. He lay down on the floor in the same room as 
the two babies and kissed her good night, whisper- 
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ing, ‘“‘My mum never had a party like that. It was 
grand, wasn’t it. I'll be all right here.” 

What a nice little lad he was, She sat on the floor, 
quiet beside him, till he fell asleep. Then she moved 
to the main room. As she did so, she shivered a lit- 
tle. It was cool here and the turnip lantern cast long 
shadows as she moved. It was so quiet she could 
hear her own breathing and the hoot of an owl 
somewhere in the forest outside. This house was 
more exposed somehow than the other. As she 
hesitated there, listening, an arm circled around her 
waist and she nearly screamed. 

Armand put his hand over her mouth and drew 
her into one of the other bedrooms, into the 
darkness. ‘There's nothing to be frightened of.’’ He 
pulled her close and kissed her passionately. 

“Beautiful, generous Lucie,’’ he breathed close to 
her ear. “‘I can’t stop dreaming of you, wanting 
you. It’s heaven to have you in my arms.”’ Her lips 
parted under his. 

She drowned with love of him, and returned his 
kiss with passion. He loved her. He had said so. 
That was all she wanted—his kisses and his love. 

“Say you love me,”’ she whispered. 

“Of course I love you, why else would I be here, 
darling Lucie?’’ His hands were on her soft leather 
dress, fumbling with the string at the neck. ‘‘I want 
all of you again. I want to see you in the candlelight, 
see the shadows on your body, see you alone in the 
night, giving yourself to me, because you want me 
as much as I want you.’ He pulled her dress over 
her head and led her to the doorway of the room so 
that the turnip lantern illuminated her naked body. 
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She trembled a little as he looked at her. Then he 
began to kiss her on one breast and then the other. 

**There are too many splinters in that new floor,’’ 
he told her softly. ‘‘I shall have you here leaning 
against the doorpost.”’ He undid his belt and opened 
his trousers and thrust himself into her. 

Her arms about his neck, her body pressed close 
to his, she didn’t notice the stiffness of this tunic 
against her breasts. She was warm and loved and on 
fire to meet his passion and his demands with her 
own. 

At last, he released her, then drew her back, 
laughing softly, to run his hands down her body. ‘‘I 
knew you’d come to me again after that first time.’’ 

“Come to you again?’’ She tried to draw away 
from him. “‘Is that all you wanted that I should 
come to you again?’’ She shivered, suddenly notic- 
ing the chill of the room. 

**You said you loved me.”’ 

Those whispered words hung in the cold air. 

His hands were still on her naked body, one hand 
at her waist not allowing her to slide away, the other 
on her buttocks. He gave her a playful slap there. 
**You know how it is surely—a woman seems to ex- 
pect those words so a man says them.”’ 

‘“*But they mean nothing?’’ The accusation hung 
between them. 

‘*Nothing is too strong a word.’’ He still held her. 
“*You don’t know much about men, do you?”’ 

**It would seem not.’’ Lucie was close to tears. 
She struggled to get out of his embrace. 

He held her tight. ‘‘You’re making too much of 
this loving. You should take a lesson from your 
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friends, Dorothée and Clothilde.”’ 

“In what way?’’ Lucie wanted to pull herself 
away from Armand, to put on her dress, but still he 
held her fast. 

“Victor didn’t have to beg Dorothée for a second 
time. She gave herself freely to him when she saw 
her house completed. As to Clothilde, she can’t 
leave Alphonse alone. To my knowledge, they've 
been together four times. Now that’s what I call a 
generous woman—a satisfied woman. Haven't I 
satisfied you, Lucie?’’ ; 

‘Not the way I want to be satisfied.’’ She 
couldn’t explain because her throat was so choked 
with tears, that she wanted to be loved and valued. 
She wanted a friend as well as a lover. She longed 
for a man who cared for her. 

But her words seemed to inflame him. ‘‘Not 
satisfied,”’ he said softly, ‘‘we’ll have to see about 
that. 

Where his hands had been gentle before and his 
kisses soft and exciting, now both were hard and 
demanding, forcing her to want him. Then he 
laughed at her, ‘‘Not satisfied—well then, I'll oblige 
you, Madame Lucie.’’ He turned her around in his 
arms so that her back was to him. “‘I don’t need to 
look at you to take you. You’re just like any 
woman. Sometimes it’s better not to look. A hot 
body is all that’s needed after all—and you have 
that.”’ 

This time he took her swiftly and then released 
her, pushing her away. 

She pulled on her dress, crying, and sank to the 
floor. 
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Armand buckled his belt and looked down at her. 
“You'll have to stop crying before you come back 
to the party—or they’ll all know what you've been 
doing.” He mimicked her tones exactly. “‘I 
shouldn’t tell Robert if I were you. He has a violent 
temper. He'd probably beat you.’’ 

Lucie said nothing, just continued to weep 
silently. 

“I'm going back now.”’ His footsteps were loud 
on the newly laid floor. Then he was gone. 

Lucie didn’t know how long she stayed there, but 
eventually she was so cold she had to move. Her 
tears had stopped, but she felt her shame would 
never go away. Why had she believed Armand loved 
her? Men never did. Phillipe had told her that love 
was not to be mentioned. But her foolish heart had 
gone on hoping that one day there would be a man 
who loved her. Robert had not loved her. He had 
taken her in anger and then in gentleness. Even now 
he could not forgive her for helping these families to 
their houses. He hadn’t cast her off, but he didn’t 
need to. He had what he wanted—his license to 
trade. He could leave her in Ville Marie when they 
arrived. 

She went out into the night. She longed to walk 
off into the forest, to disappear forever. How could 
she go back to the party feeling like this—sullied, 
despoiled, rejected, and with her eyes puffed up 
with crying? 

As she stood there, hesitating, wishing herself 
elsewhere, she noticed her long thin shadow cast 
before her from the turnip lantern in the cabin. And 
surely there was another shadow there, longer, thin- 
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ner, moving slightly. 

She froze there, frightened and alone. The music 
of the fiddle came faintly to her. 

The shadow moved again ever so faintly and she 
half-turned to find its maker. 

A hand closed about her mouth and a blow fell 
on her head. She didn’t cry out, she couldn’t. She 
knew no more. 
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TEN 


Lucie became conscious slowly of motion and of 
an aching head. She remembered vaguely the blow 
she had received and connected it with the sharp 
throbbing in her skull. But the motion was strange, 
unidentifiable. At first, she thought she was back on 
shipboard, but she couldn’t move her legs. Then she 
opened her eyes and saw the ground beneath her. It 
was still night and she was being carried over some- 
one’s shoulder. Very cautiously, she allowed her 
eyes to travel to this person’s legs. They were naked 
and copper colored and covered in rancid grease. It 
must be an Indian who was carrying her. She 
moaned, then allowed her body to go limp again. 

Her captor, whoever he was, was moving at a 
swift pace—a long loping run. He wasn’t breathing 
heavily so he evidently found her an easy burden. 
She recalled that Little Bear had said that Indians 
often brought back a deer or a stag carried this way. 

But where was he taking her? Her head ached too 
much to pursue that thought now, and she was so 
tired. She must have slept then, lulled by the sway- 
ing motion for she was suddenly awakened by being 
set on her feet and shaken as though she were a doll. 
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She opened her eyes and cowered back from the 
menacing face above her. By the light of the moon, 
she stared at his small black eyes and large hooked 
nose. It was a fearsome face, daubed with paint, 
threatening yet impassive. She couldn’t distinguish 
the color of the war paint because she was so 
frightened, but she thought it might be red or 
purple. 

When his hand reached out to her neck, she 
thought he meant to kill her and closed her eyes 
waiting for the blow. Instead he snatched at the 
locket Nanny had given her so long ago, and break- 
ing the chain he pulled it from her neck. She opened 
her eyes as the chain dug into her neck. 

The Indian examined the locket, then thrust it 
into a pouch which he wore around his waist. 

Lucie was shaking with fear. ‘‘What do you mean 
to do with me?” She was trembling so much that 
she could scarcely stand. 

“You're prisoner,”” he told her in guttural 
French. ‘I can do what I wafit with you."’ His ex- 
pression was confident and arrogant. ‘‘Now we rest. 
You eat.”’ He handed her a few strips of dried meat 
and some parched corn and indicated that she might 
sit down on the ground. 

Lucie’s legs folded under her. She did her best to 
eat a little, but the food was so dry and hard that 
she choked on it. 

“*Prisoner must eat,”” he told her. ‘*There is much 
walking to do and quickly.’’ His eyes traveled over 
her. 

There was something so evil dnd calculating in 
that glance that Lucie shrank from him. 
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“Eat to be strong,’’ he admonished her. ‘‘White 
woman will need her strength."’ 

That was so ominous that Lucie did not dare to 
question him again about what he intended. 

He passed her a leather bottle and she understood 
that she should drink from it. She sipped it. It was 
water. He allowed her two swallows then took it 
back before she had a chance to slake her thirst. 

Well, it was clear he did not mean to kill her yet. 
She tried to eat the dried meat while terrible stories 
she had heard about the fate of women prisoners 
flashed into her mind. They were sometimes tor- 
tured, sometimes treated as slaves, and sometimes as 
concubines or even used by the men of the whole 
tribe. A picture of Belle came into her con- 
sciousness—that might well be her fate. 

**Allons,”’ her captor exclaimed and she was on 
her feet. 

He tied a leather thong from his wrist to hers. 
**White woman will run behind Great Beaver. We 
make haste.”’ 

Great Beaver must be his name. But Lucie had 
not time to dwell on that. Half-stumbling, half- 
running, her breath coming in great trembling gasps, 
she followed him, dragged cruelly by the biting 
thong when she faltered. Evidently he thought there 
was no need for caution or for covering their trail. 
Speed was the only thing that mattered. 

She fell once and he pulled her to her feet and the 
cruel march went on. When she fell a second time, 
he cut a branch from a tree and hit her legs. Then he 
pushed her in front of him and every time her feet 
hesitated he beat the calves of her legs with that 
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cruel stinging switch. 

It was a clear path they followed through the trees 
with no undergrowth to slow them down. 

Lucie had no breath for tears. Though the night 
was now cold she was sweating from every pore of 
her body. Her legs were on fire, her muscles aching, 
her skin scraped and swollen, but she was not al- 
lowed to stop until the black of the night turned 
softer black, then pearly gray and she fell down 
half-conscious. Moaning, she thought he hit her. 
She knew he carried her again. 

When she came to, she woke carefully, conscious 
of the need for cunning. She was in some sort of 
cave and Great Beaver lay asleep across the en- 
trance. There was no way past him. 

She had no desire to move. Every part of her 
body throbbed and ached. There was a lump on the 
back of her head. She felt the backs of her legs 
cautiously—there were weals across them; even the 
light touch of her own fingers caused her ex- 
cruciating agony. She was cold and she was hungry, 
so wretched that she prayed~death would come 
quickly. 

There had been many times when she had lived 
with Aunt Agatha that she had cried and wept for 
sorrow, but now she was beyond tears, incapable of 
that release. She only wanted to die before whatever 
fiendish torture of ignominy and slow death over- 
came her. For she knew Great Beaver meant to 
humiliate and kill her. She put her hand in her 
pocket and it closed around a lump of moss that she 
had gathered for Daily Bread and forgotten to take 
out. And in that lump of moss was something else. 
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Her hand closed around it—Victor’s knife. That tiny 
knife she had used on Mathilde’s hair, that dear lit- 
tle knife that folded into itself. It had padded itself 
into the moss. Great Beaver mustn't find it. It was 
her only escape. She had no hope of rescue. Who 
would come after her? Not Armand, he had made 
abundantly clear what he thought of her. And 
Robert? Perhaps he wouldn’t even miss her. He 
hadn’t bothered with her since Armand had touched 
her. 

It was the blackest hour of her life. She saw the 
sunlight outside and didn’t even want to find it. She 
closed her eyes and sank into despairing sleep, 
oblivious of birds calling to each other outside her 
prison, of squirrels. chattering, even of Great 
Beaver’s even breathing. 

She didn’t know how long she slept. It was still 
daylight, but Great Beaver had moved from the en- 
trance. She stirred and inched toward the opening. 
She looked out. 

He was sitting, sunning himself and eating. He of- 
fered her more meat. This time she was so hungry 
she ate it. 

That won his approval. He handed her some small 
blueberries and she stuffed them in her mouth. They 
were quite sweet and fresh. He allowed her one 
drink of water and this time she made it a long 
drink. 

‘Your friends come after you,’’ he told her. 
“Three come,”’ he counted them on his fingers. 
“*Three scalps for me.”” 

Lucie’s heart had leaped at the thought of 
rescuers, but it sank immediately as she digested 
this. 
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Great Beaver perhaps interpreted her silence for 
disbelief for he continued, “‘This is a good place to 
defend. You will sit out here and they will see you. I 
shall hide within and send my arrows into their 
hearts.”’ 

“And if I cry out and warn them that you are 
here, what then? I suppose you'll kill me?’’ Lucie 
felt she had answered her own question. 

“‘No. Great Beaver has other plans for you. He 
was hidden near the waterfall and has seen the way 
you can please a man.’’ His face was no longer im- 
passive. His beady eyes were alight. “If white 
woman calls out to her friends what good will that 
do her? Her friends must know anyway that I am 
here. Let the white woman know that I shall cut out 
her tongue if it offers any warnings.’’ Great Beaver 
fingered his knife as he uttered his threat. 

Lucie realized that he meant it, and she realized 
too what fate awaited her ultimately from the In- 
dian. She felt sick. She looked about for the first 
time and saw the excellent cover that this place of- 
fered for an ambush. Anyone trying to rescue her 
would have to approach from the front and in single 
file since the cave was tucked into an angle at the 
head of a gully. A forest of trees lay down below, 
but only a single exposed path led up to it. She sat 
back in the sun and closed her eyes. 

Great Beaver was completely calm. However he 
had gained the knowledge of his pursuers he had no 
fear of their nearness yet. 

They sat for a long time in silence. Then Lucie 
became conscious of a rising tension in the Indian. 
She opened her eyes and saw that he watched the 
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forest below with a steady gaze. She followed where 
he looked, but all she took in was that the 
evergreens were still thick and full and verdant, but 
many of the other trees had lost at least some of 
their foliage. This made for a clearer view. Any 
other time she might have enjoyed it for there were 
still great streaks of living color—red, orange, and 
yellow against the dark green. 

As the Indian bent low and retreated a little into 
the cavern’s entrance, the girl looked for some sign 
of movement. But there was none. She saw Great 
Beaver take an arrow from his quiver and fit it to 
his bow. She leaned forward, tense, expectant, 
searching and the Indian hissed at her, ‘‘Lean back, 
look easy there.”’ 

Lucie did as she was told. The minutes stretched 
on and still she saw no sign. Just for an instant she 
imagined a stripling tree swayed down to the right, 
but no, it must be the wind. Time and life had no 
meaning here in this slow stalk of death. 

Then she was sure something stirred in the bushy 
edges of the trees and she began to pray, quietly, 
silently mouthing the words without even being 
aware of what she did, ‘‘Mére de Dieu, priez pour 
nous, pécheurs.”’ Mother of God, pray for us sin- 
ners, now and at the hour of our death. 

Armand was on the path. He waved to her. 

And as he waved, Great Beaver loosed his arrow. 
It hissed through the air—so quick, so deadly—and 
lodged in Armand’s breast. He fell without a sound. 

Lucie wanted to scream, to run to him, but she 
was rooted to the spot. Until she actually saw Ar- 
mand killed she had somehow believed her rescuers 
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would find a way to her. Now she knew they could 
not. They would try to save her and lose their own lives. 
It must be Robert and Little Bear who waited out 
there. She could imagine how helpless they felt. 
Their only hope was if they both came 
together—and the path would not allow that. 

It now became an endless waiting game. They 
must wait for Great Beaver to come out. But he was 
rested and had food. He might bring his pursuers to 
him by some display against herself ...or she 
might. . . . The idea leaped into her head. Could she 
wound Great Beaver with Victor’s knife? She must 
find the courage and the cunning. Armand had said 
battles were won with cunning. 

Her hand closed over the little knife in her pocket 
and flicked it open as she rose to her feet. She faced 
the cave entrance and Great Beaver confronted her. 

*‘Does the white woman turn her back on her 
friends?’’ There was a look of triumph in his eyes. 

‘*Dead friends are no use to me,”’ she told him 
and came closer, swaying her hips. 

His breath was hot on her cheek as he put out his 
hand to push her away. 

As he did so, she struck with all her strength with 
that sharp small knife. She didn’t take it out of her 
pocket, just used it through her dress. 

It caught him in the belly and his blood spurted 
over her. Even in that instant of surprise there was 
no way she could pull the knife out of him. She was 
pinned there by the deerskin. She felt it tear and she 
was free. But his hands closed on her neck. She 
struggled. Those hands held her. 

Then there was noise and confusion and Little 
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Bear had taken those throttling hands away and she 
was gasping for breath in Robert’s arms. 

He carried her out to the sunlight and laid her 
down and looked at the blood all down the front of 
her dress. 

**Are you all right?’’ His hands examined her. 

She could not answer. She was cold with a cold 
that had entered her very soul and marrow. She 
shook with it and with remembered terror as she 
heaved and fought for breath. 

She knew she had a voice. Inside her, it struggled 
to get out, but was trapped in her throat by those 
relentless hands. 

Robert picked her up in his arms and cradled her, 
singing gently to her. ‘‘Frére Jacques’’—why it was 
the song he had sung to Daily Bread so long ago at 
the quarreling rock. 

Lucie wanted to cry. She felt the tears welling up, 
but she couldn’t release them. Her tears, like her 
voice, had vanished in that cave. She buried her face 
in Robert's shoulder and listened to him singing. 

She knew when Little Bear came out and saw the 
fresh scalp still dripping blood at his waist. She felt 
nothing, neither triumph nor disgust. She saw her 
locket in his hand and shook her head—she would 
never wear that again. He must keep it. 

Little Bear went down to Armand’s body and 
removed the arrow from his chest. Then he bent and 


_ gently closed the soldier’s eyes. 


Again the tears rose in Lucie, but they could not 
fall. Armand was dead—as dead as Great Beaver 
was. 

Little Bear went down the path. Robert still held 
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her, clasped like a child to be soothed and com- 
forted. 

The Indian led back some horses and tied Ar- 
mand’s body onto one of them. 

Robert mounted the other, putting Lucie in the 
saddle before him so that she was held up by his 
body and his arms. Little Bear wrapped a blanket 
around her and gradually that terrible trembling 
stopped. She felt she would never be warm again in 
spite of the sunlight that filtered through the trees. 

Little Bear led the captain’s horse, running beside 
it effortlessly. Robert and Lucie followed on the 
other animal. 

It was a slow peaceful journey through forest 
glades. Gently melancholic, Lucie felt it should have 
been accompanied by the slow beat of drums. The 
wind sighed through the trees with a mournful, 
flutelike, high-pitched tune that echoed in her head, 
**Armand is dead.”’ It echoed round and round. 
“*But love was dead before he died,”’ the horse’s 
hoofs, soft on the fallen leaves sent back that 
message. 

Lucie could see the words written out, like music 
on a score, like prayers in a book. 

What was that prayer that girls had read on 
L’Hirondelle? The words would not come to her, 
only the tone of Letty’s voice as she had read it. She 
could not hear the words. She could not speak 
them. 

Robert began to tell her how they had missed her. 
At first, he had not wanted to go after her. But 
when Armand came back looking strangely angry, 
he had gone to the cabin and then to the sentry. The 
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sentry was dead and he had raced back to the camp- 
fire and given the alarm. 

The soldiers had wanted to mount up and go in 
pursuit, but the Indian scouts and Little Bear had 
dissuaded them claiming they would lose the trail. 
So the three of them had searched and found the 
way. By now, some time had passed and it was 
agreed the patrol or most of it must return to 
Quebec. It was clear to the Indians that this was a 
lone man who had taken Lucie. Only a small party 
would go after him since speed mattered most of all. 
Armand had insisted that he be one of the party. 
Robert and Little Bear had announced flatly that 
they were going. 

Two soldiers had been left behind to guard the 
families since Monsieur Legrand and Monsieur 
Leger both felt they must go to Quebec to claim for 
compensation. 

Robert didn’t seem to expect any comment. He 


* understood and accepted that she could not speak 


and so talked gently on to include her and comfort 
her. 

It was a relief to Lucie not to think at all, just to 
listen and to fill her mind with other pictures. She 
felt drained of all emotion, at ease with herself in 
Robert’s care, in Robert’s arms. 


It was dark when they reached the Leger cabin. 
Everyone came out to meet them. Clothilde began to 
cry when she saw the captain’s body, but Dorothée 
after one shocked glance, took Lucie from Robert 
and led her in. 

There was a log fire burning in the new fireplace 
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and a huge tree trunk rested on the floor a little 
distance from the fire. 

“It’s the backrest,’’ Dorothée sat the girl on the 
floor, propping her against the wood. 

The blanket no longer covered Lucie completely 
and Madame Leger tut-tutted when she saw the 
blood on the deerskin dress. She had Mathilde fetch 
more blankets and between them they removed the 
dress and wrapped her in her fur cloak. 

She poured soup from the iron pot at one end of 
the fire—the army pot it was—and fed Lucie spoon 
by spoon since she made no move to feed herself. 
Her throat was sore. But it was turkey soup and full 
of goodness. She finished the bowl. 

Robert and the Indian had soup as well. But they 
had great hunks of meat in theirs. Lucie couldn't 
manage that. She shook her head when one was of- 
fered to her. 

Dorothée looked at the purple bruises that Great 
Beaver’s hands had left on Lucie’s neck. ‘‘What 
happened?”’ She looked at Robert for answer. 

“He tried to strangle her—we don’t know why. It 
was after he killed Armand. She must have had a 
knife because she wounded him.”’ 

“*Victor’s knife,’’ broke in Mathilde. ‘‘She put it 
in her pocket after she cut my hair. | know she 
didn’t give it back to him because he asked me if I 
had it still.’’ 

Lucie nodded at that and caught hold of 
Dorothée’s hand. 

“Can you tell us about it?’’ 

Lucie pointed to her neck and tried to speak. No 
words came. 
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Robert frowned. ‘‘She'll tell us when she can.” 

“Surely we can ask her a few questions.”’ 
Dorothée spoke softly. ‘See, she wants to speak. 
She’ll feel better if she tells us.”’ 

Lucie nodded vigorously. 

“Did the Indian hurt you?’’ Dorothée asked. 

The girl pointed to her neck and showed the backs 
of her legs. 

**Did he beat you?’’ Robert was examining the 
weals gently. 

Once again she nodded. ’ 

“Did he do anything else?’’ Again it was 
Dorothée who questioned. 

Lucie shook her head. She heard Dorothée’s soft 
sigh of relief. : 

“*She needs to rest and to forget.’’ Dorothée was 
brisk. ‘‘There’s hot water boiled for tea. We'll wash 
her and let her sleep.’ 

The others were shooed out of the cabin and 
Dorothée and Mathilde bathed Lucie and wrapped 
her in blankets and she slept. She knew Robert came 
later and put more wood on the fire and lay beside 
her. She felt his arms about her. But in the morning 
when she woke, he was not there. 

**He has gone to Quebec with Armand’s body. He 
had to go to report what happened,’’ Mathilde told 
her. She added that it would have been no use for 
either of the soldeirs to have gone because they had 
not seen it. 

Lucie made a face at that and Mathilde giggled 
and called her a baby. *‘Robert promised to bring 
you a new dress,”’ she continued. ‘‘Maman sponged 
your deerskin and mended the tear, but it doesn't 
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look so nice now.’” 

Lucie slipped it on anyway because that seemed to 
be expected of her. Then she ate a large bowl of 
porridge with the girl’s help. At least she knew that 
Robert meant to come back for her. 

‘‘Maman says you're to sit in the sun.”’ Her 
young nurse issued orders with authority and she 
made Lucie comfortable with cloak and blankets 
leaning against the side of the cabin. 

For two days, Lucie just slept and ate, slept and 
ate some more while life flowed on around her. The 
boys went hunting and came back with rabbits and 
wild turkeys. The Legrand girls minded the babies 
and the younger children. Mathilde and Dorothée 
milked the cows and cooked the meals and came to 
talk to Lucie. They were all so kind to her. 

Lucie accepted their attention. She did not think 
of Robert or Armand or Great Beaver. Even in her 
dreams, time had stopped, gone backward in fact, 
and she was once more on board /‘Hirondelle travel- 
ing to New France. It was somehow just another 
phase of that long journey, just waiting for her 
husband. 

By the third day, she was content to play with 
little Madeleine and Albert for a short period and 
later to walk as far as the other cabin to have a cup 
of tea with Clothilde—a Clothilde who wasn’t quite 
sure how to treat her, who acted as though she were 
deaf as well as dumb. That made her head ache 
again so she left very soon and went back to sleeping 
in the sun. Mathilde said she didn’t need so many 
blankets, but she wouldn’t let her take them away. 

By the end of the week, Lucie felt much better 
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and began to help with the meals and the babies 
though she still tired very easily. She didn’t try to 
talk. She didn’t want to cry. She didn’t want to 
think. She just wanted to be a child, one of these 
children, and be part of a family. It was odd 
perhaps because she hadn’t belonged to a big family. 
At home she had been the only one. At Aunt 
Agatha’s she hadn’t been part of anything, just a 
servant. But here, Dorothée would take care of her, 
Mathilde would boss her. That was enough. 

And then the nightmares started. It was always in 
the middle of the night, and always the same situa- 
tion. She was trapped in a box or a chest of some 
kind and was struggling to get out. Someone held up 
a mirror to her face and it changed into another 
face—Armand’s, and the eyes were begging her to 
save him. 

Lucie woke in a sweat, trembling and scream- 
ing—a silent high-pitched voiceless cry that wakened 
no one except herself. It was locked inside her. She 
couldn’t tell anyone because she couldn’t speak. She 
couldn’t get Armand’s pleading face out of her 
mind. In the dark unfriendliness of the night she 
was sure that she had killed him. She longed to 
weep. The tears would not come. If only Robert 
were here to hold her. She wondered if he would 
ever come back for her. 

In the middle of the second week, Monsieur Leger 
and Monsieur Legrand returned. They were riding 
horses and leading an ox and a bullock. They each 
had large packs. They came in the afternoon and the 
children of both families were so excited that they 
were jumping up and down. 
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In a saddlebag, Monsieur Leger had a little dog, a 
puppy with a very deep bark that added to the 
uproar. This made the horses neigh and the other 
animals snort in alarm. 

Everyone wanted to see what was inside the 
packs, but the two men insisted on carrying the 
packs into the cabins saying there was glass there 
and no one must touch them till the animals were 
stabled and watered as well as the puppy. 

Then the men wanted food and drink. Eventually, 
the panes of glass, wrapped in towels and sacking 
were put to one side and the real unpacking began. 

Madame Leger drew children's clothes out of one 


. of the sacks: shirts and trousers and woolies, a dress 


that looked as though it might fit Mathilde; pots 
and pans and dishes and knives and candles. 

**But where does it all come from?’’ she asked. ‘‘I 
know the children need these things—but have you 
spent all the money?”’ 

Monsieur Leger put his arm around her shoulders. 
‘Don’t upset yourself’’ He was grinning broadly. 
“‘When the people of Quebec heard what had hap- 
pened to us they looked in their cupboards and their 
attics and brought these things to us.”’ 

Dorothée’s eyes were suspiciously moist. ‘“That 
was kind of them.”’ 

“Robert sent the puppy for the children. He got it 
from a friend.’’ Monsieur Leger was clearly 
delighted with his family’s reception of the goods. 

Mathilde was holding the red-and-white dress up 
to herself and Jacques was trying on a blue 
turtleneck pullover. 

“Oh, and there’s a parcel for Lucie,’” Monsieur 
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Leger remembered; ‘“‘it’s in the bottom there.’’ He 
fished it up and handed it to her. 

Lucie sat down by the fire, hugging the parcel to 
her, feeling its size. It was bumpy and wrapped in a 
green wooly fabric. She began to unfold it and 
discovered it was a shawl—a beautiful emerald-green 
shawl. She draped it around herself. This was like 
having a birthday. 

The others were oh-ing and ah-ing about their 
gifts and the puppy was licking little Albert’s face. 

There were letters on top of the other things in 
Lucie’s parcel—a note from Angeline with a little 
bag attached to it. She read the note. 


Dear Lucie, 

Another ship came in yesterday with oranges. 
When I saw them in the shop this morning, I 
thought of you and bought four. 

Now that I’m married—and he is nice, 
Lucie—I manage the money. It’s grand to have 
money. 

I wanted you to have these oranges and to 
think of me. I think of you often. 

Your friend, 
Angeline 


A lump rose in Lucie’s throat as she fingered the 
Oranges so round and plump and golden. They 
reminded her of the fruit she and Angeline had 
bought in Lisbon so long ago. How kind of her to 
send them. 

There was a little wooden casket with ribbons and 
notes attached to it. Mathilde was looking over her 
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shoulder. ‘‘Open this one now.” 

So Lucie opened it. Inside lay rows of chocolates 
of all shapes and sizes. 

“They're beautiful,’’ sighed Mathilde. ‘‘Do 
people really eat those every day. Who are they 
from? Robert?’’ 

“From Lorraine and Letty and Lila and 
Louise—look they've all written. They’re girls who 
were with me on the boat.’’ 

**Your friends—they must have married rich men 
to buy chocolates,’’ Mathilde laughed. ‘‘Lucie, you 
talked—your friends made you talk.’’ She hugged 
her. ‘‘Maman, Lucie can talk again.” 

They all surrounded her, delighted, and she 
passed everyone a chocolate. 

Mathilde agonized over her choice. ‘‘I can’t bear 
to eat it.’’ But she did. 

Lucie read the notes that had been attached to the 
box.*‘Accept these chocolates with my regards,” 
Lorraine had written. ‘‘Captain Peltier had a lovely 
funeral. Jean Claude closed the restaurant and we 
all went. I remembered the captain from the day you 
had lunch with him. I cried it was so sad. He was 
such a dashing man.”’ She sent all her love as did 
Letty and Lila. Letty added that they liked Robert. 
Lorraine had introduced him. 

That gave Lucie a pang. What was Robert doing 
talking to other girls in Quebec while she waited 
here? 

Louise had sent a note as well and Lucie knew she 
must have struggled hard to do it. It was printed in 
very large letters and said only ‘‘I hope you're well 
now. I pray for you and Daily Bread.”’ 
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Lucie valued that short, terse message from 
Louise more than the chocolates from Lorraine. 

The next letter was from Madame de Boisson. 
There was a dress with it in navy cotton with a little 
white flowered pattern and a white collar. Lucie 
stroked it lovingly. Madame had made it for her. 
The letter said so. It was a brand-new dress, pretty 
and practical both. And Madame had sewn it all 
herself. The lump in Lucie’s throat got bigger. She 
would try the dress on presently. 

She let it fall to her lap and opened the lumpy 
gift, tied with an old piece of flannel and a crumpled 
yellow ribbon. A doll was inside—an old wreck of a 
doll. The note attached to it in scrawling writing 
said simply, ‘‘I send you Bébé to help you as she 
helped me. Angeline won’t mind. Bébé will take 
away the bad dreams.”’ 

It was so typical of Bernadette to give away some- 
one else’s property that Lucie began to chuckle and 
then to laugh. She laughed so much, she cried. They 
all remembered her; they all wished her well. It was 
good to have friends. The tears were running down 
her face. 

“‘Why are you crying?’’ Mathilde asked her in 
astonishment. 

**Because I’m happy.’’ She got to her feet and 
danced about the room. ‘‘See what they’ve sent me. 
Bébé will take away the bad dreams.’’ She forgot 
the new dress and the shawl and the other letter still 
unread which she held in her hand. 

Mathilde couldn’t understand any of this, but 
Jacques fell into the spirit of her delight and whirled 
her and Bébé about the room. 
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“Get out your fiddle, Papa,”’ he cried, ‘“*Lucie 
has come back.’’ The puppy followed him. Little 
Albert followed the pup. Then Daily Bread began to 
cry with all the noise. It was pandemonium. 

Lucie realized suddenly she hadn’t read Robert's 
letter yet—surely it must be from Robert—and she 
sat down to do so, clasping Bébé and Daily Bread. 

“Dear Wife,”” she read, ‘I am sorry not to be 
able to return to you immediately. I hope you like 
the green shawl. The governor has asked me to take 
part in peace talks with the Indians. I feel I must do 
so as nothing is so important for all of us. It will be 
a week or two before I come for you, but Monsieur 
Leger says that you are very welcome to wait there. 
It seems there are no relatives to take little 
Madeleine so we shall keep her as our own. She will 
be company for you. All your friends send their love 
as I do too. Robert” : 

Lucie didn’t know quite what to make of this let- 
ter. It was so businesslike. No-o, she hadn't ex- 
pected a love letter. Yet, he had sent his love in a 
perfunctory way with everybody else’s and he had 
sent the green shawl, It was clear he meant to come 
back since he was making arrangements about 
Madeleine. The sentence about Madeleine keeping 
her company didn’t sound as though he meant to be 
there as well. She read it again and sighed. 

Daily Bread heard her and imitated that sigh, then 
she pulled at the doll and smiled at Lucie. 

Lucie kissed her. “‘I’m glad to have your com- 
pany,’’ she told her. “*But it’s not like having your 
husband’s company,” she added gravely. 

Little Daily Bread only laughed at that. 
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When the excitement of unpacking was over and 
each family had inspected the other’s booty, the real 
work began. Not much was done the first day 
because it was already beginning to get dark when 
they had their meal. But they talked about what 
must be done as they sat on the floor by the fire. 

**We must have some chairs and benches and a 
table first of all,’ Madame Leger pointed out, ‘‘and 
get rid of this big log, useful though it is now.’’ For 
the whole family were leaning against it. 

“Lucie and I will make mattresses if the boys will 
fetch the filling.’’ Mathilde was determined to get 
everyone working. 

**Bob and I will put in the four windowpanes first 
thing tomorrow and it will be warmer in the whole 
house.”’ Monsieur Leger was sure of what must 
come first. 

**T need some shelves in the kitchen and a bench 
to work at.”” Madame Leger was just as sure of 
what was essential. 

**All in good time.’’ Monsieur Leger smiled at his 
wife. “You'll have a house to be proud of. We'll all 
work together.’’ 

And work together they did, every hour of the 
day. Even Jean and Jacques spent hours smoothing 
down chairs and benches while the older boys Bob 
and Pierre were allowed to do some of the actual 
furniture making. Lucie had seen Monsieur Leger at 
work on the doors and windows when the house was 
being built so she knew he was a real craftsman, and 
he insisted the boys do a good job too. Young Bob 
was nearly as good as his father. Pierre Bertrand 
won Monsieur Leger’s praise, but Jacques and Jean 
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both lacked patience. 

The Legrands with so many girls had curtains up 
and even pictures, but Monsieur Legrand was soon 
asking for help with tables and chairs when he saw 
how much more was being accomplished by the 
Leger men. 

Fortunately, the weather held fine so most of the 
work was done outside, Nights and mornings were 
very nippy and the panes of glass did keep the 
houses warmer. Madame Leger and Lucie were 
allowed to use the first two chairs to sit by the fire in 
the evening and it was real comfort to have a chair 
to sit in. Mathilde sat at her feet and begged to be 
taught to read and write. 

Lucie took out the letters she had received from 
the girls and with a small stick let the girl trace each 
individual letter. Mathilde was very quick indeed 
and every spare moment in the day practiced with 
her little stick against the ground. After a day or 
two, it all fell into place for her and she could 
recognize the alphabet. She had a natural ear for 
sound, but little idea of spelling. She began to write 
little messages in the dirt outside. The first one was: 
Loosy is gud Jak is bad. Lucie laughed when she 
saw it. But Pierre read it out and Jacques was very 
cross. He was so cross that he asked to be taught as 
well. 

The days were full and busy and two weeks 
slipped by before Lucie even noticed. She was so 
tired out at night that she fell onto her new mattress 
and, hugging Bébé to her, fell asleep. Bébé kept 
away the nightmares. But now and then in the days, 
she felt an unaccountable sadness, a feeling that 
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something was missing. 

Such a feeling came over her one sunny morning 
as she and Clothilde Legrand were washing 
children’s clothes at the stream. They were standing 
barefoot in the cold water, their skirts raised to their 
knees. Lucie had a shirt of Jacques and a little dress 
of Daily Bread’s spread out on a rock in the stream 
and she was pounding away at them with another 
rock and a bit of soap, when suddenly she stopped. 

**What’s wrong?”’ asked Clothilde, wringing out 
the trousers she had been working on. “‘Are you 
thinking of that Indian who captured you?’’ 

“No, not exactly.”’ Lucie dried her wet hands on 
her skirt. She always wore the deerskin for working. 
**Did you think of the Indian you killed for a long 
time afterward?”’ 

Clothilde nodded and placed the trousers on the 
bank to dry. ‘‘Men don’t seem to bother when they 
kill an Indian—but women’s work is making life, 
not destroying it. Killing goes deeper with us. So 
does death. I think of the captain often and grieve 
for him, so young, so careful with his words. 
Wasn’t he crafty about the bargain that he made 
with us? We were so angry and so upset about it. 
And what was there to be upset about?”’ 

She didn’t wait for an answer to that, but con- 
tinued, picking up another soiled piece of clothing. 
“Every morning when I get up and look at my 
beautiful new house I thank Captain Peltier with all 
my heart. When I work in my kitchen and look out 
and see Leger’s house and this stream and know that 
there are others here to talk to and to turn to, my 
heart is glad. Yet sometimes I see that young 
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Indian’s face and can’t forget it. It’s foolish, I tell 
myself, he would have killed us."’ She shrugged. 
“*Tell me, were you frightened when he took you 
awa 

“Yes, terrified.’’ Lucie found it was painful even 
to talk about that trek through the forest with Great’ 
Beaver whipping her legs. ‘‘I hated him.’’ It was a 
relief to say it. 

“Is that why you killed him—because you hated 
him?’’ Clothilde was pounding at a shirt as though 
she understood hatred. 

“*No.”’ Lucie found herself describing how it had 
happened, how Great Beaver’s arrow had stopped 
Armand. ‘‘I killed him because he killed Armand 
and I knew he meant to do the same to Robert and 
Little Bear.”’ 

Clothilde nodded. ‘Well, Robert is your husband, 
and a good man.”’ She was attacking a sheet with a 
great deal of vigor. ‘‘Whatever Armand meant to 
you, a husband must come first.’’ 

Lucie considered that conclusion. Had that been 
her choice then? In her mind it had just been the se- 
quence of events, not a choice at all. But Clothilde 
plainly thought otherwise. 

Madame Legrand wrung out the sheet, talking all 
the time. “I cried when Robert brought the 
captain’s body here and the next day when he set off 
for Quebec with it. I thought he should have been 
buried near the waterfall because he loved that spot. 
It was his favorite place; he told me so.”’ 

A sudden picture of the waterfall and the feel of 
Armand’s kisses and his love-making swept over 
Lucie. It was more than she could bear. Standing 
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there in the middle of the stream with the washing 
all about her she began to cry. Those tears she 
hadn’t shed when Armand died rained down her 
face and she sobbed in a passion of grief. 

Clothilde put an arm about her shoulders. ‘*Cry it 
out. It has been dammed up in you. It was un- 
natural not to weep—as unnatural as not to speak. 
You'll be better now.” 

Lucie didn’t feel better. She felt worse. Now that 
she had started crying, she couldn’t stop. 

Clothilde led her to the bank and to a large rock 
there. She let the girl cry on while she spread out the 
washing to dry. ‘‘You were fond of the captain. 
What’s wrong with that? Just because you have a 
husband it doesn’t mean you've stopped noticing the 
other men, and liking them. I daresay the captain 
was fond of you, too,” 

‘No, he wasn’t,’’ Lucie contradicted her, the 
tears still flowing. ‘‘Promise you won't tell anyone 
else, and I'll tell you.’ 

Clothilde gave that promise. 

‘‘Armand came down to your cabin the night of 
the party when I took Jean down and he was hateful 
to me. He said he didn’t care for me and then he 
proved he didn’t. He took me again and turned my 
face from his. He said it didn’t matter what a 
woman looked like, who she was.’’ Lucie got out 
the words with difficulty, the shame of that rejec- 
tion still overwhelming her. 

**Pauvre petite.’” Clothilde sat beside her on the 
rock and held her. ‘‘All these soldiers—all men—are 
the same. They don’t want to talk of caring, of lov- 
ing. They want to flit from flower to flower. 
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Alphonse was the same. Ah, but he was lovely, so 
strong, so passionate, but no talk of love.” 
Clothilde was smiling at the memory. **But look at 
my house. . 

Lucie was so surprised at that that she stopped 
crying and fixed her eyes on the Legrand cabin. 

*‘See how the extension part is at an angle so that 
it forms an L with the main part of the house and 
my kitchen is at the end, I wanted it that way and 
Alphonse put it that way for me, against all Mon- 
sieur Legrand’s objections.’’ 

‘*I know it’s not the same as the Legers’,’’ admit- 
ted Lucie. ‘Their extension is all bedrooms opening 
off the main room and the kitchen is at the end of 
the main room. In the winter theirs will surely be 
warmer.”’ 

“And in the summer, mine will be cooler,” 
Clothilde was triumphant. ‘‘The heat of the kitchen 
fire will not be felt in the main room. Alphonse did 
that for me. And I have other proof of his love.”’ 

“Other proof of his love?’ echoed Lucie, her tears 
completely checked now. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

“‘Here.’’ Clothilde pointed to herself. ‘I’m going 
to have his son.”’ 

**You can’t know that,’’ Lucie objected. 

“I know it.”’ Clothilde was so certain that Lucie 
was persuaded to believe her. ‘‘And I’m glad. Love 
or no love, he’ll be back to see his son.’’ She 
laughed in satisfaction. ‘‘I shall have the last word.”’ 

“But what about your husband? Won’t he care?”’ 
Lucie was fascinated as much as repelled by these 
revelations. 

“He won't know. I won’t tell him. And what 
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would he do anyway? He needs me to cook his 
meals and mend his socks. Even if he guesses, he’ll 
say nothing.”” Clothilde was matter-of-fact. 

**Won’t it bother you how he feels?”’ Lucie asked. 

Clothilde shrugged. ‘‘We’ll get along. Most mar- 
riages survive. They have to because of the family. 
If the captain had lived you would have seen him 
again—and given yourself to him again.’ 

**But he didn’t care about me.”’ 

“‘Nonsense,”’ Clothilde gave her a little shake. “‘If 
you had seen him when he found out you’d been 
taken by that Indian, you’d know the captain cared 
about you. Love’s a funny thing. We deny it one 
way and show it another.”’ 

That made Lucie feel better—and worse—all at 
the same time. ‘‘I only killed the Indian after he 
killed Armand.”’ Lucie wiped her eyes with the back 
of her hand. ‘‘ should have killed him before.” 

“Well it’s hard to kill, isn’t it? You have to be 
driven to it, desperate enough to force yourself to it. 
Why do you blame yourself so much?” 

“I suppose because I’m still living and Armand 
isn’t.”’ Lucie felt as though a great weight rolled off 
her. 

‘‘Armand was a soldier; he might have found an 
Indian’s arrow any time. He would have under- 
stood.”’ Clothilde picked up another shirt. ‘‘Now 
that you’ve wept for him, you must begin to live 
again. Do something with your life. Raise sons and 
daughters for Robert. Take him to your bed.” 

That surprised Lucie. Did Clothilde know how it 
was with Robert and herself? 

“No, don’t say anything.’’ Clothilde stopped her 
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from speaking. ‘‘When Robert returns just run to 
him and put your arms about him. Talk can come 
later. Let your bodies speak first.” 

Lucie sat watching Madame Legrand for a few 
minutes. Perhaps she was right. Then she went back 
to the washing, splashing the cold stream water on 
her face to remove the traces of her tears. 


Lucie remembered that advice of Clothilde’s when 
the children ran to her two days later and said, 
“Robert is coming on a horse and Little Bear is with 
him.”’ 

She ran to meet him as he got down from his 
horse and walked right into his arms. “‘It’s good to 
see you,”’ she greeted him. ‘Is there peace? 

They exchanged a long look. ‘‘Yes, there is 
peace.’’ She understood the peace he spoke of was 
between them. He hugged her and whispered, “‘I 
missed you. I’m glad to see you better.” 

She thanked him for the letters and the shawl and 
for thinking of little Daily Bread. Then she picked 
up Daily Bread to show how much she’d grown. 

They might have been any husband and wife who 
had been parted for a few weeks, so easily did they 
accept each other. Robert kept his arm about her as 
he greeted all the rest. He had brought oats for the 
horses and flour and presents for both families. 
There was material for the Legrand girls and their 
mother to make dresses. There was a new ax for his 
host, a beautiful green woolen dress length for 
Dorothée, and a blue one for Mathilde. There was 
tobacco for both the men and knives for the boys as 
well as books for them to read. Jacques and 
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Mathilde fell upon the books which surprised Robert 
for he didn’t know that they had learned to read. 
They insisted on showing him. The older boys were 
pleased too for Bob especially had missed the book 
of-fables which had been burned with the house. 

They all sat around the fire at the Legers’ that 
night to hear about the peace that had been agreed 
and what was new in Quebec and what Robert had 
done there. He had stayed at Madame de Boisson’s 
and she sent her love. She said she felt she knew 
them all because Robert had spoken so much of 
them. She had made a little woolly outfit for Daily 
Bread so that she would be warm on the trip to Ville 
Marie. 

“We'll be leaving for Ville Marie in the 
morning,’’ Robert told them. “‘Can you be ready, 
Lucie?’’ 

They all protested at that, begging him to stay a 
day or two. But he said it was November now and 
the weather would not hold much longer and they 
knew the truth of that. So it was agreed that Mon- 
sieur Leger and Bob would ride with them tomorrow 
to where the canoe was hidden and then bring back 
the horses which the army would reclaim next time 
they passed this way—and pay for their keep, 
Robert added, in one way or another. 

They went early to bed, Robert and Lucie to 
Mathilde’s room, and she slept by the fire. They 
pulled the curtain across the entranceway and 
Robert took Lucie in his arms and kissed her. 

It was as Clothilde had said—talking could come 
later. For now, they came together hungrily, eagerly, 
sharing comfort and closeness. Their bodies spoke 
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for them, and then they slept curled together. 

Before the sun rose, they were up and dressed and 
surprised to find Madame Leger had breakfast ready 
for them. 2 

“I could not let you go without a warm meal in- 
side you,”” she told them. 

The good-bys had been said last night. Lucie had 
invited Mathilde to come and stay in the spring 
when they were settled and Jacques had begged to 
come as well, not in words but in expression, so he 
had quickly been included in the invitation. 

Now, Lucie strapped Daily Bread to her back and 
they were ready. Madame Leger held both of them 
in her arms and whispered, ‘‘When you're alone, 
talk to that man of yours. He needs your help to 
talk.”’ 

Lucie kissed her and laid her head against the 
older woman’s breast for a moment. So it might 
have been had she been taking leave of her mother. 
“I’m glad we met. You have been good to me. En- 
joy your house.” They clung together, smiling 
through their tears. 


The ride back to the place where they had left the 
canoe was nothing like as long or difficult as the 
march from it had been. In fact, by late afternoon 
they had found the place and the canoe. 

Lucie was stiff from the ride and more than 
happy to find her trunk again. The dresses for 
Robert’s sister were a bit creased but still lovely. She 
shook them out, touching them and admiring them 
while the men looked on amused. 

They got a fire going and had a cup of tea; then 
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the Legers set off back to their home. 

Robert and Lucie and Daily Bread and Little Bear 
slept by the fire that night and by dawn had the 
canoe loaded and in the river. It was like being in 
another world, a world bounded by dark sky with 
eerie streaks of color and light. 

Lucie dozed off then, safe with Daily Bread in the 
canoe bottom. Robert and Little Bear paddled swift- 
ly 


The day passed quietly. They had brought turkey, 
venison, milk, and bread with them, which they ate 
when they were hungry, and Lucie played with 
Madeleine when she woke and held her up to see the 
river. 

Neither of the men had much to say, but it had 
been that way when they left Quebec so long ago. It 
was very soothing, very peaceful. They were going 
home. By nightfall when they camped and built a 
fire, Lucie thought they must have covered a 
tremendous distance and both men seemed pleased. 
She and the Indian went to collect roots and nuts, 
Robert to catch a fish. 

“‘Where is your home, Little Bear?’’ Lucie asked 
him. 

**Not far from here."’ He had found a patch of 
mushrooms and was gathering them. “‘If the gods 
will it, Little Bear will leave you tomorrow when the 
sun is high in the sky." 

Lucie stopped picking. ‘‘Leave us? Is your village 
near then?’’ 

**I will reach it on foot easily from there—where I 
depart.”’ 

This was news to Lucie. “‘Do you have a wife, 
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Little Bear?”’ 

“Nay. Little Bear has not a wife in the way Deer- 
skin has, but there is a maiden who is dearer to me 
than any other I have known. Perhaps she will agree 
to share my wigwam.”’ 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t ask,’” Lucie hesitated, “*but 
what if she doesn’t agree?’’ 

“Little Bear will grieve—as Deerskin’s woman 
grieved for the captain of the soldiers—but life will 
go on for me as for her. Little Bear will find another 
maiden.”’ 

Lucie met the Indian’s eyes and looked away. 
Everyone seemed to know her feelings better than 
she knew them herself. 

“‘Deerskin loves his woman. Little Bear knows 
that. How is it that Deerskin’s woman doubts it? 
Does she need to be told? Can she not see with her 
own eyes how it is with him?’’ Little Bear went back 
to collecting moss. Evidently he had said all he 
meant to say. 

Lucie stood watching him for a few minutes. If 
Little Bear said Robert loved her it must be so. Why 
then did he not speak up himself instead of making 
her feel that she was his wife, his responsibility, his 
property? Clothilde had said love was strange, that 
it was denied one way and shown another. Perhaps 
she had still a lot to learn about life, she thought 
humbly, things that these others knew about men 
and women and the way they acted. 

* It was very cold now and they were all glad of the 
warmth of the fire that night. They slept on beds of 
ferns and that helped to keep out the cold a little. 

By first light, they were off again. It was misty 
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freezing weather. Lucie found her eyes closing as she 
got into the canoe. Lulled by the gentle chuckling of 
the water against the bottom of the boat and the 
rhythmic stroke of the paddle, she was only vaguely 
conscious of the mist dispelling and the sun breaking 
through. She didn’t wake until they grounded on a 
rocky shore for lunch. 

“Are you all right?’’ Robert asked as he helped 
her out. 

“Oh yes—why?’’ 

“Little Bear is going to his people and I wondered 
if you could paddle for a while.” 

By the time they had eaten and been fortified with 
pancakes and strong tea, Lucie was properly awake. 

They embraced Little Bear, thanked him, and 
wished him well. Lucie found herself considerably 
moved by his farewell. She would miss the Indian 
and his philosophy of life which was so different 
from theirs. He slipped away among the trees as 
they pushed the canoe out. Daily Bread had the 
center of the canoe to herself and Lucie sat in front, 
paddling. 

The river was wider here so they kept to the near 
bank. There were many little bays with rocks and 
trees nearly to the water’s edge. It was so warm that 
Lucie had discarded her fur cloak and her leather 
dress was comfortable. 

Robert began to hum, then to sing a catchy tune 
about an Indian maiden and her love. Lucie had 
never heard it before, but by the second chorus had 
picked up the melody and was humming too. It had 
a nice rhythm to time the paddling to and the canoe 
shot ahead. 
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At the end of each hour Robert let her rest her 
paddle for ten minutes; then she continued afresh. 
By midafternoon the sun had clouded over and a 
wind was rising. She was glad when Robert directed 
her to head for a sandy bay. 

When they beached Robert surprised her by pull- 
ing her little trunk out of the boat and hiding it in 
the underbrush. Then, with her somewhat reluctant 
help, he did the same with the canoe. 

“But why, Robert?”’ she kept asking. “‘Is there 
danger?”’ 

He denied that. 

When he directed her to follow him into the dense 
blackness of the trees, she hesitated. The sky was 
dark and lowering. In fact, flashes of lightning had 
begun to cross it. There was the sound of distant 
thunder. It could not be long before it began to 
rain. Her fur cloak was wrapped around her to keep 
out the wind. . 

““Come on.” Robert was impatient, gun and 
bedroll on his back. 

She knew a moment’s fear, standing there against 
the somber background of the wind-tossed trees; he 
looked so menacing. What if he meant to leave her 
here. No one would ever know. Even Little Bear was 
gone. She shivered and could not move. 

He spoke again. ‘‘Why don’t you want to come? 
We’re going to shelter from the storm.” 

. She snatched up Daily Bread from the place where 
she had put her down, and followed him. 

A faint track led uphill through the trees. Except 
for the wind it was very quiet; no crickets chirped, 
no birds sang. They climbed steadily, Daily Bread 
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heavy in Lucie’s arms, and eventually they reached 
an open space where they could see the whole 
panorama of the river. From the top of this hill, 
guarded only by stunted pines, they had a magnifi- 
cent view. They stood there, with the wind tearing at 
them and the dark sky rent with streaks of lightning. 
Lucie kept as far as she could from the edge, but 
Robert stood upon it, at one with the elements. He 
motioned her to come closer but she wouldn’t. 

After a few minutes he turned and followed 
another path into the trees. It was muddy here and 
Lucie, burdened with the baby, slipped. Robert was 
several paces in front of her and seemed driven to 
proceed. Her hold tightened on Madeleine and she 
knew she cried out as she fell awkwardly. She was 
falling into a great dark hole but Madeleine was 
safe. 

In the blackness she heard a voice calling her over 
and over, “‘Lucie, chérie, Lucie,’’ but she was too 
tired to answer. She heard Daily Bread crying and 
she struggled to come back. She opened her eyes to 
find Robert holding her against his shoulder and 
Daily Bread howling. 

**She’s all right,’’ he assured her, ‘‘but you hit 
your head, I think.’’ His fingers explored her hair. 
“There. You'll have a bump there. We'll get a wet 
rag to it presently. I don’t think anything is 
broken.”” 

Daily Bread was still protesting and the first drops 
of rain spattered Lucie’s face. 

**We'll be soaked,’’ she exclaimed. 

“Can you get up if I help you?” 

Lucie managed to rise to her feet. What had he 
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called her? She was sure he had said chérie, Lucie 
dear. Was she dear to him then? 

Robert carried little Madeleine and helped Lucie. 
“It’s not far now,"’ he encouraged her. 

‘Far to what?” she asked, too confused to say 
anything more. 

“To my house,” he told her as a small log cabin 
came into view. It was much smaller than the ones 
they had built for the Legers and the Legrands. 
They just made it to the door before the rain del- 
uged down. 

“Surely this is not Ville Marie.” Lucie was 
disbelieving as Robert helped her into a rocking 
chair and lit a fire in the hearth. 

“No, of course not, but it is ours,’’ he assured 
her. “‘All this land is ours. It’s a present from the 
king when I left the army.” 

“The land the intendant talked about—where he 
means to visit you.’” Lucie understood now. ‘You _ 
never told me you had built a house here.”” She 
rocked back and forth in the chair, beginning to feel 
better as Robert put a cold rag to the bump on her 
head. He took Daily Bread out of her carrier and 
she seemed happy to sit on the floor near the fire 
chewing a cold pancake. 

Robert made hot tea and they ate the last of the 
cold turkey. 

“It’s a dear little cabin.’’ Lucie was looking about 
in the candlelight. It was a single room with a large 
bed in one corner and a kitchen alcove at the far 
end. There was a table for eating and comfortable 
chairs, even curtains at the windows. The fireplace 
was very large. It was pleasant to sit there, warm 
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and cozy with the rain beating down on the roof. 

“I meant to push on and reach Ville Marie 
tonight,’’ Robert helped Daily Bread to some tea, 
**but when I saw the storm coming, I knew we'd be 
better here. Why didn’t you want to follow me?”’ 

Lucie hesitated. ‘‘I was afraid. I thought you 
meant to get rid of me. It would have solved all your 
problems.”’ 

‘Solved my problems? What kind of man do you 
think I am?’’ He was clearly shocked and hurt. 

**You didn’t want a wife—but then when I fell 
you called me chérie—you did call me chérie, didn’t 
you?”’ She held out her hand in a gesture that was 
half-entreaty, half-invitation. 

Robert took it in his and left his chair and sat on 
the floor beside hers. ‘‘Every time there’s been a 
wrong way to deal with you, I’ve taken it. I was sure 
I wanted a license and I took a wife to get it. | was — 
equally sure I didn’t want a wife interfering with my 
life and I told her so.’” He kissed Lucie’s hand. “‘] 
suppose the plain truth is that the first time I saw 
you my life was interfered with. You changed it—- 
just sitting in front of the fire in Madame De 
Boisson’s house. But I wouldn’t admit it even to 
myself.’” 

“I didn’t ‘ike you much then.’’ Lucie was 
thoughtful, happy with that kiss on her hand. “‘! 
suppose I still couldn’t bring myself to believe I had 
to find a husband like the others did.”’ 

**The next day I waited outside the hall, even after 
I saw you go in. When I went up to you and saw 
those chaps around you I knew I wanted to marry 
you. I was afraid you wouldn’t have me.”’ 
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“I was so glad to see you,’’ she smiled at him, “‘I 
thought everyone there must notice. When you near- 
ly stopped in front of Angeline I couldn't bear to 
look.”* 

““My courage failed me when you looked away.”’ 
Madeleine began to crawl towards the fire and he 
gently set her on another course. *“‘Then, when we 
were married I wanted to show you off, to let 
everybody know, so I asked Yvette to get me tickets 
_ for the ball. I knew she’d be able to, if anyone 
could, and she owed me a favor or two.” 

“‘But you wanted to marry her yourself,”’ Lucie 
protested. 

“Only at first. 1 soon saw her interest lay in 
another quarter and I helped her.”’ 

“But she was horrible to me, showing off, and 
telling us all about her money and her position.” 
Lucie was still indignant at the memory. 

Robert began to laugh. He laughed so hard that 
Daily Bread joined in. ‘‘You more than held your 
own. I could hardly keep a straight face. You were 
funny and you were tipsy and you were pretty much 
of an unknown quantity. I didn’t want you to make 
unnecessary enemies—but I needn’t have worried. 
You charmed most of them.’’ 

**] thought you were cross with me, you were so 
stern.’” 

“If I had smiled I would have been lost because 
Yvette had got me the tickets.” 

“Armand said you would laugh when you 
stopped being serious.”’ Lucie stopped, conscious 
that RoWert had drawn back a little at mention of 
his name. 
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“Ah, yes, Armand.”’ Robert looked into the fire 
and frowned. ‘‘Armand liked you from the 
start—and you liked him—and I was jealous. I 
treated you badly, forcing myself upon you. I’m 
sorry I did that.’’ 

This was no time for holding back, Lucie decided. 
“*The worst part of that was when you said Yvette’s 
name in your sleep.”’ 

**] did that?’? He seemed puzzled. ‘‘Yvette was 
my first sweetheart—when I was fifteen or sixteen 
back in France—a different Yvette.’’ 

“*} couldn’t know that.”’ Lucie sighed. ‘‘Then 
when you told me on the rock that you meant to go 
fur trading and leave me in Ville Marie I hated you. 
Why did you tell me that if you cared at all for 
me?’’ Lucie wanted to know. 

“I supposed I resented loving you. Don’t look so 
surprised—I loved you and I was foolish not to tell 
you. I was insisting to myself that my life hadn’t 
changed, wasn’t going to change because of a slip of 
a girl who didn’t care about me, couldn't care about 
me, didn’t even like me.’’ 

‘I didn’t know what to make of you, but I knew 
I had to live with you. When Little Bear said we 
must stop quarreling, I knew I had to try to make 
friends with you at least.”’ 

“| like your way of making friends.’’ Robert 
smiled and Lucie blushed at the memory of that 
love-making. ‘‘You became my wife that day. 
Nothing can change that. I know that now.”’ He 
clasped Lucie’s hand tighter. ‘‘After the explosion 
and Little Bear carrying me to the cave—he put me 
in your arms—and I knew it was the same way for 
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you. All that time you watched over me and fed me 
soup and held me in your arms at night—I knew I 
mattered to you.”’ 

Lucie wanted to speak, but he held a finger to her 


“‘When I heard Armand talking to the three of 
you, I knew what he meant and what he wanted 
before any of you. But I could do nothing—only 
listen. I know you went with him because those 
families needed houses and because of me as well, 
but I was angry and upset and jealous that Armand 
should have my wife. I wanted to beat him, to kill 
him—I couldn’t even stand up without help. No 
wonder you turned from me to him.”’ 

**But your anger seemed to be directed at me—not 
Armand, He was nice to me—you wouldn’t speak to 
me at first. | had done it to save you and I had lost 
you instead.”’ Lucie looked into the fire. 

Robert put his hand on her knee. ‘‘When the In- 
dian captured you, none of it mattered. | wanted 
you back. Life meant nothing without you. I had to 
find you and to tell you. But when Armand died, 
you were locked inside yourself.’’ 

“*It was the shock of killing Great Beaver as much 
as Armand dying that did that.”’ Lucie was glad to 
speak of it—the more she spoke of it the greater was 
her relief from guilt. ‘‘You held me and sang to me 
and talked to me and I knew I was safe. Clothilde 
said love showed itself in deeds, not words. She was 
right.”’ 

“Can we start again, Lucie? And trust each other 
and admit we love each other?’’ Robert gripped her 
hands. 
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"Yes, I love you Robert.’’ Lucie hesitated. ‘But, 
I have something to tell you—something you may 
not like. Promise you won’t be angry—or at least 
promise you'll try not to be angry.’’ As she waited 
for his answer she wondered if this was the right 
thing to do or if it would not have been sensible to 
have never talked about it. 

“I'll try not to be angry.’’ Robert, puzzled, was 
looking into her eyes. ‘*Tell me.”’ 

“1 think I’m pregnant.’’ Lucie got the words out 
quickly. ‘‘It could be your baby—it could be Ar- 
mand’s.”” She faltered over that name. 

**Is that all?”’ asked Robert. ‘‘Whoever’s baby it 
is, it will be ours—as Madeleine is. I won’t stop lov- 
ing you because of that. I can’t.’’ He rested his head 
against her knees. ‘Has that been worrying you? 
You didn’t have’ to tell me.”’ 

“*No, I didn’t have to tell you.’’ Lucie played with 
his hair. ‘‘But I wanted honesty between us, and 
trust just like you said.” 

“‘Thank you for that. How would you feel about 
living here?”’ 

‘*‘Here? You mean all by ourselves in this place?” 
Lucie was quite unprepared for this idea. ‘‘I thought 
you meant to live in Ville Marie.”’ 

“We shall have to live in Ville Marie at first. But 
eventually, I plan to have a sawmill here and a fur- 
niture factory. We'll make fine stuff here and not 
import it from France; I shall employ workmen. 
We'll have a splendid house here and grow all we 
need for our own use. It will be a new colony here, 
safe and prosperous.’’ He stopped for breath and 
waited for her reaction. 
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**It sounds fine,’’ she told him, “‘but won’t it take 
a lot of money?”’ 

**Yes. 1 mean to start with some money behind 
me, money to buy equipment and stock. That means 
living in Ville Marie for a year or two and trading in 
furs. It means going off to Indian country, if it’s 
necessary, to get furs. I know you don’t like that, 
but I'll need your help to be successful—will you 
give it to me?”’ 

“‘When you put it like that, I can’t refuse.’ Lucie 
smiled at him. ‘I can bear loneliness if we're work- 
ing for something worthwhile. I thought you just 
wanted to go and trade and leave me.’’ 

He leapt from the floor and whirled her about the 
room. ‘What a love you are.’’ He kissed her and 
led her back to the fire. Little Daily Bread was 
curled up on a bearskin rug there and had fallen fast 
asleep. 

They sat watching the scarlet and blue flames leap 
from log to log, his arm about her, her head against 
his shoulder, at peace, content. When he kissed her 
the same sort of flame leaped through her, hungry, 
consuming, and his hold tightened. She pressed 
against him, wanting him. His hand cupped her 
breast and her passion matched his. 

“Is this what it’s like to be married?’’ she 
whispered. 

“Lucie, chérie,’’ he breathed, his head between 
her breasts, the fastenings of her dress undone. 
“*This is the way you were on quarreling rock when 
we swam in the pool.”’ 

They were on the floor, stretched out, the flicker- 
ing firelight glowing on back and thigh and rosy 
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nipple and Lucie knew the joy and wonder of loving 
and being loved. She shivered with pleasure at his 
demanding gentleness. 

Forgotten was the long, long journey across the 
sea. The desolation of Louis’ rejection was unimpor- 
tant now as was the desperation she had felt in the 
marriage hall. Armand had faded into in- 
significance. Robert was hers and she was his, and 
Lucie gloried in that... . 


Ville Marie lay before them in the afternoon sun- 
shine. 

Lucie laid her paddle across her knees and looked. 
Fort and town lay huddled together, shops along the 
main street, the larger buildings of hospital and 
school plain to see. There were houses near the quay 
and at the outskirts. This was the land she had come 
to see, the place where she would live. She might) 
never see France again, but Robert and little 
Madeleine would share her life. Her roots were here’ 
now. She picked up the paddle again and dipped it 
in the water in time with Robert. 

“We're here,”’ Robert cried out as the canoe 
grounded and he leaped out to pull it in. 

“We're home,’’ she echoed and went forward to) 
meet what lay ahead. A new and exciting life lay 
before her. This new world was her world, Robert’s 
and Madeleine’s, and the baby that she carried 
would have its place here. She held out her arms to 
it. 
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